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jfrcs Sorrow to the Winds . 

“ He will, i^y dear daughter, He will, if you will only put 
ftuSt in Him, Ellen.” 

Ellen struggled fiard to got back her composure, and after a 
minutes succeeded. * ’ 

“ Mamma, will you tell me what you mean exactly by my ‘putting 
my trust * in Him ? " * • 

“Don't you trust me, Ellen ?”, 

“Certainly, mamma.” 

^vou trust me?— in wljat?' 1 

una : — in the li/st place I trust every word you say- 
nothing could li truer. If you were to tell me black 
\ 1 should jh ink my eyes had been mistaken. Then 
11 or advise me to do, l know it is right, perfectly, 
yafe when you arc near me, because 1 know you'll 
r And 1 am glad tothink I* belong to you, and you 
.cmcnt of me entirely and I nfeedn’t manage myself* 
iow 1 can’t; and if*l could, I’d rather you would, 

.t .. r % 

“ My daughter, it is just so ; it \*jusl so that I wish you to trust in 
(iod. He is truer, wiser, stronger, kinder, by far, than 1 am, even if I 
could always be with you 4 ; and wh.it will you do when*! am away from 
you?— and wlmi would you do, my child, if 1 were to 1>c parted from 
yett for ever ? ” * 

“ Ub, mamma : n said Ellen, bursting into tears, and clasping hei 
jjfnfs round her mother again— 4 * Oh, dear mamma, dbn’t talk aboui 
• 9 o 

her fondly returned her carets, and onebr two tears fell on 
d as she did so, but that was all, and she said no more. 
nt\y the effects of the e&itetaent and anxiety of the p(£- 
- Itaugjit, she now stretched herself on the sofa and lay 
Aikffaced herself on a little bench at her side, with hei 
^ncad of the sofa, that her mother mi^u not see her face 
ihefeelf of one of her h&nds, sat with her liule head 
■"""“er, as <|uiet as she. The/ remained thus fbi 
speaking j ahd’Mrss Montgomery wai 
; but now and then a tear ran down the 
he carpc* where Ellen gat ; and now 
[the band she held, at if tbey 
» 

them. Doctor Green foupc 
reason to expect* 
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0 Sii,ga<.ioiib r\c h 1 1 not pis • d nack ind foith man> ti lifts between the 
mother and d uif li < 1 bi^ir hetsiw how it nn i-» nude no rcifUrk 
upon it, linuLUi^ but <(*iunued foi som&inomcnts a*p*casant chitty 
e oiin 1 1 s it ion win li he hilbegtn with Mi Monigomcr; *11^ then 
called 1 Men to lmn lu li id i itli^r t iki n a iincv to her 
‘‘Will, Mi 1 ilcn *1 il ud ijibbin r oncof hu 1 and* in his, “what 
cb )«u think ef th *tn»< scheme ofnifnc * 

1 W h it v hi ma mi * *•* 

“WIin, this chime of stmlmg thk suk lu v o\u the wa u u get 
will W h it do \ou think of it eh • 

“///// it nuke Ik repute well, d> nou *hink s i 11 is 1 id LHc*, 
iirnistK • 

“‘Will it in ike Ijci Null' to b uu it w 1 l>o \ou think ( 
d n t kn nv bate i th in U) send people ill the w in i toss the ocean for 
nothing \\ ho do Nou^lunk wojld w int l)i ( tun it hi sent people 
(Tn w ild gm e i h ise s m th it f i-dift n 
‘•W 1 1 she h ne to si in long thi^i be foil shi is euiid, sir asked 
1 lieu * • • 

‘ <>h tint I < in t tell tbit duicneh cntiieh on e u< umstincijr- 
pi i h ftps loo/u pi hips shottii ^IJut nou. Miss 1 lien, I ni got a 
w oi d of business to sin to nou Nou know > u igrtid to be mv little 
i ui si Mis Nmsi this 1 uIn yhnm I put under noiu cm the other 
d in isn t epiiic as well is she ou H ht to be this morning, 1 am afraid 
>ou Iixncii t til^i! piofki i uc#d 1 ei she looks to me as if she had 
been too much c\ i id 1 nc ^ notion she his been siueth t iking 
halt i bottle of w^e oi V uung some funous kind oT a noNcJ, or 
something ol that sort nou midlist mil Now mind. Mis Nurse, ' 
said the dentoi, clinging hij to^ic • shi mu\t not le ixcitpel yoi^ 
lift] st take eare that she is not it isn t good for her \ ou mustn't let 
hu talk much or laugh much, oi ut at all? on anv account, she 
mustn t be woiried in tluTli 1 st w ill >ou rcmembei Now >ou know 
what I shall expect ftf nou , \pu mud be \tr\ carefpl -if that piece of 
toast of >ours shou^l chance to git burned, oncof thcsl hn<*cNenragfc, 

I won t answer for the conscqucnec* * C«Nfod b>% ' said he, shaking 
1 Hen s hand « f< >ou medn t look sober about it— all >du ha\c to do is 
to let >£ur mamma be as # nuiih like an o>stir as possible —> on 
undet stand ,f liuod b>c And Dr d»rccg took Sis leave. * 
i’ooi NNonun slid the doctor to hiw«*lfa$hc wcnfcdownmirs 
^he w is a lit mane* man ‘ I NNonda \ f s 1 ell h\( till slie gets top 

tli^ofnr side! 1 hat s a # iiiu link gm, too Pool child! poor 
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Both niothci*and daughter silentl) acknowledged the justice of the 
doctors advice, ,«aiyl determined to follow it W B> common consent, as* 
it seemed, each foi scvcraTdajs avoided bringing the subiect of 
sornjpr to the other s mind, though no doubt it was constantly piescnt 
to both It was not spoken of mdc,c 1, little of am kind was spok 
of, but that nc\ er Mis Mmitgomei> # \\as doulitkss employe' 4 < mg 
this intei \al in pi (paring for w iat she believed w is 1 jfc her, 
endeavouring to usign houelf and her child to iim ip Whose hands 
they Acte, and stiugglin^ to wnhdiaw her ahcctions from a wond 
whu h she Ind a scuct misgiv mg she was fast leav ing. As foi Ellen, 
the doc to s w lining had sen id to strengthen the resolve she had 
ahcad> made, that she wuuai not distress lict mother with the sight 
of her soi row , a d she ki pt it, as far as she could She did not let 
her motlici s' c but \en few tears, and those wete quiet ones , though 
she dioojKd het he id like a withered tlowc^, and wtnt about the 
house with an air of submissive sadness that tried lui mothci sorely. 
But when she was alone, and km w no ont could see, sonovv had, its 
wa> , and inen there were somet^ims agomes fif guef that would 
almost have biokm Mis Montgqmcij s icsolution had she known 
them # ' 

This, however, could not la-»t Mien was 'a child, and of most 
buojant and clastic spun natural 1> it was not for one sorrow, 
bowser ^gicat, to utteilj crudi lici. It would have taken >cars to 
do that Moreover, she cnlct tamed n*jt the slightest hope of being 
able b> an v jn* an* to alter hei fa[hci :» will. She tegarded the 
dreaded evil as an inevitable thing. 11m though she was at hist 
overwhelmed with soriov, and for sor.ic davs evidently pined under 

sadly* hope at ltngth would come-back to her little head ; and no 
sooner in jigam hope began to smooth the roughest, and soften tlae 
hardest, apd touch the dark spots with light, in Mien's future. Ihe 
thoughts which had passed through her head th it first morning as 
she had sjooJ at her window, now caigc back cgain. thoughts of 
wonderful improvegienUo be mide during her mother's absence; of 
unheard«of efforts tfr learn awd ?mend, winch should all be crowned 
with success , and, above all, thoughts cf tbat*“coJhmg home, 0 when 
all these attammentsand accomplishments should be displayed to the 
toOthtf's delighted eyes, and her exertions receive their long desired 
reward ; the/ made Ellen’s beau bea% and her e>es swim, and even 
%aught a smile once more upon her lips. Mrs^ Montgomery was 
r o o k ed to^ee the change ; she felt that as much tune had already 
hflta given to sorrow as they could afford to lose/ and she had pet 
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known e.xnnly how to proceed. w Ellen's amended looffs and spirits 
greatly relieved her. • 

44 What are you thinking almft, Ellen ? " said sflfc^oae morning.* 

Ellen was scwtyig. nml*wl.ilc busy at hfc work her mother had two 
or three limes oldened a light smile passover her face. Ellon Iqpkcd 
up, still smiling, and ^answered* “ (). mamma, 1 was thinking of 
different things things that 1 wan to do while \ou are gone.” 

“And what are tkcsc things?" eiftjliir^) the mother. 

“ O, mamma, it wouldn't do to tell \*ni beforehand; 1 want to 
surprise uni with them when whi coific bark.” ^ 

A slight shudder passed over Mr-.. Montgomery's frame, but Ellen 
did not see it. Mrs. .\ftmtgomery was silent. Ellen presently intr^* 
duccd another subject. 

“Mamma, what higd of a person is my aunt?” 

“I do not know ; I ha\e never seen her.” 

14 How has that happyicd, m on mar ” ^ 

#4 ‘ Your aunt has nlwuxs lived iifa remote countiy towrf, and 1 have 
been very much confined to two oftlnec c ities, and your father’s long 
and teaealed absences nt.ide traveling impossible to mc.'^ 

Ellen thought, but sin* didn't sa^it, that it was very odd her father 
should not •ometnm-', when he u w in the country, have gone to see 
his relations, and taken her mother with him. 

44 What is my aunts name, ppimmar " 

“1 think \ou must have heard that already, Ellen ; .Fortune 
Emerson. ” . * • 

41 Emerson ! 1 thought she was papa's* sister ! 

“So she is.” # * 

44 Then how comes her natmfno^to be Montgomery?” 

44 She is only his halfsistej ; daughter of his mother, oot th% 
dflighter of his father." 

“ I am very soiry for that," said Ellen, gravely. 

44 Why, my daughter ? * 

44 1 am afraid shc%ill not be so likely to love met * 

44 You mustn’t t^ink so, my child. Jler lfcvin&or not loving you 
will depend sc »lcly # and .entirely upon yourself, SUen. Don’t forget 
that. If you are a good chiW, and make it your daily care to do 
your duty, she cannot hclp.liking you, be she wjjat she may ; and on 
the other liaftd, if she have all the \till imthe world to love yo£ she 
cannot doit unless you will let Iter— it all depends on youfbehaviour.” 

“Oh, mamma, Itannot l^Ip wishing dear Aunt Bessy was alive,* 
ant 1 was going to her.” • 
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Many a tiiTie the sAme wish had p&sscd trough Mrs. M<fttgomcry’s 
mind ! Bjt she kept down her rising heart, and went on calmly— 
‘*You must not'dtpcct, my child, te find jpybodv as indulgent as f 
am, or as ready to overlool^md excuse you* faults. It would be un> 
reaspnablc to look for it ; and you must not think hardly of your aunt 
when you find she is not ypur mother ; but then it will be your own fault 

* if she docs not love you, in tunc, truly ^nd tendefly. Sec that you render 
her all the respect and obecbcn£fe»you could render me ; that is your 

’ bounden duty; she will Stand in my place %hilc sjie has the care of 
you-^remember that, Kllen ; and remember, too, that she will deserve 
more gratitude at your hatftls for showing you kindness than I do, 

» because the cannot have the same feeling df love to make trouble 
easy.” 

“£)h no, mamma,” said Kllen, *' I don’t think ; it's that very 
feeling of love that I am grateful for ; I don’t care a fig for anything 
people do for me without that.” * 

“But you Can make her love you,»Ellcn, if you try.” • 

“Well, I’ll try, mamma.” 

“And dofl’t be discouraged. Perhaps yoifama? be disappointed in 
fir$t appearances, but never niina that ; have patience, and let your 
motto be (if there’s any occasion), ^re iconic evil with goo^ x Will you 
put that amopg the things you mean to do while I am gone ? ” said 
Mrs. Montgomery with a smile. # 

“ #*11 yy, dear mamma. ” 

^ “ You will succeed if you try, dear, never fcaf ; if fou apply yourself 

in your trying to the only unfailing source of wisdom and strength ; to 
Him without whom you can do nothing." 

There was silence for a little. • 

# “ What sort of a place is it whei^my aunt lives ? ” asked Ellen. 

“ Your # father says it is a very pleasant place ; he says the countrjfcis 
beautiful^ and very healthy, and full of charming walks and rides. 
You have ntver lived in the country ; 1 thiftk you will enjoy it very 
much*'* v # # 

“Then it is iot in a town?” said Ellen. 

“ No ; it is not a’great v&y ftopi the town of Thirlwall, but your aunt 
lives in the ojfcn country. Your father say! shefis a capital house* 
keeper, and that you will learn more, and be in all respects a great 
deal jfuppier and bitter off than you, would be in a beardiog-school 
here or anywhere.” • • • 

• Ellen's heart secretly questioned the truth of this last assertion very 
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“ Is there any school near? ” she asked. 

* u You/ father says therp was excellent one u. Thjrlwall when he 
was there.” r \ e 

44 Mamma,” saul Ellen, 44 1 think the greatest pleasure I shall Jiave 
while you are gone will be writing; to >ou \ ha\e been thmacing of it 
a good deal I mean *to tell yqu ev cr> thfng— absolutely everything, 
mamma. You kno\y there will be nobody for me to talk to as I do to 
you,’* Ellen’s worils cainC out with difficulty*; “ and when 1 feel badly, 
I shall just shut myself up and write to you *’ She hid her face its her 
mothei’s lap. * 

44 1 count upon it, my Meat d lughtcr , it will make quite as«muchthe 
pleasure of my life, Ellen, as of yours ” r 
“llut then, megher,” said Ellen 4 , brushing away tl * teais fron\ her 
C)cs, 41 it will be so lortg before my letters can get to you ! 1 he things 
I want you to know right awa>, yhu won’t know perhaps in a month.” 
• 44 That's no mattci, daughter , they will be just as go<*! When they 
do get to me Never think of that* w rite e\ ery day, and of all manner 
of things that concerti y cyi, —just 3s particularly as if you Were speak* 
ing to me ” # 

“And you’ll wute to me, too, in.4nma? ’ * 

44 Indeed 1 will— when 1 can But, Ellen, >ou say that when I am 
away and cannot heir >ou, theje will be nobody to supply my place. 
Perhaps it will be so indeed , but then, my daughter, let it nytkosyou 
seek th it friend Who A nc\ cr far aw ay , nor out of hearing Draw nigh 
to God, and He will draw nigh to you You know what He has said 
of His children 4 Before fncy call, I will answer ; and while they are 
yet speaking, I will near. ” & 

44 But, mamma,” said Ellen^he^ eyes filling instantly,— 44 you know 
lie is not my friend in the same way that He is yours.” Aqd hiding 
her face again, she added, 44 Oh, 1 w ish He waS 1 ” # 

44 \ ou know the way to'mikc Him so, Ellen He is witting, it only 
rests with you. O.cny child* my child * if losing your mother might 
be the means of finding you that Better Friend^ I sljoulcl be qttite wf#* 
mg— and glad to go— for mer.” c * t • 

There w as silence* only broken by Ellen’* sobs Mrs *Montgomeiy*s 
voice had trembled, and her # face was now covered with her hands ; Met 
she was not weeping ; she was seeking a better relief where it 
been her habit to seek and find it. Bolt resumed theirmsual mm? 
posure, and the employments which had been broken off, but ftdMier 
cbfase to renew the conversation, pinner, sleeping, amUcotopniijt 
presented their hating another opportunity during the rest of ftfHHfk 
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But when evening came, they were again left to themselves. Cap** 
tain 9 Montgomery svas away^ which irftccd Wits the case fnostof the 
time ; friends had taken thar departure ; thd curtains were down, the 
lamplit, the little room looked co»y and comfortable ; the servant had 
brought the tea-things, atft^ withdrawn, and the mother and daughter 
were happily alone. Mrs. Montgomery knew that such occasions were 
numbered, and fast drawyn^to ah end, ancj site •felt each one to be 
very preemus. She now lay on her couch, with %er face partially 
shaded, and her eyes fixed uoon fiei little daughter, who was now pre- 
paring the tea. She watchca her, with thoughts and feelings not to be 
$oken, at the ljttle figure went back and forward between the table 
and the fire, and the light*shming 9 full upon her busy face, showed 
thatdBIlen’s wholfe soul was in her beloved duty., Tears would fall as 
she looked, and were not wiped awa^; but when Ellen, having finished 
her work,J>rought with a satisfied face the little tray of tea and toast 
to her mothfcr, there was no lonsfcr any sign of them left. Mrs. 
Montgomery arose with her usual lund smile, to # show her^gratilude 
by honouni&as far as possible whqf Ellen haW prov ided. 

‘.‘You have more appetite to-nig^, mamma . 11 
“ I am very glad, my daughter, replied her mother, 11 totee that you 
have made u& your mind to bear patiently this evil that has come 
upon us. I am glad for your sake, anchl am glad for mine ; and 1 am 
gladtoOfbecause we have a great tied to do and no time to lose in 
doing it.” • * t 

“ What ha^e we so much to do, majnma?” said Ellen. 

“ O, many things,” said her mother, “ youVill sc*. Hut now, Ellen, 
there is anything you wish to t^|k tb me about, any question you 
want tmask, anything that you woigd Jjke particularly to have, or to 
have done for you— I want >ou to tell it me as soon as possible, ndW 
while we« can attend to it — for by-and-by perhaps we shall be 
burned. ” 


“Mamq}a,” Ellen with brightening efbs, “there is one 
th^g I have thought of that I should like tg^iave *shall I tell it )ou 

&»r 

& Mamma, you know I shall want t<i be wming a great dea' 
‘Mtitbea gooa thing for mg to have a little box with some pent 
and tn inkstand*, aad some ^>aper and wafers ? Because, 
you know 1 shall be among strapgers, atffirst, and I shan't 
them for these things as often as 1 shall want tbeXi, 
wouldn't want to let me have them If I did.** 
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“I have 'thought of t^hat already, daughter/ # sakl Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, with a smile amf a sigh. “ I will certainly take care that you 
are well provided in that respect before you go.” • . 

44 How am I to go, n^mma % r 

44 What do you mean ? " r * 

44 1 mean, who «#ill go with mtf?° Ygu^know ! can't go alone, 
mamma,” c * - 

44 No, my daughter, I'll not send you alone. Hut your father •says 
it is impossible for /lint lo take that journey at present, and it is yet 
more impossible for me. There is no help for it, duughtA-, but wfc 
must entrust you to the care of segue frierld going that way ; but He 
that holds the wittds and waters in the hollow of H& hand can lake 
care of you without any of our help, and it is to His keeping above all 
that I shall commit your” 

Ellen made no remark, and "seemed much less surprised and 
troubled lhan her toother had tweeted. In truth, the greater e\il 
swallowed up the less. Tailing fijoni her mother, and ftfir so long a 
time, it seemed to her comparatively a matter of little importance 
with whom c s he went, or how, or where. Except for this the taking 
a long journey under a stranger's care would have bejpn a dreadful 
thing to her. < 

44 l)o you know^*ct who it will be that I shall go with, maipfna?’ 
“Not yet; bvt it will be ndressary to take the first good oppor- 
tunity, for 1 cannot go till I have seen you otT; and jt is thought 
very desirable thafc 1 should get to sea before the severe weather 
comes.” ‘ f 

It was with a pang that these ivords were spoken, and kcjrd, but 
neither showed it to the other. • 

“ It has comforted me greatly, my dear chilS, that you # h^*e shown 
yourself so submissive and patient under this affliction. I should 
scarcely have been* able to -endure it if you had nqt e^grted self- 
control. You have behaved beautifully^” • • 

This was almost loo much for poof Ellen. It fequijed her utmost 
stretch of self-control to kecp*within any bounds of composure ; and 
for some moments her Hushed cheek, quiverigg lip, and heaving 
bosom told what a tumult her mothef's last words had raised. JMrs. 
Montgomery saw she had gonc'too far, afld Willing to givi both Ellen 
aiyl herself time to Recover, #he laid her head on the pillow again and 0 
dosed her eyes. # Many thoughts coming thick upon otic another 
presently filled her mind, and half an hour had passed before she 
agaio recollected what tnt had meant to s(Qr; bhc opened her ejret; 
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Ell#n was sitting at^i little distance, staring into the fire ; evidently as 
deep in medita#i<Jft as her neither liatff been.* 

“Ellyi,” said Mrs. Monfgomcry, “did y<Hi ever fancy what kind of 
a Bible you would like to have r ’’ 

41 A Bible, mamma ! ’*«aid Klldh, with Moulding eves, “do you 
mean to give me a Bible ? ’’ 

Mrs. Montgomery sinik^fc m 

“Jlut, iniininn," said Ellen, “I thought you muftln’t afford it?*' 

“1 have said so, and trqjy,*’ answered her mother, “and hitherto 
j’ou havc # been able to use mine, but 1 will leave \ oil now without 
one. 1 will find ways anjf means,*’ said Mrs. Montgomery, smiling 
again. , 

“O, mamma, thank you !” said Kllcn, delighted;* 4 ‘how glad 1 shall 
lje!” And, after .1 pause of consideration she added, “Mamma, I 
never thought much about what soft of a nnc< should like ; < ouldn’t I 
tell better if I were to see the different kinds in the stoic? ” 

“ Perhaps so. Well, the tirst day that the wyather is ^ne enough 
and 1 am well enough, I will go o«t with yotfand we will see about it.” 
*" I am afraid Dr. Green won’t l*t you, mamma.*’ ^ 

■ “ I shall notask him? 1 want to get you a Bible, atu# some other 
things that I will not leave you without, and nobody can do it but 
myself. I shall go if 1 possibly can.”* 

‘‘Wh&t other things, mamma?*’ asked Ellen, very much interested. 
“ I don’t think it will do to tell ton to-nfglit,’* fa id Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, smiling. “ 1 foresee that you and 1 should be kept awake 
quite too late if we were to enter upon it just n^w. We will le.uc it 
till to-morrow. Now read to mc^ Ioffe, and then to bed." 

9 Ellin obeyed ; and went to sleep 9 with brighter vision * darning 
before lfer eyes than bad been the case for some time. 


CJ I AFTER III. 

W THE WORTH OF A # FlNGER-RI#iO. 

Ellen had to waj| some time for the desired fine day. The equinoc- 
tial storms would have their Vay as usual, and Ellrti thought they 
were longer than evA this year, But aftSr many stormy days had 
tried her patience, there was at lcngth # a suddcA change both without 
acid within doors. The clouds had done their work for that tiiruf and 
fled away before a strong northerly wind, leaving the sky bright and 
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fair. And Mrs. Montgomery's deceitful disease took ft turn, and for 
a little space raised the hopc^ of her friends. eAll .were rejoicing 
but two persons : Mrs. Mftitgomcry was rft^t dcceivcS, Neither was the 
doctor. The shopping project was kept a profound secret fsom him 
and from everybody except Ellen. § 

Ellen watched now fora favourable day* Every morning as soon 
as she rose she went to the window ,te see what was the look of the 
weather; and about *a wcffk after the ch; alKivc noticed, she was 
greatly pleased one morning, on opening her window as usual, todind 
the air and sky promising all that could Jjc desired. It was one of 
those beautiful days in tjic end of September, that sometimes herald* 
October before it arrive*.,— cloudless, brilljpnt, and breathing balm. 
“This will do," said Ellen to herself, in great satisfaction. “ I thjnk 
this will do; 1 hopfr mamma will think so.’’ 

* Hastily dressing herself, and a good deal excited already, she ran 
downstairs ; and after th£ morning salutations, examined lier toothers 
looks with as much anxiety as she h^d just done those of the weather. 
All wfts satisfactory there also ; and Ellen ate her breakfast with an 
excellent appetite ; hut she said not X word of the intended expedition 
till her father should be gone. She Contented herself with strengthen- 
ing her hopetPby making constant fresh inspections of the weather and 
her mother's countenance alternately ; and her eves returning from the 
window on one of these excundoift. and meeting her mother's face, qpw 
a* smile there whiefc sai^l all she wanted. Breakfast went off more 
vigorously than ever. But after ticakfast it seemed to Ellen that her 
father never would go away^ He took the newspaper, an uncommon 
thing for him, and poied over it most pcrsevermgly, while Ellen was in 
a perfect fidget of impatience. Her mother, seeing the state shg was i 
in, and taking pity on her, sent her tipsiairs to do some little matters 
of tftisincss in her own room. These Ellen •despatched with all 
possible zeal and speed ; and coming down again found hef father 
gone and her mother alone. She flew to kiss her in the first place, 
and then made the enquiry, •“ Don’t you think *to-dhy #ill do, 
mamma ? ” 

“As tine* as possible, Mien; wc could not have 'a better; but 1 
must wait till the doctor has been 0 here.” 

‘ “Mamma,” said Ellen, afteea pause, making a gvat effort of sq)f- 
denial, “d am afraid you o ugh n’t to go out io*ge^ these thing? for nfb. 
Pray don't, mamma, if you think it will -do y8u harm. 1 would rather 
go without them ; indeed 1 would.*’ 

■“jfever mind that| Ellen,” said Mrs. Montgomery, kissing her^ir 
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41 1 am bent upon it ; it would be quite as much of a disappointment to 
me as to you nqt to go We ha\c a loxcly d^y foi it, and jv c will take* 
our time and wjflk slow 1} , atfd we hat cn't far to go cithei Hut 1 must 
let Dr. Qreen make lus xisit fiist ’ 

To* fill up tnc time till Jfe came \}rs. Montgomery employed ITen 
in reading to her as usui) And this mornings reading I lien long 
after remembered Her mother alncc ted hci to scxeial pissagesm 
different parts of the Bible that speak ot lxMxcn and its cnjoxnients , 
and though, when she begin, hei oxn little he ut w is full of c\(ite 
ment, in \iew of the dav s plans, and betting with hope tnd pica surf, 
the sublu%e beauty of the winds ind thought*!, is she went on, awed 
her into quut, and her motkcis in mnci it length tui ltd her itt niion 
entuely fio n luust If Mia Montgomery wa*» lung on the sofa, and 
for tTie most p u t listened in silentt, with lur ejes dosed, but sum 
times saying a woid oi two tint liifuh 1 lien fed how deep w is the 
intctest Her mother had in the things she read of, and how putc anTl 
stiong the pleasuie she was t\cn nww t iking in them , ind soinetijnt s 
there was a* smile on her fate that P I'm sc v< i hkccl to seh , it gave 
her an indistinc t feeling tli it hci uftther would not he long aw iv from 
that heaxen to whu.li slit; set m *d jflfcc uly t > b< long 1 llc^ h id i s id 
eonsciousn ss, too th it she hid no put with her motliri in this m li- 
ter bhe rouftt hn llx go on S' c r unc to th it be tut ful pas*, ije in 
the seventh of Kixd ition 

, M And^bne of the licit is answeicd, s^xing unto nit, Wh it aic these 

which arc arras id in while lobes * and xx hence c a mb they * And 1 
said unto him, Sir, thou knowest And lie sud unto me, Ihcse aie 
they which came out of great tribulation, and haxe washed their lobes 
a «d m;jde them white in the blood of the I ainb 1 heieforc aic tics 
tefore the thtonc of God, and scive'f Inft day and night in His tc tuple , 
a id He tfiat siueth on die tht one shall dxvell among tlu m J Ik y sli ill 

hunger n6 moie, neither thirst any more , nfeither sli ill tho sun light 
on them, nor any ljeat Foi the Limb which isuin the midst of ihc 
throne shdtl feed thenv^nd shall lead Sum unto Jiving fointnnsof 
waters and God shall wipp aflav all tears fiom their eyes 
With difficulty, and a husky xoire*, JJlcn'got ft i rough it. Liftiig 
then her eyes to her mothers face, she saw again the same stngu'aily 
sweeV smile. Lllen felt that she, could not read another a* ord ; to her 
relief the door opened* and Dr GVeen came in. His appearance 
Adbaitged thp whole course of her thoughts. AH that wa&grav c or pain* 
Jfaltal qui^dy away ; Ellen's head was iriYmediately full again of what 
JjjpHlffied it before she began to read. 
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• As soon as the doc tor had retired and was fairly out of hearing, 
11 Now, man i m a, shall go?" said fcllen. *‘\cmi needn’t stir, 
mamma ; I'll briftg all your things to you, and put them onj may 1, 
mamma? then you won't be a bit tired before \uu set out." 

Iler mother assented; and witfi a great deal of tenderness and a 
f^re.it deal of eagerness, Kllen put’nnjicr **to' kings and shoes, arranged 
her hair, and did alf th.it«shc c.uild low^jl changing her dress, and 
putting on her bonnet and shawl ; and greatly delighted she was ^hen 
the business was a< c nmpli-dicd. * 

“ Now, mamma, yon took like yourself ; I haven’t seen yyu look sp 
well this gic.it while. I'm so glad ynu’ic gpmg out again, ’ -aid Kllen, 
putting hei arms round her ; “ I dA believe iL will do \^»u good. Now, 
mamma, I'll go and get ready ; I’ll be \eiy quick about it ; you slian't 
have to wait long for me." • 

•In a few minutes the flvo set foryji from the house. Tlie dlty was as 
fine as could be; there was no lgind, there was no dust ; the sun 
was*not oppressive > and Mrs. Montgomery did feel tefreshed and 
strengthened dining the few stejA they had to lake to their first 
stopping place. « 

It was a jeweller’s store. Kllen had ne\er iJeen in one before m her 
life, and her first feeling on entering was of dazzled wonderment at the 
glittering s])lendours aiouiul ; itus was presently fmgoitcn in curiosity 
to know what lien mother could possibly want there. She £bon dis- 
covered that she? had eonic to sell and not to buy. Mrs. Montgomery 
diew a ring from her tingcf, andMter a little chatTeiing parted with it 
to the owner of the ft ore for eighty dollars, being about three-quarters 
of its real \alue. Tlu* money was ^united out, and she left the store. 

“ Mamma," said Kllen in alowAoice, •* wasn't that grandmamma’s* 
ling, which I thought you loved so muc h • * 

“ Yes, I did love it, Kllen, but 1 lo\e you better.’* 

“O, mamma. 1 atij very sorry !‘ 5 said Kllen. 

“You need not be sorry, Ay dear. Jewels^ in thenfeelvA are the 
merest nothings tif me ; and as for tjiefresj, it doesn't matter ; I can 
remember my mother wifliout jjnv help from a trinket.*** 

There were tears, however, in Mrs. Montgomery 1 * eyes, that showed 
the sacrifice tynl cost her something ; jind there w«re tears in Eyen's 
that told it was not thrown away # upon her. # 9 • 

“ 1 am sorry you should know of this," continued Mrs. Montgomery; 
“y^u should not if 1 could h.tvc helped it. Hut set vour heart quite at* 
rest, El'cn : 1 assume you ties use of my i mg gives me wore pleasure 
on tfic whole than any otl^r ] could have made i f it.” 
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Af grateful squeeze of her hand and glance into her fare was Ellcti 1 * 
answer. # * •* 7 

Mrs. Arfontgomery had applied to her husb.riul for the funds 
necessary to fit Kllcn coipfort.ibly for the time they should be absent ; 
and in answer he had giveh her a sum barely sufficient for mere cloth- 
ing. Mrs. Montgomery knew 4iim Letter than to ask for a further 
supply, but she resolved totflavc recourse tot other means to do what 
she had determined upon. Now that she was about to lea\e her little 
daughter, and it might be for c\er, she had set her heart upon provid- 
er her \wth certain things which she thought important to her comfort 
and improvemeftt, and which Kllcn would go very long without if she 
didjiot give them to her, and turn* , J Kllcn had had vciy few presents in 
her life, and those always of the simplest arrd cheapest kind ; her 
mother resolved that in the midst t>f the bitterness of this time she 
would gife her one pleasure, if she#could ; it iVnght he the last. m 
They stopped next at a book-store. “ Oh, wh it a delicious smell of 
new books*” said Kllcn, as they altered. “ Mamma, if iu wasift for 
o pc thing, I should say I never w£s so happy in my life.” 

Children's books, lyipg in tempting confusion near tli* door, im 
mediately fastened Ellen’s eyes and attention. She opened one, and 
was already deep in the interest of it, when the word “ Hibles " struck 
herear. Mrs. Montgomery was desfring the shopman to show her 
various kinds and sizes that she mjglit choose from among them. 
Down went Ellen’s book, and she flew to the place where a dozen 
different foibles were presently displayed. •Ellen’s wits weie ready to 
forsake her. Such beautiful foibles sljc had neve? seen ; she pored in 
ecsta^ over their varieties of typtf and binding, and was very evidently 
in love yrith them all. 3 • 

“Noty Ellen,” saW Mrs. Montgomery, “look and choose; take 
your time, and sec which you like best.” • 

It was not likely that “ Ellen’s time ” would \jc a short one. Her 
mother Seeing this, tQpk a chair at a Itttle distance to await patiently 
her decision ; an^while JilWh’j eyes were ri vetch on the foibles, her 
own very nattirally were fixed upon hqr. 1 rf the ok ci lenient and cager- 
nessof the moment, Ellen had thrown off her light bonnet, and with 
flushed cheek and*s parking ege, and a brow grave wi^i unusual care, 
as*thoug)v a nation’Sffatj were deciding, she was weighing the com- 
parative advantages of large, small, and middle sized ; —black, blue 
purple, and red gilt and not gilt clasp and no clasp. Every jjiing 
hut the Bibles before her Ellen had forgotton utterly ; she was deep in 
what was to her the moft important of bqjiness ; she did ntt Ac the 
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bystanders smile ; she did not know thcie were an), lb her mother’s 
tye it was e most fair jjght JVIi s Montgomery gaied with riding 
emotions of plcasiyc ind pain that struggled for the master) ; but pain 
at last got the better and lose \cry high “How can I give thee up ! 1 
was the one thought of her hcar^ l nabletfo command herself, she 
rose and went to a distant pi r t of 9 thc c ount?r, where she seemed to be 
examining hooks , but u ais, some of flic bitten st she had c\er shed, 
wcic falling thick upon thef dusty floor, ana* she felt her heart like to 
bieak Hot little duighter it one < rtkl of the counter had forgdtten 
there c\cr was sti'h a thing as sorrow in«ihe world, and she at the 
other was bowed bcncifha weight of it that was nigh to cfusli hcr. # 
Hut in her extienui) she betook hoisclf Uf that refuge she had ne\er 
known to fail , it 4’d not fill lit r now Shi lemcinb* ed the words 
Ellen had been reiding to her that \cry morning, and they came like 
thebteath of lit awn upgn the fever of her soul “ Not my^will, but 
'1 bine be done ’ .She strove and piayed to sa> it, and dot in vain; 
and «|ftei a little while she was able to return to her scat. She felt 
th.it she had bun shaken «b\ a temfifst, but she was calmefnow than 
Ik fore 

1 lUn was just as she hicl left lie *an<l app.ucntly just as far from 
c nung to any conclusion Mis Montgnmer) was resolved to let her 
take hei wav Picsmtlv 1 llen^came over from the counter with a 
li*gc iov.il octavo llible, heiw enough to be a good lift fpr her. 

“ M limn i,” she tu 1 r i mug tuon her m ither’s lap and opening it, 

“ what do vou think of that 7 isn’tjth it splendid 7 ' 

“ A most splendid nage intleed , is this >our choice, Fllen ?” 

14 Well, mamma, I don t know f what do >ou think 7 9 
4i 1 think it is lather inconveniently large and heav> for every day 
usee It is quite a weight upon m> lip I shouldn’t like tp carry 
it in ni) hands long 'Sou would want a little* tabic on puijpose to 
held it” * 

“ Well, that wouldntt do at ^11 , 9 said Ellen, laughing; “ 1 believe 
you are tight, mamniji , I wonder 1 didn't think of ij. 1 mi£ht have 
k town that tii)self ” 

She took it luck, dhd tfiere fellow ed another careful Examination 
of the whole stock , and then Fllen came to her mother with a beauti- 
ful miniature edition in two volumes, gtUand pLispetf, and very perfect, 
in all respects, but of exceedingly email pnnfc • • m 

%i I think I'll have ties, mamma,” said she. 14 Isn’t it a beauty? I 
could put it in my pocket, )oJ know, and carry it anywhere with the, 
greatest ease." 
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" It would have one gicat objection to me,” said Mis. Montgomery 
" inasmuch as 4 cannot possibly see to read it ” * 

“ Cannot you* mamma ! put I can lead it t>crfcctl) ” 

“ Well, my dear, take it ; that is, if >ou will ni ike up join mind to 
put on spectacles before your time ” 

"Spectacles, mamma' *1 hope I shall nc\£i lia\c to wcai spe - 
taclcs.” 9 

“ What do you propose Ur do when youi sight fails, it >ou shall lne 
so long?” 

“ Well, mamma if it comas to that but ) ou don t ad\ isc me tlicn to 
take this l 'ttlc beaut) ? 

"Judge for yodisclf , I think >ou aic old enough. * 

" ( know wh«»* you think, though, mamma, and 1 date say you aic 
right, too, 1 won't take it, though its a pit).* Well, 1 must look 
again." 

Mrs. Montgomery came to her help, foi it was plain hllcn had lout 
the power of judging amidst so many tempting obiects Hut she 
presently simplified the matter by putting aside all that uirc’deiuledly 
too laigc,oi too small, or tor) hue print 'lhcic rem lined till ce, of 
moderate sire and suffic icntly laigdHvpe, but different bmd/ftg- 
"Either of these, I think, will answer your put pose nicel),’ said 
Mrs. Montgomery 

"Then, mamma, if jou please, I w 11 ha\c the icd one. I like that 
best, because it will put me in mind of /outs.” 

Mrs. Montgomery could find no fault with this rea’son. She paid 
for the red Bible, and directed it to be sent home "Shan 1 1 cany 
it, mamma?” said Ellen 

• " Nog you would find n in the way , vc have several things to do 
yet" ' * > 

" Have^we, mamma r I thought we only came to get a Bible * 

“ That is enough for one day, I confess , ! am a little afraid your 
head will be turned , but I must run thc/isk of up 1 dare not lose the 
opportunity of this fine weather, 1 may n#t have such another. I 
wish to ha\c the c|mifort*of thaiking when 1 am awav that I have 
left you with everything necessary to tha keeping up of good habits— 
everything that will make them pleasant and easy. 1 wish you to be 
ihrafts neat, and ti<$% and industrious; depending on others as little 
ns passible 1 and careful to improve ^yourself by every means, and 
especially by writing to me! I will leave you no excuse, Ellen, for 
wtag in any of these duties. I trust you will not disappoint me iflta 
particular.” 
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Kllcn's lfcart was loo full to "speak; she again looked up tearfully 
aid pressed her mother'** hand. • 

• 1* I do nut expect to ^e disappointed, love," rttyrned Mrs. Mont- 
gomery. ~ # 

They now entered a large fancy store, “ What are we to pet here, 
mamma said l-.llrn. • • 

“ A bo\ lo put jour pen-. and paper in,” said her mother, smiling. 

“ Oh, to be .sure, ‘ •said Klim; 44 1 iTad jluiosi f irgottcn that." She 
quite forgot it a mhiiitr after. It w,i* the first time she had ever seen 
the inside of such a store ; and the Articles displayed on cvcrjfsidc 
completely bewitched her. f rom one thing to another she went, 
admiring ami wonderflig ; in her wildest di earns she Had nevet 
imagined su< h beautiful things, '£he store* was fairy-land. 

Mrs. Montgomery meanwhile attended to business. •‘Having chosen 
a neat little japanned dressing box, perfectly plain, but well supplied 
with even thing a childg'ould want in that line, she called fallen from 
tfle delightful journey of discovery she was making round the store, 
aiuUaskcd her what she thought nl it. “I think it's a little beauty," 
said r.l’en ; “but I nevePsuw sin ful place for beautiful things." 

“ You think it u ill do then : " s.ii^ hei mother. 

“ For me# mamma 1 You don't mean to give it to me? Oh, mother, 
how good \miare! Hut 1 know what is the b.-st way to think you, 
and I'll do it. What a perfect little beauty ! Mamma, I’m too 
happy.” # * 

•* I hope not,” Said licr mother, “ for you know I haven't got you 
the box for your pens and paper ^et.” 

“ Well, mamma. ^11 try*and bear it," said Kllen laughing. “Hut 
do get me the plainest little thing jn the world, for you’re giving me 
too much." 

Mrs. Montgomery asked to look at writing-d^sks, and was«hown to 
another part of the storj for the purpose- “ Mamma,” sryd Ellen, 
in a low tone, as tlicv went. “ you're not going to get me a writing- 
desk?" • . # 

“Why, that is the best kind of box fyr bolding ^riling materials, " 
said her mother, snyling; “ don’t you*think*so ? ” • 

“ 1 don't know what to sa^! ” exclaimed Kllen. can't thank 
you, mamma ; —1 haven't ang words to do it. I thiyk 1 shall go crazy.” 

She was triitx* overcome with the weight of happiness. Words flyied 
licr, and tears came instead. 

From among & gfeat nut^y desks of all descriptions, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery with some difficulty succeeded in choosing one to«hcr mind. 
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It was of mahogany, not very larg.\ but thoroughly well made and 

finished, and vCry convenient and perfect in its internal arrangements. 
Ellen was spcc<giltt*3 ; cwasion.il looko at hcfi'innihcr, ami. deep sighs/ 
were all she had now to offoK 'The desk was quite omptv. “ Ellen,” 
said her* mother, “do you remember the furnituic of Miss Allen's 
desk, that you were so pleased with it while ago ? " 

“ Perfectly, mamma : I know ail that w.is in it." 

44 Well, then, you must prompt me if l forget anything. Your desk 
will be furnished with everything really useful. Merely showy matters 
wc ctn dispense with. Now letYis see. Here is a great empty place 
that I think wants some pajfbr to fill it. Show me some of different 
sffccs, if yflu please." * 

The shopman obeyed, aiW Mrs. Montgomery stocked the desk well 
with«lcttcr papfi, large and small. Ellen looked ?n in great satis- 
faction. 44 That will do nicely," she said. “That large paper will be 
beautiful yhenever 1 am writing to you, mam tty a, you know, and the 
other will do for other times, when Phavcn't so much to say; though 1 
am sure 1 don't know who there ft in the woild 1 should ever s^nd 
letters to except you." 9 1 

44 If there is nobody now, perhaps there will be at so^ie future 
time," replied her mother. “ I hope 1 shall not always ly your only 
correspondent. Now what next:" 

“ Envelopes, mamma r" „ 

“To tyj sure; l h.id forgotten them. Envelopes of both sizes to 
match." * 9 ** 

44 because, mamma you know I nyght, and I certainly shall, want 
to write upon the fourth page of my letter, .Ind I ^uuldn't do it unless 
1 had envelopes." A sufficient stock of envelopes was laid in. 

• 44 Manuna," said Ellen, “ what do^you^ think of a little note-paper? M 
“Who Are the notes to be written to, Ellen?" said Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, jniiling. 

44 You needn't smile, manuna ; you know, as you said, if I don't now 
know, pcr£aps,l shall by-and-by. Mis*»Alleii's dfesk had note-paper; 
that made me tliii^k of h.” , j 

44 So shall yours^iny daughter; while wc ye al^out it wc will do the 
thing, well. And your note-paper will’ keep quite safely in this nice 
little place provide^ for it, even if you sl^puld not want to use a sheet 
of iUh half-a-dozen years.” ' J J 

44 How nfee that ^ ! ’^saicJ Ellen adrhiringly. 

\ 44 1 suppose the note-paper must hav<j envelopes too,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery. 
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“ To be sure, mamma , I suppose so, said Ellen, smtl.ng , “ Miss 
tAllcnshad'” r f • , 

“Well now we^hixc gQt ill the pipei V w tnt, I tfiink, * said Mrs. 
Montgomery 44 tl e next tiling is ink or an inksund, lathes 1 
Different kinds woe pie <n cd/or her clique 

44 O, minimi, thit'ono won}, do, sifti 1 lien anxiously, “\ou 
know tin desk will, lx knocking about pi i ttunk tnd the ink will 
run out, ind spoij cxcixthing It slioufel be one of those that shut 
tight 1 don t see the light kind chert 1 he shopniin brought 
one ' 

44 I here, mainni i, dniynii sec J s ud I lien 44 it shuts with a springs 
and nothing i hi possibly eome out do xou see, m ifhnn ’ \ou can 
turn it tops) turxj c # 

44 1 see )ou ue quite light, m> dt'ii , it scum I should get on \cry 
ill without x ou to ulxise me J ill tin mkst ind it xou pit isc 
i 44 M mini i, xx hat shall I do when nn ink is gone tli it ml&tand will 
hold but i littli, )ou know c 

441 Sum aunt will supply >ou, of s. must nix de ir xilun ytiu are out * 

1 1 cl i ithei t iki some of im o\xr{, b\ h ill s ud 1 lien 
44 \ ou could not eiri) i bottle **»f ink in ynit desk without great 
d ingot to ex erx thing else in it It would not do to xentuie 
“\\i luxi excellent inkpowdn, s ud the shopmin, “in small 
pukagis which ein be xtix lomcmcntlx eairied about 'N ou see, 
mi. un, tliue is acompaitnunt^in the desk for such things ,*and the 
ink is \ei> e isilv in ulc at anx time 
“O, that will do nicelx, *sud 2.1kn 4 tint is just tin, thing 

44 Now what is tif go in this»othci squue place opposite the ink* 
stand ? said Mis Montgonicrx • 

J lhat is the place for the b€>x eft lights mamma 
41 \\ hat soi t of lights • 

44 1 or scaling letteis, ntimnii, xou know 'I hex are not like your 
x\ ix tijter at ill, t^c) nc little wax matches, that bum just long 
enough to sed or two letters, Miss Allqp show ell mt how she 
used them Hers weie m a n cc little jqgt like jjJe inksund on the 
outside. , and there % is & plac^ to light the matches, sfkid a place to 
set them n while thex ue burning, there, minima, that's It,” said 
Ellen, as thc*h >pnm broif^ht fortl^the«article%rhich she wag de- 
scribing, “ that s it exactly , and* that will jjust£t Now, oamnu^lbr 
the wax t 

4 iiYou want to seal >our letter before you ha\e written it, »said 
Montgomery— wethave r.ct got the pens yet * 






“ That's true* mamma ; let us have the pens. And some quills too, 

mamma ? " # • # 

44 Do you knoV fiow to m^ftc a pen, Ellen 

44 No, .mamma, not yet; but 1 want to learn very much. Miss 
Pichegru says that cver^lady oughj to know how to make her own 
pens.” 

“ Miss Pichegru is very rigfit f but I think you ye rather too young 
to learn. However, we will fry. Now here are steq> points enough to 
last )|pu a great while,— and as many quills as it is needful you should 
cut up for one year at least ;*-wc haven't a pen handle yet." 
v“ Here, mamma," said Ellen, holding out a plain ivory one, - don’t 
you like this? I^hink lhatdt is prettier than these that are all cut and 
fussqf), or thosetmher gay ones either.” # 

44 1 think so too, Ellen ; the plainer the prettier. Now what comes 
next?" - 

“The ktiife, mamma, to make th&pcns," saicl Ellen, smiling. • 
“True, the knife. Let us sec some of your hest pen knives. Now, 
Ellen, chootc. That one won't dc^ my de^r ; *it should have two 
blades,— a large as well as a small 8ne. You know you want to mend 
a pencil sometimes.'’ 9 m \ 

44 So I do, mamma, to be sure, you're very right ; here’s a nice one. 
Now, mamma, the wax.' 

44 There is a box full; choose your # own colours." Seeing it was. 
likely to Be a work of time, Mrs. Montgpmery walked away to another 
part of the store. When she returned Ellen had made up an assort* 
ipent of the oddest colours she could And. # 

I won't have any red, mamma, it is^so com molt,” she said. 


44 ! tl^nk it is the prettiest of a!l,’*said Mrs. Montgomery. 

* “ Do you, mamma ? then 1 will hfve ft stick of red on purpose |p 
seal to you with.” • 

44 And tfrio do you intend shall have the benefit of the other colours?" 


, enquired her mother. v 

- 44 1 deddte, nfhmma, ’ jaid Ellen, laughing ; 1 nevej thought of that ; 
^ tun afraid they wifUiave tg gef tej you . You must not mind, mamma, 
**you get gree» andfblue and yellow se.'jfs on A in # while. *’ 

44 1 daresay I shall submit myself to it with a good grace” said Mrs 
44 Hue come, jmy jjear, have we got all tlpt we want? 
ka§, been very Jon^ in furnishing.” 
jRCT aw haven't given me a seal yet, mamma." ^ 
iKpll tali ! « t Therc are a variety before yon ; see if you can find out 
MM tike. By the way, you cannot seal a letter^can you ?" 
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11 Not yet, mamma/’ said Kllen, smiling again. 14 Tflat is another of 
the things 1 have got todcarn.” 9 ^ • $ 

“Then I thinlfyou had better have snnft? wafers in the meantime.’’ 
While Kllen wa-» pic king out her seal, whit h took not a lfttle time, 
Mrs. Montgomery laid in a gooit supply pf wafers of all sorts; and 
then went on further to furnislF thc^dcsk with an i\ory loaf-cutter, a 
paper folder, a poifhcc -box, a ruler, anf a neat little silxer pencil; 
also, some drawihfc pen* fl-., indiambber, and sheets of drawing-paper. 
She took a sad pleasure in adding everything she could think of that 
might be for Kllen’s future use or advantage ; but as with her own 
hands she pi n ed in the desk one thing after ano^ier, tfle thought 
crossed her mind how Kllen uoylcl make drawings with those very 
pencils, on thosif\ cry sheets of papci, which her efVs would never 
see ! She turned away with a sigh, and rccci\ ing Ellen's seal from her 
hand, put that also mils place. Kllen had chosen one wit]) her own 
name. ^ 

‘kWill you send these things a/jme said Mrs. Montgomery; 14 1 
particularly wish to haffe them afc home as eaily in the day as pos- 
sible.’ 

The mat* promised. Mrs. Montgomery paid the bill, and she and 
Ellen left the store. 

They walked a little way in silence. 

“ I cannot thank \cju, mamma/' said Kllen. # 

“It is not yee cssary, mv ^lcar child,” said Mrs. Montgomery, 
returning the pressure of her h;yid ; 44 I know all that you would say.” 

There was as m%h sorfow as joy at that moment in the heart of the 
joy fullest of the two. 

“Where are we going no^, lyamma?" said Kllen again, 9 after ft 
wliilc. # • 

“ 1 wished and intended to have gone to St. Clair and Sleury’s to 
get you some merino and other things ; but we have been detained so 
long already that t think Miacl better go home. L feeL somewhat 
tired." , , 

“ I am vciy song, de%r mamma," Said Ellen,— ♦ I am 'afraid I kept 
you too long about that desk.' 9 

“ You did not keep me,, my love, any longer than I chose to be 
kept. Hut f think I will go home ndto, aiTd take tne chance of jjqpther 
line day for the merino." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

• THE ISITTKK-SWEKT OK LIFE. 

When dinner was over and the table cleared ifwav, the mother and 
daughter were left, as they always loved to be, alqpc. It was late in 
the afternoon, and already somewhat dark, dor clouds had gathered 
over beautiful sky of the mowing, and the wind rising now and 
then made its voice heard. Mrs. Montgomery was lying on the sofa as 
u^:al, scciryngly at case.; and Ellen was sitting on a little bench before 
the fire, very much at her eai»e indeed, without any seeming about it. 
She smiled as sljp met her mother's tycs. 

“ Y%u have made me very happy to-day, mamma.” 

“I am glad of it, my dear child. I hoped I ijjiould. I believe the 
whole affait has given me as much pleasure, Ellen, as it has you.” • 

There was a pause. • 

“ Mammal will take the greatest possible c;y;c of my new treasures.” 

“I know* you will. If I had dcnibtcd it, Ellen, most assuredly I 
should not have given them to yortf sorry as I should hay* been to 
leave you without them. So you sec you have not established a 
character for carefulness in vain.” 

“And, mamma, I hope you have lift given them to me in vain 

0 cither. I*will try to use them in the waj that I taiowiyou wish me to : 

that will be the best way I can thank you.” • 

u Well, I have left you no excuse, Ellen. • You know fully what I 
wish you to do and to be ; and when I ayi away I lhall please myself 
with thinking that my little daughter is following her mother’s wishes ; 
I%hall btlievc so, Ellen. You will nc* IcPmc be disappointed ?” % 

“O no, ftamma,” saiAElien, who was now in her mothers arms. 

1 “Well, Hiy child,” said Mrs. Montgomery, *in a lighter tone, “my 
gifts will serve as reminders for you if you are cve^ tempted to forget 
my lessons.# If you fail to send me letters* or if those^ou send are not 
what they ought to bq, I tnink the desk will cry shame upon you. And 
i£you ever go an hdur witK a hole in y^ur stocking; or a tear in your 
dress, or a string off your petticoat, I hope the sight of your work-box 
Will mqjce you blush. • 

“ Work-box, mamma ? ” 

4 M Yes. O, I forgot ; you\f not seen that.” 

■ *“ No, mamma ; what do you mean ? ” t 

^ 41 Why, my* dear, that was one of the things you »|pst wanted, bqj 1 

fljEhought it best not to overwhelm you quite giis morning; so while 
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^you were on an exploring expedition round the store t chose and fur- 
nished onefor you.” * t • # • 

14 O, mamma, 'mamma ! ” said Ellen, Vetting up and clasping her 
hands ; “ what shall I do? I don’t know what to say ; 1 can'trsay any- 
thing. Mamma, it’s too mu< h.” • • 

So it seemed, for Ellen sat dewn and began to cry. Her mother 
silently reached out a hand to her, which she squeezed and kissed 
with all the energy of gratitude, love, and sorrow ; till gently drawn 
by the same hand she was plared'aguin in her mother’s arnfc and 
upon her bosom. And in that tried i cstfng-place she lay, calmed and 
quieted, till the shades of afternoon deepened into evtning, and 
evening into night, and the lighi t of the fire was alf that was left to 
them. ' • • 

Suddenly she broke the silence. 

44 Mamma, what (loss that mean, 4 He that Invcth father or mother 
more than Me, is not worthy of Me '? ” 

P It means just what it says/ If you love anybody or anything 
better than Jesus ChrisPynii cannot be one of Ilis child reft.’* 

44 Hut then, mamma,” said Helen, raising her head, “how can I be 
one of 1 listchildrcn ? I do love you a great deal better ; how can I help 
it, mamma ? " 

“You cannot help it, 1 kno\y my dear,” said Mrs. Montgomery, with 
a sigh, “ except by I lis grace who has promised to change the hearts of 
His people -iq take away llu*heart of stone and give them a heart of 
flesh.” # 

44 Hut is mine a ^eart df stone then, mamma, because 1 cannot help 
loving you best ? ” * % 

44 Not to me, dear Ellen,” (epljyd Mrs*. Montgomery, pressing closgr 
the little form that lay in her arms ; 4 * I have never found jt so. Hot 
yet 1 know that the Lor<J Jesus is far, far more worthy of yojjr affection 
than 1 am, and if your heart were not hardened by sin you would see 
Him so; it is only € becau>c you do not know Him that you love me 
better. Pray, pray, my dear child, that # He would tjike awiQr the power 
of sin, and show ypu Hjinself : that in all that is Ranting.” 

44 1 will, mamma,” said Ellen, tearfully. 44 O, mamftia, what shall I. 
do without you?” m 

Alas, Mr?. Montgomerys heart nchoed the (fbestion; she had no' 
answer. 

•* Mamma,” said*EUcn, after a few minutes, 44 can 1 have no true lev#; 
{ b Him at all unless I loveYlim best?" • \ 

I dare not saf that you can,” answered her mother, seriously* 
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“ Mamma,” said Ellen, after a little, again raising her head and 
looking her moth^p4ulI in the fare, a%if wiling to apply the severesf 
test to this harcT doctrine, a «fb speaking without indescribable expres- 
sion, u do you love Him better than you ilo me ? ” 

“I do indeed, my daughter,” repeated Mrs. Montgomery; “that 
does not make my love to you the lefcjj, but the more, Ellen.’’ 

“ O, mamma, mamma,” ^iid'EU n, clinging to her, “1 wish you 
would teach me ! I have only you, and 1 a ingoing to lose you. What 
shalUI do, mamma ? ” * 

With a voice that strove to be calm Mrs. Montgomery answered, 
VI love them that We Me, and they that jfbek Me early shall find 
Me.’” And aftlr aminut#or two she added, “ He who says this has 
pressed too tl*u He will 1 gather the lambs with arm, and carry 
them in His bosom.’ ” 

The words fell soothingly on Ellen's ear, ar*l the slight tremor in 
the voice "reminded her also that her mother must not be agitateef 
She checked herself instantly, and%oon lay as before, quiet and $lill 
on her mottler’s bosom, with her byes fixed ofl the fire ; and Mrs. 
Montgomery did not know that when she now and then pressed a 
kiss upon the forehead tjiat lay t»o fear her lips, it every tigifc brought 
the water to Ellen's eyes and a throb to her heart. Hut after some 
half or three-quarters of an hour had passed away, a sudden knock at 
the door found both mother and daughter asleep ; it had to be repeated 
once or ttirice before the knocker could gain attchtioif. 

“ What is that, mamma?” said Ellen, starting up. * 
u Somebody at the door. Open it quickly* love. ” 

Ellen did so, and found a man standing there, with his arms rather 
{pll of sundry packages. 9 

“ O, minima, my things ! ” cried £lleif, clapping her hands ; “ lieee 
they are ! ” • 

- The man placed his burden on the table, and withdrew. 

“O, mamma, 1 am so glad they are £ome ! Wow, if 1 only had a 
ligh^-this^s desk, Ucnow, for it’s the largest ; and 1 think this is 
my dressing-box, aijwell a* I <?au tell by feeling— yes, it is, here’s the 
handle on top f and this is my dear work-box— not ?o big as the desk, 
not so little as the dressing-box. O, mamma, mayn’t 1 ring for a 
light?)’ • , . # 

Tltere was no need, for % servant just then entered, bringing the 
W^ied-for candles, and the not-wished-for tea . Ellen was capering 



you what I’ll do,” she said, after a pause of consideratjpn ; 4 ‘ I'll make 
•the tea the fu st thing, before 1 untie a single knofc; won’t that be best, 
mamma? Uec ajise 1 iSiow ifl once b^jin to hxfk, 1 shan’t want to 
stop. Don’t you think that is wise, mamma?" s 

Hut, alas ! the lire had got very low ; thiyc was no making the tea 
cjnic kl\ ; and tin* toaM was a wink of time. And when all was over 
at length, it was then too late for EJIcn^to begin to undo packages. 
She struggled witji impatience a minute Or two, and then gave up the 
point very gracefully and went to bed. # 

She had a fine opportunity the next da); to make up for the evening’s 
disappointment. It wi.s iloiuly and storm) ; going out wq^ not to lje 
thought of, and ii was very unlikely that am bod)* would come in. 
Ellen ju\ full) allotted the whole ifiorning to the exau^pation and trial 
of her new possessions : and as soon as breakfast was over ari& the 
mom clear she set about it. She first went through the desk and 
everything in it, making a running commentary on the excellence, 
fitness, and beaut) of all it contained ; then the dressing-box received 
a share, but a much ^nailer share, of attention ; anil* lastly, wish 
fingers trembling with eagerness, %ho untied the packthread that was 
wound round th§ work-box, and Slowly took off cover after cover ; she 
almost screamed when the last was removed. The box was of satin- 
wood, beautifull) finished, and lined with crimson silk ; and Mrs. 
Montgomery had taken good fare it should want nothing than Ellen 
might need to kocp her clothe^ in perfect order. • « 

“O, manuvfti, how beautiful! t), mamma, how good you are! 
Mamma, I promise \ou VII nc\Vr be a slattern. Here is more cotton 
than I can use up c in a great jthile— every number, I do think; and 
needles, oh, the needles ! w hat a parcel of them ! and, mamma ! what 
i\ lovclv scissors ! did you cfloos% it, mamma, or did it belong to tlfe 
box?"' * 

“ I chose it." 

*• I might have guessed it, mamma, it’s just like you. And here's a 
thimble fits mi^ exactly : Snd an emery b^g ! ho\v*pre«y !— and a 
bodkin ! this is a great deal nicej fhan your*,* mamma— yours is 
decidedl) the wortc fof wear^— and what s this?— O,4o make eyelet 
holes with, I know. And O, mamma, here is almost everything, I 
think— heretic tapes, andlmttons, jnd hooks aad eyes, and turning 
cotton, and silk-winders, and # pins, and^all $orts of thipgs. What’s 
this for, mamma ? ” 9 

» “ That's a scissors to cut? buttonholes with. Try it ontfiat piece of 
pager that lies by«you, and you w ill see how it works,” 
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“Oil, I scc^' said Ellen how very nice that is. \Ccll, 1 shall 
take great pains nog- to make my button-holes ver> h.tndsomel)." 

One survey if lier richc% could bf no nftan* satis!) Ellen. For 
some time she pleased herself by going ovef and over the contents of 
the box, finding each time something new to like. At length she 
closed it, and keeping it still in her Hip, sat awhile looking thoughtfully 
into the tire; till turning towards heY mother she met her gaze, fixed 
mournfully, almost tearful!}, on herself. # The* box was instantly 
shoved aside, and getting up ayd bursting into tears, Ellen went to 
her. “ O, dear mother,” sh,c said, “ 1 wish they were all back in the 
jtore, if I # could only keep you ! ” 9 

Mrs. Montgomery answered only by folding her to her heart. 

11 Is there n^liclp for it, mammal" 

“There is none. We know that all things shall*work together for 
good to them that love Hod,” 

“ Themit will all be good for you, mamma,' *but what will it be fyr 
me ? ” And Ellen sobbed bitterly^ 

“ It will he all well, my precious ahi Id, I doubUnot. I do not ifaubt 
it, Ellen. Do you not doubt it either, love* but from the hand that 
wounds seek the healing. He wounds that He may heal\ He does 
not afflict willingly. Perhaps He sees, Ellen, that) oil flcvcr would 
seek Him while you had me to cling to." 

Ellen clung to her at that moment • yet not more than her mother 
clung toiler. 

“ How happy we were, mamma, only a year ago oven a month.” 

“We have no continuing city licit!,” answered her mother, with a 
sigh. “ but there is a home, Ellen, where changes do not come ; and 
they that are once gathered there are parted no more for ever ; and all 
# tears are wiped from their eyes. 4 believe I am going fast to that 
• home; And now my ^greatest concern is that my littte Ellen— my 
prccious*baby— may follow me and come there too.” 

No more was said, nor could be said, till the jound of the doctor's 
steps upon tin? stair obliged each of tliciTi to assume an appearance of 
composure as speedily’ as possible, but they coufcl not succeed per- 
fectly enouglwto bftncl him. He did not seem veiy well satisfied, and 
told Ellen he believed he should have to get another nurse,— he was 
afraif} she didn’t obey orders. • 

While th$ doctor wag there bible was brought in ; and no 

sooner was he gone than if underwent as thorough an examination as 
♦ the boxes had received. Ellen went oner everf part of it with^hc 
same great care and satisfaction; but mixed with^ a different feeling. 
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The words that caught her eye as she turned over thejeaves seemed 
to echo what her mother had b^en saying to hert II began to grow 
dear already. After a litjlc she rose and thought it f to xhe sofa. 

44 Are you satisfied with it, Kllcn ? ” « 

44 Oh yes, mamma ; it is perfectly beautiful outside and inside. 
Now, mamma, will yoft please to # \vrite mj> name in this precious book 
—my name, and anything else you pleasy mother. I’ll bring you my 
new pen to write it*with, and I've got ink here— shall I ?” 

She brought it, and Mrs. Montgomery wrote Ellen’s name, and the 
date of the gift.. The pen played a moment in her fingers, and then 
she wrote below the dale : e • 

14 1 love them that love Me ; and they that seek Me earty shall find Me.’* 
This was for Ellen ; but the next 4 words were not for her ; what ljiade 
her write them ?- 

“ I will be a God to tjicc, and to thy seed after thee.” 

• They were written almost unconsciously, and as if bowed by an un- 
seen force, Mrs. Montgomery’s hand sank upon the open page; and 
licrVhole soul went tip \yith her petition : « 

44 Let these words be my memorial, that I have trusted in Thee. 
And oh, when these miserable lipt are silcnt^for ever, remember the 
word unto hy servant, upon which Thou has caused me to hope ; and 
be unto my little one all Thou hast been to me. Unto Thee lift 1 up 
mine eves, O Thou that dwelled in the heavens.” 

She raised her iacedrom the^book, closed it, and gave it sitently to 
Ellen. Ellen hud noticed her action, but had no suspicion of the 
cause ; she supposed that one T>f her mother’s frequent feelings of 
weakness or sickncA had madc^hcr lean her head upon the Bible, and 
she thought no more about It. However, Ellen felt that she granted 
nc\morc of her boxes that day* She took her old place by the side ot 
her mother’s^ofa, with her head upon her mother’s hand, and an ex-- 
pression of sorrow in her face that it had not worn for severaPdays. 


CHAPTER V. 

• • 

A PEEP INT<* THE WIDE WORLD. 

The next day # would not do for the intended shopping ; nor the Aext.^ 
The third day was fine, though <yol and windy, * * 

44 Do you think you can venture out to-day, mamma?" said Ellen. ; .;>■ 
J 4 1 am afraid not 1 do not feel quite equal to it ; and tl\e wind ig« * 
grea^ deal too high for me, besides." 
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“Well,’ - saic^ Ellen, in a tone of one w I 10 is making up ter mind to 
something, “we have a fine diiv by-and-byc, 1 suppose, if \\<^ 
wait long enough f we had to u ait a great whffe for our first shopping 
day. I wish such another a ould come lountfl” 

“But tTic misfortune is^" said her mother, “that we cannot a fiord to 
wait. November will soon be here, and youi c lathes may be suddenly 
wanted before they aie icady^ if we do not bestir oui selves. And Miss 
Rice is coming in a few day*- 1 ought to h*ve tlie merino rc.idy for 
her.” # 

“What will you do, mamma ? " r 

41 1 do ppt know, indeed, Ellen ; I am gicatly at a loss.*' 

44 Couldn't papa get the studs for you. mamma ? " 

“ No, he's t<jp busy ; and besides, he knows nothing at all about 
shopping for me ; he would be suie to bung me ex.iftly what 1 do not 
want. I tried that once." 

44 Well, "what will you do, mamma t Is there nobody else you could 
ask to get the things for you ? Mis* Foster would do it, mamma." 

44 1 know the would, and 1 should «sk her vwthout any clillic ulty,1mt 
she is confined to hei room with a fold. 1 sec nothing foi it but to be 
patient and let drugs take their com sc, though if a favourable oppor- 
tunity should offer you would have to go, clothes or no*clotlics ; it 
would not do to lose the chance of a good escort.” 

And Mrs. Montgomery s face showed that this possibility of Ellen's 
i going unprovided gave her some uneasiness. Ellen^obscrved it. 

“Never mind me, dearest mother; don’t be in the least worried 
about my clothes. You don’t know How little 1 think of them or caie 
for them. U's no matter at all whcther t I have them or not.” 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled and paisscdher hand fondly over her little 
daughter's head, but presently rcsemicd her anxious look out of t^e 
window. * 9 

“Mamftia!” exclaimed Ellen, suddenly starting up, 44 a bright 
thought has just come into my head ' 77/ do it foj you, mamma ! ” 
“Do wtaM?' i # • f 

44 1*11 get the merino and things for you, mamma. You needn’t smile 
—I will, indeed, if /ou will* let me ? " • • 

44 Perhaps you could ; but my dear ctlild 1 am afraid you wouldn’t 
* like $e business.” « • m 

“Afes 1 sljpuld ; indeed, mamma, I should like it dearly if I could 
4%MAp you so. Will you let ifte try, mamma? ” 

M I don’t like, my child, to venture you alone on such an erraigl, 

: ’Among crowds of people ; I should be uneasy about you.” 
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“ Dear lAamina. what would the c rowds of people do to me? I am 
# not a hit afraid. You know, mamma, I ha\c ofum lak^n walks alone, 

— that's nothing new ; .Hid whal harm sl^uld <oim»to*mc while I am 
in the store? Yflu needit’l he the Icait uneasy about me — may I go?” 
Mrs. Montgomery smiled, hut was silent. * 

“ May I go, mamma?'' repeated KUen. Let me go at least and 
try what 1 can do. What do )ofi say # mamma?" 

11 1 don't know wfiat to^.i), my d.iugh&r, hut I am in difficulty on 
either hand. 1 wRl let you go and s^e what you can do. It would be 
a gn at relief to me to get this merino by any means." 

“Then shall 1 go ngjit away, mamma?" 

“ As well now as ever. J 'on are not afrgid of the wind ? 
u 1 should think not," said Kllcn ; and away she scampered upstairs 
to get ready. With eager haste she dressed herself ;Then with*|great 
care and partic ul.uity, took her mother’s instructions as to the article 
limited ; and finally stt out sensible that a great trust was deposed in 
her, and feeling busy and important accordingly, llut at the very 
boftoin of Kllen's lujart there w ii^'i little sec ret doubt filings respecting 
her undertaking. She ifaidly kne* it was there, but then she couldn’t 
tell what it was that made her fingers so inclined to be tremulous while 
she was dossing, and that made her heart bc f at (pucker than it ought, 
or than was pleasant, and one of her cheeks so much hotter than the 
other. However, ^he set forthtupon her errand with a very brisk step, 
which she kept iy> til ton turning a cornel she came in sight outlie place ^ 
she was going Ui. Without tlifnking much about it, KUen had directed 
her steps to St. Clair and Henry's. but her steps slackened as soon 
as she came in sight of it, and continued to slacken as she drew nearer, 
and she went up the broad lligtit of marble steps in front of the store 
very slowly indeed, though they were exceedingly low and ca^. • 
Timidly idic entered the large hall of the entrance. It was full of 
people, and the buzz of business was heard on .ill sides. KUen had for 
some time past seldom gone shopping with her mother, and had 
never been in this stoic but «nce or twice before. Shuhac^not the re- 
motest idea wlierJ, or in what apartmewt of flie building, the merino 
counter was situated, and she could Sec no*onc to%pcal£ to.* At length 
one of the i lerks at the desk Observed her, and remarked to Mr. St. 
Clair, who stood by, “Th«ic is a little gul, sy*, who seems to be 
lookuig for something, or wailing for*somebody ; she has been send- 
ing there a good while." Mr. ?>t. Clair, ftpon this, advanced to poor 
glen's relief. 9 • 

“What do you wish, miss?” he said. 
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But Ellen lyiil been so long preparing sentences, tmng to utter 
them and failing in* the attempt, that now, when an opportunity tij 
speak and J)C lftafti was gixen her, tfte poxxfcr of speech’ seemed to 
be gone. • 

44 Do you wish anything, miss?" enquired Mr. St. C lair again. 
u Mother sent me," stammered Etlen,--“ l wish, if xou please, sir, - 
mamma wished me to look at lryninoes, sir, if you please.” 

“ Is your mamma in the store ?" # 

“Itfo, sir," said Ellen, “she isjll, and cannot come out, and she sent 
me to look at merinoes for her, if you please, sir.” 

% 44 Here* Saundcis,” said Mr. Clair, “show this young lady the 
merinoes.” • • 

Mr. Saunders made his appearance from among a little group of 
clerics with whom he had been indulging in a few jotes by way of relief 
from the tedium of business. “Come this wax," he said to Ellen, and 
sauntcriifg before her with a rather.dissntisiicuair, led the way out yf 
the entrance hall into another and i^u< h larger apartment. There were 
plenty of people here, too, and jusuns busy as those they had quitted. 
Mr. Saunders having brought ESlcn to the merino counter, placed 
himself behind it; and, leaning ovfr it and fixing his eye^carelessly 
upon her, asked what slfe wanted to look at. 11 is tone .Ihd manner 
struck Ellen most unpleasantly, and made her again wish herself out 
of the store, lie was a tall lank youitg man, with a quantity of fair 
’ hair corttbed down on each side of his face, a sUivenJy exterior, and the 
most disagreeable pair of exes, Ellen thought, she hud ever beheld. 
She could not bear to meet them, and cast jjoxvn her oxvn. Their look 
was bold, ill-bred, and ilMiumuurec^; and Ellon felt, though she 
couldnjt have told xvhy, that she need not expect either kindness or 
"politeness from him. • • # 

“ What do you want? to sec, little one enquired this gentleman, as 
if he had*a business on hand he would like to be rid of. Ellen heartily 
wished he xvas rid of it, and she too. “ Mcrinoc^, if you please,” she 
answered? without lootyng up. • 

“ Well, what ktnd of meriitoes? Here arc all sorts and descriptions 
of merinoes, and I*can t pull them all cjown, }ou know, for you to look 
at. What kind do you xvant ? ” 

“l don’t know without lookj^g,” said* Ellen, 44 xvon’t*you please to 
shew me s?me ?” m * 

He tossed doxvn several pieces upon the counter, and tumbled them 
about before her. • m 

•• There,” said he, “is that anything like what^ou want? 7'here's 
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n pink one, —ami there’s a blue one, ami there’s a green one. Is that 
4hc kind ?", # # • 

“This is the kpd,” saijl Ellen ; nit fly's isn't the colour I want.” 

“ What < olour do you want ? ” 

“Something dark, if you please^” 

“Well, there, that frroen's dajk ; won’t that do? Sec, that w f ould 
make up very pretty for you.” • * 

“ No,’’ said Kllqp ; maHuna don’t like green.” 

“ Why don’t she conic and choose her stuffs herself, then ? 4Vhat 
colour does she like ? ” 

“ Dark blue, or dark'brown, or a nice grey, would do,” *iid Ellen, 
“ if it is fine enough.” • * 

“‘Dark bluc,’ # or ‘dark brown* or a ‘nice grey,* cb ! Well, ^site's 
pretty easy to suit. A dark blue I’ve shown you already,— what’s the 
matter with that?” # 

• “ It isn’t dark enough,” said Ellen. * 

“ Well,” said lie, discontentedly, fulling down another piece, “ how’ll 
that do? That’s dailc enough.” • • 

It was a tine and beautiful piece, very different from those he had 
shown her ^it lirst. Even Klleq ftmld see t^at, and fumbling for her 
little pattern of merino, she compared it with the piece. They agreed 
perfectly as to fineness. 

“What is the price of this?* she asked, with trembling hope that 
she was going ten be tcwardeck by success for all the troubTe of her 
enterprise. 0 

“Two dollars a yard.” • 

Her hopes and countenance fell together. “That’s too high,” she 
said with a sigh. • # # 

Then lake this other blue ; Toufe,— it's a great deal prettier than that 
dark one, anti not so dear : and I know your mother w ill like it better.” 

Ellen’s checks were tingling and her heart throbbing,*but she 
couldn't bear to giwe up. # 

“ Would you bc#o good as to show me somngrey ? ” * • 

He slowly and ill-humouredly complied, ajid too^down an excellent 
piece of dark grey, Miicfi Ellen fell in love with at once^ but she was 
again disappointed ; it was fourteen shillings. 

“ Well, if 31011 won’t take that, take ^something disc,” said the Hian 5 
“ you can’t have everything at once ; if yqp will have cheap goods* df 
course you can’t hayc the same quality that you like ; but now here's 
this other blue, only twelve Shillings, and I’ll let you have it for ten if* 
you'll take it.” 
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u No, it is to% light and too coarse," said Ellen ; “ mamma wouldn't 
like It" • # • 

“Let m«fcseer siid he, sjteing her pattern*ind pjjptonding to com- 
pare it ; “ it's quite as fine as this, if that’s alf you want.” 

“ Could you,” said Ell^n, timidly^ “give me a little bit of this grey 
to show mamma ? ” • 

“ Oh, no ! ” said he, impayently, tossing over tip! cloths and throw- 
ing Ellen’s pattern on the floor ; “ we can't cat up oiy* goods ; if people 
don’t^choosc to buy of us they piay go somewhere else', and if > ou 
cannot decide upon anything 1 must go and attend to those that can. 
l # can’t wait here all day.” • 

“ What's the tnatter, Saunders ? ” said one of his brother clerks, 
passing him. # • 

“Why, I’ve been here this half hour showing cloths to a child that 
doesn’t know merino from a sheep's back,” sakl he, laughing. And 
some otlift- customers coming up at the moment, he was as good as 
his word, and left Ellen to attend t^ them. 

Ellen stqod a moment stock still. just whore: lie had left her, 
struggling with her feelings of mortification ; she could not endure to 
let them be seen. Her face was t>n fire ; her head was dfczy. She 
could not stir at first, ancl, in spite ofTier utmost efforts, slfc could not 
command back one or two rebel tears that forced their way ; she 
lifted her hand to her face to remove them as quietly as possible. 
11 What is all this about, my little girl ? " said a strange voice at her 
side. Ellen started, and turned her face, with the* tears but half 
wiped away, toward the speaker. Ifr was yn old gentleman, an odd 
old gentleman too, she thought ; one j>he certainly would have been 
rather shy of if she had seen him under other circumstances. Hut 
thoughts face was odd, it looked kindly upon her, and it was a kiyd 
tone of voice in whidahis question had been put; so lie seemed to 
her like nfriend. “ What is all this? "repeated the old gentleman. 
Ellen began to tell what it was, but the pride which had forbidden her 
to weep bqfbre strangers gave way at one touch of sympathy, and she 
poured out tears much faster than words as she related her story, so 
that it was sojpe litfle timef before the old gentleman could get a clear 
notion of her case. He waited very patiently till she had finished ; 
but tjpen he set hiipself in good earnest about righting the wrong. 
“%lio! you, sir!” lie shouted, in ‘a voice that made everybody 
look rouna ; “ you meriifo man ! come and show your goods ; 

aren’t you at your post, sir?” — gs Mr. launders came jjp 
with an altered countenance— “ here's a young lady you've left 
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standing unattended to I don't know how lmyj ; arc these jour 
manners?" 

“The young lflcly did'nol wish anytluflg, I believe, sir^’ returned 
Mr. Saunders softly. V 

“You know better, >ou s< oundi^l," retort Al the nkl gentleman, who 
was in a great passion ; “ » saw*thc \vlioIe matter with my own eyes. 
You are a disgrace Co thc^&toiv, sir, and cft^cne to be sent out of it, 
which you arc lik<? enough to be." * 

“1 rcallv thought, sir,’* said Mr. Saunders smoothly,— for lie lenew 
the old gentleman, andjtneu very well he was a person that must not 
be ollended, - “ I really thought I was n aware, sic, thatlhe younjj 
lady had any n< easion for my serve t*\" 

44 Well, show ytrtir wares, sir, and hold vour tongue. *\ow, mytkar, 
what did you want ? " 

# “ I wanted a little Wit of this gre\ merino, sir, to show t^mammn. 

1 couldn't bu\ it, you know, sir, until I found out whether she would 
hketit." 

44 Cut a piece, sir, witlfbut any words," said the old gentleman. Mr. 
Saunders obeyed. • 

4 * Did yni like this best ? " pursued the old gentleman. 

“ I like this dark blue very much, sir, and I thought mamma would ; 
but it's too high." 

14 Mow much is it: ’^enquired he. 

44 fourteen shillings," repliecf Mr. Saunders. 

44 He said it was two dollars ! "•exclaimed Kllen. 

“I beg paidon.f said the crestfallen Mr. Saunders, “the voting 
lady mistook me; 1 was speaking jjf another piece when 1 said two 
dollars." 

He saUUhis was two dollars, and the grey fourteen shillings,'’ said 
Kllen. • • 

44 Is the grev fourteen shillings ? " enquired the old gentleman. 

“1 think not, sir, ^answered Mr. Saunders “I believe got, sir,— I 
think it's only twefte,— I’ll enquire, if you plesTse, sic.” 

41 No, no." said t^e old gentleman,* 44 1 kfiow it^vas only twelve— I 
know your tricks, sir. Cut a Piece off the blue. Now, my dear, are 
there any more pieces of which you would like to t$ke patterns to show 
your mother:*’ 

44 No, sir," said the overjoycd^llcn ; 44 fran’sure she wifi like one of 
tliese.” 

“ Now shall we go, then ? *’ 

44 If you please, Sr," said Kllen, 44 1 should like to have my bit of 
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merino that I brought from home ; mamma wanted me to bring it 
back again/' ; 

“ Where fs it ? 

“ ThaUgentlenian threw it on the floor." 

“ I)o ybu hear, sir ? ** said the old gentleman ; “ find it directly/' 

Mr. Saunders found and delivered*it, after stooping in search of it 
till he was very red in the fafce ; and he was left, wishing heart il\ th it 
he had some safe means of revenge, and obliged tcPeome to the eon- 
clusioti that none was within his few h, and that he must stomach hi* 
dignity in the best manner he could. Hut Eden and her protector 
wfcnt forth Tnost jyvoush together from the store. 

“ Do >ou live far from liere ? " asked the old gentleman. 

“ Oh no, sir, ♦said Kllcn, “not vcr\ ; it’s only at th ecu's Hotel in 
Southing Street/* 

“ 1 11 gojvith you," said lie, “ and when \our # mother has de« idcc^ 
which merino she will have, we'll come right back and get it. 1 do not 
want to trust )ou again to the niereyjpf tlut saucy # t Jerk." • 

“ Oil, thaiTIv you, sir!" said Ellen* “that is jflst what I was afraid of. 
Hut I shall he giving >ou a great ijfal of trouble, sir,” she added, in 
another tone. • • • x 

“ No, you won’t," said the old gentleman ; I can't be troubled, so 
you needn’t say an} thing about that." 9 
They ujfnt gaily along— Ellen's heart about five times as light as the 
one with winch she had travelled that very road a lift If while hcfoic. 
Her old friend was in a very cheerful i®ood too, fur lie assured Ellen, 
laughingly, that it was no manner of use foi*her t^be in a huiry, for 
he <;ould not possibly set off and skjp Uf Green's Hotel, as she seemed 
i ®c lined* o do. They got there at la^t. JOlIen showed the old gentle- 
man into the parlour, aijd ran upstairs in great haste to her inothef. 
But in a f^r minutes she came down again, wjth a very April face, for 
smiles were pla>ing in every feature, while the tears were yet wet upon 
her cheeks.^ # • # 

14 Mamma hopes f you'll takc s the trouble, sir, to cofhe upstairs," she 
said, seizing his hand ; “she wants to thank }(^u hcjjpelf, sir/’ 

“ It is not n&essary," said the old gentleman, “ it is not necessary at 
all but he followed his little conductor, nevertheless, to the door of 
her mbther’s room, Into which 4hc ushered him with gfeat satisfac- 
tion. 

* Mrs. Montgomery was looking very il^-he sa# that at a glance. 
She rose from her sofa, and extending her hand, thanked him witF 
glistening eyes for his kindness to her child* 
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“ I don’t deserve any thanks, ma’am,” said the old •gentleman ; u I 
•suppose my little fricnc^has tol^ you what made «s acquainted ?" 

“She gave m% a very short account o^it/' said Str£. Montgomery. 

“She was very disagreeably tried/* said the old gentleman. “I 
presume you do not need to he Jold, ma'ayi, that her behaviour was 
such as would have bfccome any^years. 1 assure you, ma'am, if I had 
no kindness in m\ composition to feel fyr the child, my honour as a 
gentleman woulc^have fti.uh; me interfere for the lady.'' 

Mrs. Montgomery smiled, hut looked through glistening cyestagain 
on Ellen. “ I am very glad to hear it/' she replied. “ I was very far 
from thinking, when I # pei mitted her to go on this errand,* hat I was 
exposing her to anything more serious than the ahnovance a timid 
child would fed ;jt having to transact business with stingers.” 

“ 1 suppose not,” said the old gentleman ; “ hut it isn't a sort of thing 
that should he often June. There arc all sorts of people in this world, 
Imd a little one alone in a crowd is in danger of being trampled upon.” 

Mrs. Montgomery's heart answered tins with an involuntary pang, 
lie saw the shade \haj passed ftver her face as she safe! sadly : 

14 I know it, sir; and it was with f strong unwillingness that 1 allowed 
Kllcn this morning to do as sh£ had proposed ; but in truth I was 
making a choice hot ween difficulties. I am very sorry I chose as I 
did. If you are a father, sir, you know better than I can tell you how 
grateful 1 am for your kind inttrfcrcncc." 

“ Say nothingoabom that, ma'am ; the less the better. I Im an old ' 
man, and not # good for much now, except to please young people. 

I think myself best off ^ion I have the best chance to do that. So if 
you w ill be so good as to choose that merino, and let Miss Ellen and 
me go and despatch our business, •you will be conferring anc^not re- 
ceiving a favour. And any cHhcr*errand that jou please to entrust hit 
with I'll undertake to see her safe through.” • 

His look and mannci* obliged Mrs. Montgomery to takc'him at his 
word. A very shogt examination of Ellen's patterns ended in favo'Ur 
of the grey mcriqp ; and Ellfcn was commissipned nof onl£ to get and 
pay for this, but also to choose a dprk dress of die same stuff, and 
enough of a certain artiflc for f a nankeen coat. * « 

In great glee Ellen set forth again with her new old friend. Her 
hanfl w as fajjt in his, and her tongue /an very fretly, for her heart was 
completely opened to him. seemed as phased to listqp as sheewas 
to talk; and hv liylc and little Ellen told him all her histoiy; the* 
Roubles that had come upon her in consequence of her mother’s jtlr 
ness and her intended journey and prospects. 
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-That was a tyippy day to Ellen. They returned to St. Clair and 
Fleury’s ; boughj tluagrcy merino, and^Lhe nat^ccn, and a dark brown* 
merino for e dr&s. # 4 4 Do y«* want only onc^of theses ” asked the old 
gentleman. 

“Mamma said only oqp,” said EJlcn ; “that will last me all the 
winter.” . 

44 Well,” said he, 44 I thinks wo will do better. l.et us have another 
off the same piece, Mr. Shopman.” 

44 Bgt I'm afraid mother wdti’t hkc ft, sir,” said Ellen, gently. 

“Pho, pho,” said he, 14 your mother has nothing to do with this; 
ttys is my affair." lie paid for it accordingly.* 44 Now, Miss Ellen,” 
said he, when thdV left the #toro, 44 have you got anything in the shape 
of a good warig winter bonnet ? K<fr it‘s as cold a^ the mischief up 
therein Thirlwall ; your pasteboard things won’t do ; if you don’t take 
good care of your cars you will lose them some •line frosty day. You 
.must quilt^ind pad, and all sorts of things, to keep alive and comfort* 
able. So you haven't a hood, ch ?• Do you think you and I cojild 
make out totchoosc one that your iflothcr wqphniiink wasn't quite a 
fright ? Come this way, and let us sec. If she don't like it she can give 
it away, you know.” # # . \ 

He led the delighted Ellen into a milliner’s shop, and after turning 
over a great many different articles, chose her a nice warm hood, 
or quilted bonnet. It was of dark blifc silk, well made and pretty. 

0 He saw tfith great satisfaction that it fitted Ellert well, and would pro- 
tect her ears nicely ; and having paid for it and ordefled it home, he 
and Ellen sallied forth into the strecl°again« Hut he wouldn't let her 
thank him. 44 It is just the very thing 1 wanted,* sir,” said Ellen ; 

41 mamma was speaking about it the other day, and she did not see 
Hbw I was ever to get one, because sHh did not feel at all able Id 
go out, and I could ndt get one myself ; 1 know she’ll fikc it very 
much/’ • * 

“Would you rather have something for yoursqjf or your mother, 
Ellen, if yoa cotfld choosy and have but Snc ? ” • 

44 Oh, for mamma, sir,” said Ellen— 44 a great deal ! ” 

“ Come in hore,” said he ; 44 let us se^if we"can4ind anything she 
would like.” 

It was a grocery stare. After (poking about a little, the old gentle- 
nuuMOiderec^ sundry poi*nds # of figs and white grapes to be packed up 
ql&ipapers ; and being now very near home he topk one parcel and 
Pita the other till they came to the door bf Green’s Hotel, where haw 
Committed both to her care. 

£ 
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“Won't 3 ou come in, sir?" said Ellen. 

11 No," said lie, “ I (*n't thisctimc 1 must go ltom^to dinner.” 

“And shan't V see \op any more, sir *®#said Ellen, a shade coining 
over her fate, which a minute before had been quite jo\ous. 

“ Well, I don’t know/’ said he,«kindly ; “ l hope \ou will. You shall 
hear from me again, at any rate, 1 promise >011. We've spent one 
pleasant morning together, haven't we? /.ood b\e, good-lnc." 

Ellen's hands were fulfa but the old gentleman took them in both his, 
packages and all, and shook them after a fashion, and again bidding 
lier good-lne, walked away down the street. 

The next morning P-llcn and her mother weie sitting •quiet!) U>- 
gether, and Ellen had not finished her ciistnmccl reading, when 
there came a knujk at the dour. ” “ M> old gentleman*' " cried J ; .lle», 
as she sprang to open it. No -there was no old gentleman, but a 
black man with a hnftrc of beautiful woodco< ks in his hand. He bowed 
very civilly, and said he had been ordered to leave the turds with 
Miss Montgomery. Ellen, in •*uif>rise 1 look them fmm him, and like- 
wise a note which lie delivered infy her hand. Ellen askeA from whom 
the birds came, but with another polite bow the man said the note 
would inform her, and went away. In grvjat curiosity she carried 
them and the note to her mother, to whom the letter was directed. It 
read thus: — 

“ Will Mrs. Monlgomeiy permit an old man to please himself in his 
own way, by sh(Aving*his regard for her little daughter, ancf not feel • 
that he is taking a liberty ? The birds are for Miss Ellen” 

“Oh, mamma!" exil.rfmed fallen, jumping with delight, “did you 
ever sec such a (fear old gentleman? Now 1 know what he meant 
yesterday, when lie asked me if I ftould rather have something for mv- 
&lf or for £Oii. How kind lit is f to do just the very thing for me that 
he knows would give me the most pleasure* Now, mamma, these 
birds are mine, you know, and I give them to you. Yotf must pay 
me a kiss for thetn, mamipa: they arc woith that. Aren't thev 
beauties ?’’ * 

“They are very fine indeed," said .!\frs. # \fontgjibery ; “this is just 
the season for woodcock, andrfhesc are in beautiful condition." 

“ Do you like woodcocks, mamma ? ” 

“•Yes, vciy much." 

“ Oh, how glad I am ! " said *:ilcn. 41 Vjf ask Sam to hate them flone 
very nicely for you# and then you will enjoy them so much.’’ * 

■•The waiter was called, aifd instructed accordingly, ai d to him th£ 
birds were committed, to he deh\cred to the care of the crok. 
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“Now, marflma," said Ellen, “I think these birds have made me 
happy for all <$ny # * ,# • • # 

“ Then*! hope, daughteP, they will make you busy for all day. You 
have ruffles to hem, and the skirts of 3 our dresses to make, we need 
not wait for Miss Rit e tcfdo that ; And when sjie comes you will have 
to help her, for 1 can do little. YouVan’t be too industrious." 

“Well, mamma, 1 am as^villing as can bj.” # 

This was the beginning of two pleasant weeks^o Ellen: weeks to 
whiA she often looked back afterwards, so quietly and swiftly the days 
fled away in busy occupation and sweet intercourse with her mother. 
The passfbns wljich were jpt enough to rise in Ellen's mind upon or 1 
casion were for the present kept effectually in check. She could not 
format that hfl* days with her mother would very soln be at an end, for 
a long time at least ; and this conscioU'Uiess, always present to her 
mind, forbade even the wiAli to do anything thallnighl grieve or distuij) 
her. Love and tenderness had absfflute rule for the time, and even had 
power to overcome the sorrowful thoughts that would often rise, sothat 
in spite of t nem peace reigned. Anri perhaps Roth mother and daughter 
cnjoj'ed this interval the more ke%nl> because they knew tl^at sorrow 
was at hand. • • • 

All this while there was scarcely a day that the old gentleman's ser- 
vant did not knock at their door, bmiring a present of game. The 
second ^jme he came with some fine larks, ne^L w*aj a superb grouse, 
then woodcock again. Curiosity strove with astonishment and grati- 
tude in Ellen’s mind. “ Mamma," si*: said, after she had admired the 
grouse for five minutes, “ I cannot re»t without finding out who this old 
gentleman is.” 9 

t “ I am sorry for that," replied Mrs. M^ntgomer> gravely, “for I sec 
no possible way of you§ doing it.” • * 

44 Why^jnamma, couldn’t I ask the man who brings the birds what 
his name is? He must know it.” 

“ Certainly npt : it would be very dishonourable?” 

“ Woulait, maipma?*-why # 

14 This old gentleman ha$ not Chosen to tclUyou bis name ; he wrote 
his note withdht signing it, and his maif las obviously been instructed 
not to disclose it ; don't you remember, he tfid not tell it when you asked 
him tie first time h<? came. Ndto this' shows that the oftl gentle*m:in 
wisnes to t&ep it secrA, asd to try teffind it out in any waj’ would be 
'a very unworthy return for his kindness. *’ , • 

41 ^ cs * it wouldn’t be doing as I would be done by, to be sure, bSP 
would it be dishonourable , mamma ? ’* 
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“ Very. It is very dishonourable to try to find out that about other 
people which does not ccgicern ypu, and which the? wish to keep from 
you. Remember that, my; dear daughter.** • 

44 I will, mamma. I'll never do it, I promise you.” 

“Even in talking with people, if you disaern in them any unwil- 
lingness to speak upon a subject, .avoid it immediately, provided, of 
course, that some higher interest does not oblige you to go on. That 
is true politeness, and t rife kindness, which are nearly the same ; and 
not to do so, I assure you, Ellen, proves one wanting in struc 
honour.” 

“ Well, mamma, I dofi’t care what his name is, - at leasl^ I won’t 
try to find out, -but it does worry me that ltannot th;fnk him. I wish 
he knew how lnuchcl feel obliged toliim.” 

44 Ven well ; write and tell him so.” 

“Mamma,” said Kiicn, opening her eyes very wide, “can I? — 
wV)uld )ou?” * • 

“ Certainly,— if you like. It wotflkl be very proper.” 

“Then I will! I cleckirc it is ^good notion. I’ll do # it the first 
thing, and then I can give it to that man if he comes to-morrow, as I 
suppose he € will. Mamma,” said * he, on oppmng her desk, “how 
funny ! don’t you remember you wondered who I was going to write 
notes to? here is one now, mamma ; it is very lucky 1 have got note- 
paper.” 

More than one fliect*of it was ruined before Ellen had satisfied her- 
self with what sfic wrote. It was a full hour from the time she began 
when she brought the folltftving note for her mother’s inspection : — 

14 Ellen Montgomery docs not know how to thank the old gentleman 
who is so kind to her. Mamma cnj<Tys the birds very much, andjl think 
I 4b more ; Jjpr I have the double pleasure of tyving them to mamma, 
and of eating them afterwards ; but your kindness is the best of all. I 
can't tell you how much I am obliged to you, sir, but I will always love 
you for all you have tlnne for pc. 

• “Kw.f.n MoVtc^mery.” 

This note Mrs. Montgomery approweef ; a#d Elltyfhaving with great 
care and great satisfaction epelosed it in an envelope, •succeeded in 
scaling it according to rule and very well. Mis. Montgomery laughed- 
when she saw the direction, Cut let it go. Without fonsulting her, "Ellen 
had written on the outside, 44 To the old gentleman.” She sent itthe 
next morning by tho hands of the same servant, who this time was the 1 
Warer of a plump partridge To Miss Montgomery ” ; and her mu|d* 
was a good deal easier on this subject from that time. 
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gHAPTER VI. • 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 

October was now far advanced. One evening, the evening 1 of the last 
Sunday in the month, Mrs. Montgomery was lying in the parlour alone. 
Ellen had gone to bed somt time before ; and ndw in the stillness of 
the Sabbath evening the ticking of the clock was aUhost the only sound 
to b® heard. The hands were rapidly approaching ten. Captain Mont- 
gomery was abroad ; and he had been so, according to custom, - or in 
bed, the ft’holc day. Thcpnothcr and daughter had had the Sabbath 
to themselves ; and most quietly apt! sweetly it had passed. They had 
read together; prayed together, talked together a great deal ; and the 
evening had been spent in singing hymns ; but Mrs. Montgomery’s 
strength failed here, and Ellen sang alone, tfhe was not soon weary. 
Hymn succeeded hymn, with fresh and varied pleasure; and her mother 
could not tire of listening. The swjjet words, and the sweet airs, which 
were all ofd friends, and brought of theirAclves many a lesson of 
wisdom and consolation, by the piere force of association needed 
not the recommendation of the clcanchildish voice in which they wertf 
sung, which was of all things the sweetest to Mrs. Montgomery’s car. 
She listened, till she almost felt as if^arth were left behind, and she 
and hcr # child .already standing within the walls % of that city where sor- 
row and sighing shall be no more, and the tears shaft J>c wiped from all 
eyes for ever. Ellen’s next hymn, however, brought her back to earth 
again, but though her tears flowed freely fthile sjie heard it, all her 
causes of sorrow could not render jtliem bitter. 

“ God in Israel sows the scids 
Of Affliction, pain, and toil ; 

These spring up and choke thc^vccds 
Which would else o'erspread the soil. 

9 “Trials^nake the promise sweet, — 

• Trials give tiey life to prayer,— 

T rials bring me to his feet. • 

Lay me low and keep me there.’ 

“It is so, indeed, dear Ellen,” said Mrs. Montgomery, when she 
fat! finished, and holding the little •singer to her breast; “I have 
always found it so. God is faithful. I have se^i abundant cause to 
thank Him for all the evils He has madf me suffer heretofore, andofr 
4o not doubt it will be the same with this last and*worst one. Let us 
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glorify Him in the fires, lm daughter; and if earthly jojs be stripped 
from us, and if we be topi from^ach other, let leading the closer to 
Him, He can anM He will in that case nf^kc up io*us*moi£ than all 
we have lost.*’ 

Ellen felt her utter inability to jpm in hci* mothei 's expressions of 
confidence and hope; 'to her tlicye was no brightness on the cloud 
that hung over them*- it was all dark. Slgi could only press her lips 
in tearful silence to the 6nc and the other of her mother's cheeks 
alternately. How sweet the sense of the coming palling made qycry 
such embrace! This one, for particular le.isons, was often and long 
remembered. A few iftmules tliey remained thus in eac^i other'^ 
arms, cheek picssed against che k, witliout^pcaking f but then Mrs. 
Montgomery icmcpibcrcd that ElleVs bedtime was already past, and 
dismissed her. * 

It was just upon thostioke of ten, and Mrs. Montgomery was still 
wrapped in her deep niusings, when a sharp biisk footstep iit the dis- 
tance aroused her, rapidly approaching ; - and she knew very well 
whose it was, and that it would pAysu at the door, before?* she heard 
the quick run up the steps, succeeded by her husband's tread upon 
llie staircay\ And yet she saw; him open the door with a kind of 
startled feeling which his appearance now imariabh caused her; the 
thought alwaxs darted thiough hei head, “ perhaps he brings news 
ol Ellen’s going.’ Something, it would have been impossible to say 
what, in his appcifrance or manner confirmed this fear on th^pre?ent 
occasion. Herlieart felt sick, and she waited in silence to hear what 
he would say. lie secmtfll very well pleased ; sat down before the 
fire rubbing bis hafids, partly with cold and partly with satisfaction ; 
and his first words were, 14 Well, we've got a line opportunity for her 

How little he was capable of understanding the pang this announce- 
ment gave his poor wife! Hut she only closed her eyes and kept per- 
fectly quiet ami he nfver suspected it. 

He unbuttoned his coat, and, taking the poker in his TiandJ began to 
mend the lire, talking thy while. 

“ 1 am very glad of it indeed," saui lie, -** it s quite » load oft my 
mind. Now we'll be gone directly, and high time it is— I’ll take pas- 
sage *in the MngLuiti the first thing to-morrow. And this is the* best 
possible chance for Ellen -everything we t^nikWhavc desired. I begton 
to feel very uneasy about it,- it was getting so late, -but I am quite % 
Wicvcd now." * • 

“ Who is it ?*’ said Mrs. Montgomery, forcing herself to speak. 
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“ Why, it's Mrs. F)un*.combe,’' said the captain, tlnurislnng his poker 
by way of illustration, -“you know |jer, don’t you?- Captain Duns* 
combe's \rife -she's goin<|*right through ’Inirlwuf, and will take 
charge of Ellen «s far as that, and there my sister will meet her with a 
waggon, and take her straight hoii^e. Couldn’t be anything better. 
I'll write to let Fortune know when 40 expect hY*r. Mrs. Ounscombc 
is a lady of the first family asd fashion - in the highest degree respect- 
able ; she is going on to Foil Jameson \fith hog daughter and a 
servaffit, and her husband is to follow her in a few days. I happened 
to hear of it to-day, and I immediately seized the opportunity to ask 
i£shc woifld not take Ellen with her as far at Thirl wall, and Duns- 
rombe was only too glad t<T oblige me. I’m a very good friend of his, 
and fye knows* it." 

“ How soon docs she go ? M 

** Why — I'm a little afraid of startling you— J\}in scorn be’s wife must 
go, lie told me, to-morrow morning; and we arranged that site should 
call in the carriage at six o'clock to fake up Ellen.” 

Mrs Montgomery put her hand^fo her facq aifd sank back against 
the sofa. 

“ I was afraid you would take it s(f,” said her husband, “ biW. I don’t 
think it is worth while. It is a great deal better as it is— a great deal 
better than if she had a long warning. You would fairly wear yourself 
9 out if you had time enough ; and you fiavcn'i any strength to spare ” 
It was some while before Mrs. Montgomery cowld recover com- 
posure and firmness enough to go on with what she had to do, though, 
knowing the necessity, she strove hartffor it. • For several minutes she 
remained quite silent and quiet, endeavouring to ccMlect her scattered 
forces ; then, sitting upright and dhiwing her shawl around her, she 
exclaimed, “ I must wt^cn Ellen immediately ! " # 

“Waken Ellen!” exclaimed her husband in his turn f “what on 
earth for? That's the very last thing to be defhe.” 

“ Why, you would not put off telling her until tomorrow morning ? ” 
said M:>». Montgomery.* 

“Ceitainly I woukl— tha4*s tfic^nnly proper way to do. Why in the 
world should ?ou wake her up, just to ^)cnd the uftolc night in use- 
less grieving?— unfitting her utterly for her journey, and doing your 
self mSre harm than^ou can undo in a wtek. No mv-gjust let .her 
sleep quietly 1 , and you g« to ^cd and do the same." 

* 9 “ But she will be so dreadfully shocked in the mqrning ! n 

“ Not one bit more than she would be uf-night, and she won’t hav*b* 
so much time to feel it.” 
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Mrs. Montgomery looked undecided and unsatisficdf 
• “ I’ll take the responsibility at this matter on nfyfelf^: you must not 
waken her, absolutely. Jt would not do at all.” 0 

Mrs. Montgomery silently rose and lit a lamp. • 

“You arc not going into Ellen’* room ?” siiict the husband. 

“ I must— I must put her things together.” 

“ Hut you’ll not disturb Ellen ? ” said he, in a tone that required a 
promise. • * 

“ Not if I can help it.” 

Twice Mrs. Montgomery stopped before she reached the door of 
Ellen's room, for her liiart failed her. Hut she must* go oft, and iht 
necessary preparations fyr the morrow must be made; she knew it; 
and repeating this* to herself she gently turned the hand'c of thc^door 
and pushed it open, and guarding the light with her hand from Ellen’s 
eyes, she set it whereat would not shine upon her. Havitig^lone this, 
«?he set herself, without once glancing at her little daughter, to put all 
thiqgs in order for her early deparfOre on the following morning. Hut 
it was a bitter piece of work for he^ She tirst laid out aft that Ellen 
would need to wear, —the dark merino, the new nankeen coat, the 
white bonqet, the clean frill that, her own hands had done up, the little 
gloves and shoes, and all the etceteras, with the thoughtfulness and the 
carefulness of love ; hut it wen^ through and through her heart that it 
was the very last time a mother's fingers would ever be busy jp arrang- 
ing or preparing Ellen's attire ; the very last time she would ever see 
or tolftch even trie little inanimate things that belonged to her ; and 
painful as the task was slit was loth to have it come to an end. It was 
with a kind of lingering unwillingness to quit her hold of them that one 
thing after another was stowed carefully and neatly away in the trunlfe 
She felt it wps love's last act ; words might indeed a few times yet come 
over the ocean on a sheet t of paper ; -but sight, and hearing, and touch 
must all have clone henceforth forever. Keenly as Mrs. Montgomery 
felt this, she went off busily wyth her work all the while t ; and when the 
last thing was sdfely packed, shut the trunk 0 and ^lockeait without' 
allowing herself to stop 1 aiul think, and even drc*v the straps. And 
then having finished all her task, she went to the bedSidc ; she had' 
not looked that way before. 

Ellen was tying in the deep sweet sleep of childhood ; the eas^ posi- 
tion, the gentle breathing, and the flusl* of health upoff the clieek 
showed that all causes of sorrow were for the present far removed. Yet ^ 
^tot so far either ; for once when Mrs. Montgomery stooped to kiss* 1 , 
her, light as the touch had been upon her lips, it seemed -to awaken 
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tram of sorrowful recollections in the little sleepei s mind A shade 
passed over hqp aid with gentle, hutpsul accent the woid," 
41 Mamma buist from the*paitcd lips ()pl\ a niXnunt,- iml the 
shade passed aw i> , uul the e\piessmn of peace settled igun upon 
her brow , but Mis Mo*tgomu\ dued not ti> the i\ptiimcnt a 
second tunc I ong she stood looking upon hci, as if she knew she 
was looking hci last, then she knelt b\ the bedside and hid hu fue 
in the co\ Clings, — but no tears c ami , the stiiTgglc u#her mind and hci 
anxiofls fear foi the mornings tn d mule weeping impossible I Id 
husband at length < ime to seek hci, mil it wa» well he did , slu would 
have icmahicd the it on hei knees all night Ac ft ucd some thing of 
the kind, and < ime to pic vent it Mrs Montgonui) sufteud lu istlf to 
be lcc| away w»‘hout making an> opposition, md went to bed is usu il, 
but sleep was fai fiom her I lit fc«u of 1 lien s disticss when slu v ould 
be awakci^pd and suddcnl> told the tiuth kept lfti in agonv In icst^ 
less watchfulness she tossed md turned unc isil> upon hei bid watch- 
ing foi the dawn, and die uling unsl^cak iblv to see it 1 he < iptiyn, 
in happy unconsciousness of his w^e s dislie<fh mil utter nubility to 
s>mpathise with it, was soon in a so^nd sleep, md his he ivy bie ithmg 
was an aggraxation oft her tiouble it kept repe lting, what pulccd she 
knew already, that the only one m the world who ought to h ivc shaicd 
and soothed hei gnef was not c ipable yf doing eithei Wc med with 
watching and tossing to and fro, she at length lost hei self in uneasy 
1 slumber, from which she suddenly started in ten oi? and su/ing her 
husband s arm to aiousc linn, exclaimed, “ It is time tc? w.ikc 1 Hen ’ * 
but she had to tepeat her efforts two or thr6e tunes before she suc- 
ceeded in making hci self heard 

# 44 What is the matter * * said he, lTca\ ilj, and not over well pleased at 
the interruption v 

44 It is time to wake t Hen # 

44 No it isn’t , 9 said he l elapsing , “ it isn t time >ct this great while ” 

44 O, yes it is,; said Mrs Montgomery # “ 1 am §ure it is , 1 see the 
beginning daw n in thfc east p • 

44 Nonsense ; it s po such thing , it s the ghpimer of the lamp light ; 
what is the us% of your exeiting yourselbso for nothing * It won t be 
dawn these two hours. Wait till 1 find my repeater, and I’ll convince 
you.”* 

fle founchmd strurklt 

* u There I I told you so— only one quarter aftef four ; it would be 
Iteurd to wake hei yet Do go to sleep and lca\e it to me , I'll tnWf 
One It is done in proper time." 
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Mrs. Montgomery sighed hca\il\, and again arranged herself to 
•watch the* eastern hnrijpn, nr rather with her facefty tlyt direction ; for 
she co'ild sr* 1 nothing. put more quictl?%iow she lay ga/.tog into the 
darkness which it was in vain to tr\ to penetrate ; and thoughts 
succeeding thoughts in a more regular trairg at last fairly cheated her 
into sleep, mm h as she wished t« keep it off. She slept soundly for 
nearly an hour; anti when she awoke the dawn had really begun to 
break in the eastern skV She again aroused Captain Montgomery, 
who this time allowed that it might be as well to get up ; but4t was 
w ith unutterable impatience that she saw him lighting a lamp, and 
moving about as leisurely as if he had nothing more Jo do than to gfct 
ready for breakfast at eight o’clock. 

- < ), do speak t« Kllcn ! ” she safd, unable to control lmrself. “Jfcvcr 
mind brushing \ our hair till afterwards. She will have no lime for 
anything. < >, do not^vait am longer ! wh it are you thinking of?" 

* “ Wli.it iiwjvtt thinking of ?" said the captain; *• there’s plenty of 
tiiue. Do quiet \ mu self you’re getting as nervous as possible. J’m 
going immediately." • # ® 

Mrs. Montgomery fairly groaned with impatience and an agonising 
dread of w^.it was to follow the disclosure to Kllcn. Hut her husband 
coolly went on with his preparations, which indeed were not long in 
finishing : and then taking a l.ipip he at last went. 11c had in truth 
delayed on purpose, wishing the final leave-taking to be as brief as pos- 
sible*, and the grdj* streaks of light in the east w ere plainly showing them- * 
selves when he opened the door of his little daughter's room. He found 
her lying \ cry muchashertnother had left her,-- in the same quiet sleep, 
and w ith the sameVxpression of calmness and peace spread over her 
whole lace and person. It torn lied even him, and he was not readily 
tdbchevl by jin\ thing; it mad? him loth to say the word that would 
drive all the sweet expression so quickly and completely away. It 
must bo said, however; tfie increasing light warned him he must not 
tarrv; but it was with a hesitating almost faltering voice that he said, 
Kllcn ! " • * • * • 

She stirred in her sleep, and the shadow game ov?r her face again. 
“Kllcn! Kllcn!* . • 

She started up,— broad awake now : -and both the shadow and the 
peaceful exp*c>sion were grtie from l^er face. Iuwas a look of blank 
astonishment at first with which # slie regarded 1 *t father, but very scoi# 
indeed that change^ into a look of blank despair. He saw that she t 
understood perfectly what htf w as there for, and that there was no need • 
at ell for him to trouble himself with making painful explanations. 
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“Come, Kl'.cn* In* said, th.it’s ajfiv.nl child, nuU*4iwc ami 
dress. There's np time to lose now, for the caui.igc will scum beat 
the door ; and \d!ir Anther wpats to see \uu, \ofl know f 
Kllcn liastil) obe\cd him, and bewail to pift on her stot kings and 
shoes. - 

“That's right —now \ oil'll be ready directly. .You are with 

Mrs. Dunscombc I have engaged her to take charge of you all the 
way quite to Tlnrlwall ; she's the wife of Captain Ibmsrombe, whom 
you sa^ here the other day, )ou know ; and her daughter is going w ith 
her, so you w ill have charming comp my. I dare say you w ill enjoy 
tlu^jomney # very much; and \our aunt will m^ct >ou at ‘lliiilwalf. 
Now, make haste M cxpecuthe carriage every minute. I meant to 
have called you before, but I overslept imsclf. Don't be long.” 

And hoddin^ encouragement, her father left her. • 

, “How did she bear it?” asked Mrs. Montgomery when he re- 
turned. • , 

“ Like a little hero. She didn't $ay a word, or shed a tear. I 
expected notliing but that she would ntakc a great fys^* ; but she has mil 
the old spirit that \ou need to ha\* t and hale jet, for anything I 
know. She behaved arhnirabh." • ^ 

Mrs. Montgomen sigh eel deeply. She understood far better than 
her husb.mil what Kllen's feelings were, and could interpret nine h 
more truly than he the signs of thun ; tin; conclusions she diew from 
cKllen's si hail an 1 tearless reception of the news differed widely from 
his. She now' waited anxiously and almost fearfully ?o{ her appear- 
ance, w'hicli did not come as soon as sh« cx pec ted it. 

It was a great relief to Kllcn when her father endec^his talking, and 
left her to herself; for she felt she qjuld not dress herself so quickly 
wifh him standing there and looking at l*cr, and his desire that slu; 
should be speedy in what she had to do could not be greater thanhri^ 
own. Her fingers did their work as fast as they could, w ith every joint 
trembling. Hut though a weight like a mountain was upon the poor 
c’.. Id's hcart#shc*rould not cry : and she could not jJrav, though true 
to her constant habit site fell <>n her knees by her iicdsidc as she 
always did : it was iit vain fall was in a whirl in hgj heart and head, 
and after a minute she rose again, clasping her little hands to- 
gether yith an expression of sorrow that it was well her mother could 
not ve. She was dressed \ery sofm, bul'she shrank from gbing to her 

S other’s room while her* father was tbtfre. To save time she put on 
tr coat, and everything but her bonnet anjl gloves; and then stood 
leaning against the bed-post, for she could not sit down, watching * 
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with most* intense anxiety to hear her father’s step come out of the 
» room anti go downsta^s. Ev^ry minute seemed yxwjongto be borne ; 
poor Ellen be£hn to feel as if she coulfimot contain herself. Yet five 
had not passed away wlien she heard the roll of carriage- wheels which 
came to the door and then stopped, and immediately her father open* 
ing the door to come out. Without waiting any longer Ellen opened 
her own, and brufched past him into the room he had quitted. Mrs. 
Montgomery still tying on the bed, for her husband had insisted 
on her not rising. She said not a word, but opened her arms td*eceive 
her little daughter; and with a cry of indescribable expression Ellen 
spiang upon the beef, and was folded in them, but neither of them 
spoke or wept. What could words sa\*? Heart met heart in that 
agony, for cach 9 kncw all that vftis in the other. Nop-not qyitc all. 
Ellen did not know that the whole of bitterness death had for her 
mother she was tasting then. But it was true. Death had no more 
% power to give her pain after this parting should be over. His after- 
My^rk, — the parting between snulftnd body, would be welcome rather ; 
yes, very welcome.* Mrs. Mon turnery knew it all well. She knew 
this was the last embrace between them. She knew it was the very 
last tinu^lhat dear little furip would even lie on her bosom, or be 
pressed in her arms ; and it almost seemed to her that soul and body 
must part company too whep they should be rent asunder. Ellen's 
grief was not like thib ; —she did not think it was the last time ; — 
bufrshc was a cfiild f>f \ery high spirit and violent passions, untameef 
at all b>; sorroVs discipline ; and in proportion violent was the tempest 
excited by this first rcaftrial. Vcrhaps, too, her sorrow was sharpened 
by a sense of wrdhg and a feeling of indignation at her father's cruelty 
in not waking her earlier. * ^ 

• Not mayy minutes had passed in this sad cipbrace, and no word had 
yet bee t p spoken, no sound uttered, except Ellen’s first inarticulate cry of 
mixed affection and despair, when Captain Montgomery's* step was 
again heard slowly ascendipg the stairs. “ He's coming to take me 
away ! ” thought Ellen ; and in terror lest «he should §o without a 
word from her mothcr # shc burst forth Av it k, 14 M^mma ! speak ! ” 

A moment before, and Mss. Montgomery could ndt have spoken^ 
But she could now ; and as clearly and calmly the words were uttered^: 
asif nothing had been th£ matter, only her votee fell a little fbward**' 
the last— • • • # 

11 God bless my*darling child ! and make her His own,— and bring 
1 her to that home where parting cannot be." 

Ellen’s eyes had been dry until now ; but when she heard the sim- 
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sound of her mother's voice, it opened all the fountains ortcndcrncss 
within her. She burs* into uncontrollable weeding ; it seemed as if 
she would pgur Rut*her vergfticart in tears; add shf clun^ to her 
mother with a force that made it a difficult task for her father to 
remove her. He could nc^ do it at first ; and Ellen seemed not to 
hear anything that was said to her. f llc was very unwilling to use 
harshness ; and after a little, though she had paid np attention to his 
entreaties or commands, yet sensible of the neccssity # of the case, she 
gradual relaxed her hold, and suffered him to draw her away from 
her mother's arms. He carried her downstairs, and put her on the 
froijt seat of jhe carriage, beside Mrs. I HinscomlK's maid,— but Ellen 
could never recollect how she* got there, and she did not feel the toucli 
of her father’s hand, nor hear him when he bid her good-bye ; 
and shtf did no? know that he put a large paper of caifdics ami sugar- 
plums in her lap. She know nothing but that^shc had lost her 
mother. • < 

“ It will not be so long, 11 said the captain, in a kind of apologising 
way; “she will soon gel over it, anc> you will not have any troubfe 
with her.’’ • 

“I hope so,” returned the lady. r.Rlier shortly; and then, vis the 
captain was making his parting bow, she added, in no verf pleased 
tone of voice! “ Pray, Captain Montgomery, is this young lady to 
travel without a bonnet ? ” • 

• “Bless me! no/* said the captain. “How it this? hasn’t she a 
bonnet? I beg a thousand pardons, ma’am— I’ll briig it on the 
instant.” 

After a little delay, the bonnet was found, but tfie captain over- 
looked the gloves in his hurry. 

• I am very sorry you have been delayer^ ma’am,” said he. # 

“ I hope we may be atfle to reach the boat yet,’’ rcpliecPthe lady, 

11 Drive on as fast as you can ! ” • * 

A very polite bow from Captain Montgomery very slight one 
from the lady— afld off th<jy drove. 

" Proud enough,’* thought the captain, as he went up the stairs 
“ I reckon sht don’t thank me for her travelling companion. 
Uut Ellen's off— that’s one good thing : -and now I’ll go and engage 
r tNMihs ill the England^ 
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u .s'l KANV.KKS WM.K AS J R1I'.NI»0 

Till-. long diiw* to the boat was only a sorrow I ul blank to Ellen's 
recollci lion. Sh£ did not see the fiowns th.it passed between her 
companions on tier account. She did not know ih.it her white bonnet 
was such a matter of merriment to Margaret Dunsfombe fthd the 
m. nd, that they could haidlv contain thcnwlvcs. Slic did not find 
out that Miss .Maigarct's lingers weie bu^y with hyr papft* of sweats, 
whi( li only a good stiing and a sound knot kept her from rilling. Yet 
she felt very woK that nobody theie cared in the le.ist^for her # sorrow. 

It mattered nothing : she wept on in her loneliness, and knew nothing; 

( that happened, till ^he carnage stopped on the wharf; eyn then she 
did not raise her head. AIk Duiiscombc got out, and saw her 
daughter and servant do the ymr : then after giving some orders 
about the baggage, sift* returned 40 Ellen. 

“Will \ou get out, Miss Montgomery? or would you prefer to 
remain in the carnage ? W’e must go on board directly." 

There was something, not in the words, but in the tone, that struck 
Ellens heait with an entirely new feeling. Her tears stopped in- 
stantly, and wiping away quick the tiaces of them a* ^'cll as s he. 
coitid, she got out of the carnage without a word, aided by Mrs. 
Dunsi ombe’s hand. The pai\\ was presently joined by a fine-looking 
man, whom Kllcy iccojfnised as Captain Dunscomhe. 

“ Dunscnmbe, do put these gills on board, will \ou ? and then come 
back; I want to speak to yqp. Timmins, you go and look after iheiv/’ 

* Captain®! )unscombe obeyed. When they# reached the deck. Mar- 
garet Dunscomhe and. the maid Timmins went straight to the cabin. 
Not feeling at all drawn towards their company, as indeed they had 
given hci no leascfti, Ellen planted herself by the guard^of the boat, 
not far fiom the gangway, to watch ^hc btfsv scyne that at another 
time w*ould have J>een«nf great interest aifU amusement for her. 

At last the boat rang lief last bell. Captain Dunscomhe put his 
wife on board and had barely time to jump off the boat agayi when . 
tlu? plank fcas withdrawn. The moti on Mi ore i%st off the great loops 
of ropes that held the boat tf> enormous wtfoden posts on the wnarf, 
and they were ofV? # • 

At fust it seem, 'il to Ellen as if the wharf and the people upon it 
were sailing aw a} fnm^them backwatd>;^but she presently forg«t to 
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think of them a* all. She was gone !-- she felt the bitterness of the 
whole truth ; tin; blycfwatc*- already lay between hoiyind the slime, • 
where she se nuieli longed t<F?)o. In that confused mass of buildings 
at which she was gazing, but whit Ii would be so soon beyond even 
gazing distance, was the flnly spot she cared for in the world ; her 
heart was there. She could not see* the place, to be sure, nor tell 
exactly whereabouts it lay in all that wide*nrea<f city ; but it was 
there, somewhere, and every minute was making it ftfrthcr and farther 
0 % Its a bitter thing, that sailing away from all one loves ; and poor 
Ellen felt it so. She stood leaning both her aims upon the rail, the 
tours running down her 1 heeks, and blinding her so that she could not 
sec the place toward which 1u*r straining c)es were bent. Somebody 
touchc;l her sWevc it was Timmins. • 

# “Mrs. Dunscombe sent me to tell jou she wants jou to come into 
the cabin, ljii.ss.” # 

Hastily wiping her eyes, Ellen obeyed the summons, and followed 
Timniins into the cabin. It was full qf groups of ladies, children, and 
nurses- bustlTng and noisy enough Ellen \tfshcd she might have 
stayed outside: she wanted to be ^y herself; but as the ucjxt best 
thing, she mounted upon'thc bench whi<h ran all round lice saloon, 
and kneeling on the cushion by one of the windows, placed herself 
with the edge of her bonnet just touching the glass, so that nobody 
could see ^Ijit of her face, while she could look cyit near by as well as 
from the deck. Presently her car caught, as she thouglu, the vuirt* c.f 
Mrs. Dunscombe, sa\ing in rather at; undertone, but laughing too, 

*• What a figure she does cut in that outlandisR bonnet ! ” 

Ellen had no particular reason to think she was meant, and yet the 
did think so. She remained cjuite still, Jnit with raised colour aiu^ 
quickened breathing waited to hear what would come next# Nothing 
came at first, and she w r as beginning to thinly she had perhaps been 
mistaken, when she plainly heard Margaret Dunscombe say, in a loud 
whisper, “ajainqin, I wish you could contrive sonfe jay to keep her 
in the cabin— can’t^ou ?*shc lqoks so odd in that queer sun-bonnet 
kind of a thing, thuUanybody would think she^had^oinc out of the , 
woods, and no gflovcs, too ; 1 shouldn't likfc to have the M iss M’Arthurs 
% think she belonged to us ; can't you, mamma?’' 

If a thunderbolt haA fallen at Ellen's feet, the shock wcftild hardly 
have been greater. Thclightnmg of paSsion shot through every vein. 
And it was not passion only ; there was hyart feeltng and w'ounded 
pride, and the sorrow, of which her heart was full enough before, now 

wakened afresh. The child was beside herself. * Orih wild wish for a 

• m 
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hiding-placfe was the most pressing thought,— to be \^iere tears could 
burst and her heart could break unseen. She slid off her bench and 
rushed throughVhe crowd to the red cut-in that tut bff t^e far end of 
the saloon ; and from there down to the cabin below,— people were 
everywhere. At last she spied a nook whege she could be completely 
hidden. It was in the far back # end of the boat, just under the stairs 
by which shchad«comc down. Nobody was sitting on the three or 
four large mahogany steps that ran round that end of the cabin and 
sloped up to the little cabin window ; and creeping beneath th^stairs, 
and seating herself on the lowest of these steps, the poor child fouhd 
that she was quite screened and out of sight of every humgn creative. 
It was time indeed ; her heart had been almost bursting with passion 
and pain, and n<jw the pent-up tempest broke forth with a fury that 
racked her little frame from head to foot ; and the more because she 
strove to stifle every^sound of it as much as possible. It was the very 
* bitterness of sorrow, without any softening thought to aBlay it, and' 
sharpened and made more bittdk* by mortification and a passionate 
sense of unkindness aqd wrong.* And through it all, hew constantly 
in her heart the poor child was Aaching forth longing arms towards 
her far-off mother, and calling irf secret on her beloved name. “ Oh, 
mamma !°mamina ! " was repeated numberless times, with the un- 
speakable bitterness of knowing that she would have been a sure 
refuge and protection from ifll this trouble, but was now where she 
cou^d neither reach* nor hear her. Alas ! how soon and4iow sadly* 
missed. • 

Ellen’s distress was net soon'quictcd, or, if quieted for a moment, it 
was only to brcall out afresh. And then she was glad to sit still and 
rest herself. 

« Presently she heard the Voice of the chambermaid upstairs, at* a 
distance at first, and coming nearer and nearer. “ Breakfast ready, 
ladies -Ladies, breakfast ready 1 ” and then came all the people in a 
rush, pouring down the stairs over Ellen’s head. She kept quite still 
and close, for She did not ‘want to see anybody, anti cdhld not bear 
that anybody should sec her. Nobody dgl see het ; they all went Off 
into the next caBin, vfiiere breakfast was set. tCllen Jbegan to grow 1 
tired of her hiding-place and to feel restless in her confinement; she;, 
thqught thjp would be a gcrod time tp get away {•so she crept from her , 
station under the stairs and mounted them a% quickly and as quietly «s 
she could. She fecund almost nobody left in the saloon,— and breath* 
ing more freely, she poss&sed herself of her despised bonnet, whioh’ 
she had torn off # her head in the first burst of her indignation, and : 

_ - ,v 
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passing gently gut at the door, went up the stairs whi£ti led to the 
promenade deck; she felt as if she cou|fi not g^J far enough from Mrs.« 
Dunscombg. * * •• * 

The promenade deck was very pleasant in the bright morning sun ; 
and nobody was there except a few gentlemen. 

It was a fair, mild day, near the end of Octbber, and one of the 
loveliest of that lovely month. Poor Kllcn, howe^r, could not fairly 
enjoy it just now. There was enough darkness in her heart to put a 
veil oyer all nature’s brightness. The thought did pass through her 
mind, when she first went up, how very fair everything was ; but she 
sopn forgot to think about it at all. They weref now in a wide part of 
the river ; and the shore tchvards which she was looking was low and 
distant, and cjfFered nothing to intertsst her. She ceased to look at it, 
and presently lost all sense of everything around and before her, for 
her thoughts went home. She remembered that sweet moment last 
night whefl she lay in her mother’s arms, after she had stopped sing - 9 
ing ; could it be only last night ? ft seemed a long, long time ago. 
She went over again in imagination ^ier shocked tvaking up that very 
morning,— how cruel that was ’.—her hurried dressing,— the miserable 
parting,— and those last yords of her mother, that sccmed # td ring in 
her cars yet. “That home where parting cannot be.” “Oh,” 
thought Ellen, “how shall I ever get there? who is there to teach me 
now? O, what shall I do without you? O, mamma! how much I 
want you already ! ” 9 • « 

While poor Ellen was thinking these things over andbver, her little 
face had a deep sadness of expressioi? it wa» sorrowful to see. She 
was noticed, and with a feeling of compassion, by several people ; but 
they all thought it was none of their business to speak to her, or they 
didn’t know how. At length a gentleman Vho had been for some tim# 
walking up and down the deck, happened to look, as he passed, at 
her little pale face. He went to the end of his walk that time, but in 
coming back he stopped just in front of her, and«bending down his 
face toward! h£rs, said* 11 What is the* matter with you, my little 
friend?” 9 # 9 

Though his figure liad passed before her a great friany times Ellen 
had not seen him at all ; for “ her eyes were with her heart, and that 
was far away.” He* cheek flushed with Surprise as shejooked up. 
Statthere was no mistaUng the look ofi kindness in the eyes that met 
jtyfera, nor the gentleness and grave truthfulness of (he whole counten- ' 
See* It won her confidence immediately. All the floodgates of 
iXmijrfs heart were at once opened. She could no^ speak, but rising 
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and claspin^ithe hand that was held out to her in bqth her own, she 
c bent down her head upon it, and burst into one of those uncontrollable 
agonies of weeping, sJicli as the news ktf her nwfthcf's intended de- 
parture had occasioned Shat first sorrowful evening. He gently, and 
as soon as he could, drew her to a retired p^rt of the deck, where they 
were comparatively free from other people’s eyes and ears ; then taking 
her in his arms lie endeavoured by many kind and soothing words to 
stay the torrent of her grief. This fit of weeping did Ellen more good 
than the former one ; that only exhausted, this in some little measure 
relieved her. 

“What is all this about ?” said her friend kindly. “JJay, ne%pr 
mind shedding any more tears about it, nfy child. Let me hear what 
it is ; and perhaps we can find sonne help for it.” 

44 Oh no you can’t, sir/ 7 said Ellen, sadly. 

44 Well, let us scc^’ said lie “perhaps I can. What is it that has. 
•troubled you so much ? ” 

“ I have lost my mother, sir,” slid Ellen. 

“ Your mother ! -Lost her !— l*nv ? ” 

“She is very ill, sir, and obligee? to go away over the sea to France 
to get well ; and papa could noHakc me with her,” said poor Ellen, 
weeping djgain, “and I am oblfgcd to go to l>c among strangers. O, 
what shall I do ? ” 

“ Have you left your motlietfn the city ?” 

“Oh yes, sir ! c 1 l«ft her this morning.” 

“ What is your name ? ” 

“Ellen Montgomery.”, • 

44 Is your mother obliged to go to Europe for her health ? ” 

44 Oh yes, sir; nothing else would have made her go, but the doctor 
ip.id she would not live long if she didn’t go, and that would euro 
her.” * 

44 Then you hope to s<?e her come back by-and-by, don’t you ? ” 

44 O yes, sir ; but,it won’t be this great, great long while ; it seems to 
me as if it was fer ever.” * • 

“Ellen, do you know who it is that sends sickne«fc and trouble upon 
us?” 

44 Yes, sir, I know; but I don’t feel that that makes it anyeasier. ,r 

“Do you^know why He sends it? e IIc is the (*>d of love,— He does 
not trouble us willingly,— He tyis said sp ; why docs He ever make us 
suffer, do vou know ? ” * 

44 No, sir.” * 

41 Sometimes He sees that if He lets them alone, His children will 
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love some dear thing on the earth better than Himself, and lie 
knows they wjll not be happy if they do so # ami ^len, because I ft 
loves them He takes it away, - perhaps it is # a dear mother, or a dear 
daughter,--or else He hinders their enjoyment of it, that they may 
remember Him and givefrtlieir whole hearts to^Ilim. He wants their 
whole hearts that He may bless thorn. Are you one of His children,, 
Ellen?” 

“No, sir,” said Ellen, with swimming eyes, but cast down to the 
ground. 

“ How do you know that you arc not? ” 

• “Bccaifse I do not love # the Saviour.” 

“ I)o you not love Him, Ellen ? ” 

“ I am afnid not, sir.” 

“Why are you afraid not? what makes you think so?” 

' “ Mamma said I could not love Him at all ft I did not love Iliiji 

best ; and oh, sir,” said Ellen, wegping, “ I do love mamma a great 
deal better.” # 

“ You Iov*e your mother better tfcan you do^hc Saviour? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said Ellen ; “hox^can I help it ?” N 

“ Then if He had left you your mother, Ellen, you wouldwievcr have 
cared or- thought about Him ? ” 

Ellen was silent. • 

“ Is it so ?— would you, do you think ? ” % 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said Ellen, weeping again,—' *‘ghj sir, htrtv can 
I help it?” 

“ Then, Ellen, can you not sec the love of your Heavenly Father in 
this trial? He saw that His little child was in danger of forgetting 
Him, and He loved you, Ellen ; and^so He has taken your dear 
mother, and sent you away where you will have no on® to look to 
but Him; and now He says to you, * My daughter, give Me thy heart.’ 
Will you do it, Ellen ? ” 

Ellen wept exceedingly while the gentlemaif saying these 
words, claSping h^s hantls stilljn both hers ; but she made no answer. 
He waited till slieJiad become calmer, and»thei\pwent on in a low 
tpne— • * 

“ What is the reason that you do not k>ve the Saviour, my child ? ” 
“ \famma says it Is because niy heart is so hard.” • ® 

*That is true ; but foil doVot knotv how good and how lovely He 
• is, or you could not help loving Him. po you bften think of Him i 
^rnd think much of Him, and ask Him to show you Himself that you 
may love Him?” 
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“ No, sir,” siid Ellen, “not often.” 

• c “ You pray to yim, d^n’t you^” 

“ Yes, sir ; but not so.” # 

“But you ought to pray to Him so. We are all blind by nature, 
Ellen ; we arc all hard-hearted ; none of us enn see Him or love Him 
unless He opens our eyes and touches our hearts; but He has 
promised to do this tor those that seek Him. Do you remember what 
the blind man said wheff Jesus asked him what He should do for 
him? — lie answered, ‘Lord, that I may receive my sight!’ «That 
ought to be your prayer now, and mine too ; and the Lord is just as 
ready to hear us as He was to hear the poor blind man * and you 
know He cured Him. Will you ask Him, Ellen?” 

A smile was alntost struggling through Ellen’s tears ?s she lifted 
her face to that of her friend, but she instantly looked down again. 

“ Shall I put you id mind, Ellen, of some things about Christ that 
ought to make you love Him with a|I your heart ? ” c 

“Oh yes, sir ! if you please.” 

“ Then tell me first wkat it is th^t makes you love youf mother so 
much.” 9 

“ Oh, 1 on n’t tell you, sir ; —everything, I think.” 

“ I suppose the great thing is that she loves yon so much ? ” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” said Ellen, strongly. 

“ But how do you know that she loves you ? how has she shown it?” 

Ellen looked af him, but could give no answer ; it seemed to her 
that she must Tiring the whole ^experience of her life before him to 
form one. • 

“I suppose,” s.'fld her friend, “that, to begin with the smallest 
thing, she has always been watchfully careful to provide everything 
ttfat could tye useful or necessary for you she never forgot your 
wants, or was careless abput them ! ” 

“No, indeed, sir.” 

“And perhaps fou recollect that she never minded trouble or 
expense or pain where your good was concerned sfie \fbnld sacri- 
fice her own pleasure at^iny time for yours.# m 9 

Ellen’s eyes gave a quick and strong answer to this,*but she said 
nothing. 

“And in all your griefs ariti pleasures you werwsure of findiife her 
ready and willing to feel with >u and ft>r € you* and to help you if ibe 
could? And in all the times you have seen her tired, no fatigue ever j 
wore out her patience, nor any naughtiness of yours ever lessened her* 
love ; she could not be weary of waiting upon you when you were sick. 
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nor of bearing with you when you forgot your dut^— more ready 
always to receive jr8u than you to return. Isn’t it sqf?” 

“Oh yus, sir.” # 

“And you can recollect a great many words and looks of kindness 
and love — many and mftny endeavours to teach you and lead you in 
the right way —all showing the strongest desire for your happiness in 
this world, and in the next ? ” * 

“ Oh yes, sir,” said Ellen tearfully ; and tRen added, “ Do you know 
my fhothcr, sir ? ” 

“ No,” said he, smiling, “ not at all ; but nyr own mother has been 
m many things like this to me, and I judged yours might have been 
such to you. Have I described her right ? n 
“ yes, indeed, sir,” said Ellen ; exactly.” • 

. “ And in return for all this, you have given this dear mother the love 
and grat^ude of your whole heart, haven’t you f n 
“ Indeed I have, sir ; ” and Ellen’s face said it more than her 
words. # 

“ You arl very right,” he said, gravely, “ to love such a mother— to 
give her all possible duty and ^flection ; — she deserves ^t. llut, 
Ellen, in all thesp very things I have been mentioning Jpsus Christ 
has shown that He deserves it far more. Do you think, if you had 
never behaved like a child to your meg her —if you had never made her 
the least return of love or regard— that she would have continued to 
love you as she does ? ” 

“No, sir,” said Ellen, “ I do not tjfink she would.”* 

“Have you ever made any fit return t(fGod for His goodness to 
you ? ” * 

• “ No, sir,” said Ellen, in a low tone. ? 

“And yet there has been no change in His kindness. # Just look^it 
it, and see what He has done and is doing fgr you. In the first place, 
it is not your mother, but He, who has given you every good and 
pleasant thing; you have enjoyed in yqpr whol£ life. You love your 
mother because she is*so careful to provide for all your wants : but 
who gave her the»materials to work with ?*shc Jias only been, as it 
were, the haftd by which He supplied you. And who gave you such a 
mother !— there are many mothers not like her who put into her 
heart* the truth and? love that have been*blessing you e*er since you 
wtre born ? It is all— ^ fell God’s doing 1 , from first to last ; but His child 
,has forgotton Him in the very gifts of f^js mercy.” 

1 Ellen was silent, but looked very grave. 

. “ Your mother never minded her own ease or pleasure when your 
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good was concSnied. Did Christ mind His? You kncrtv what He did 
to save sinners, qpn't yt#t?” c ^ 

“Yes, sir, I know ; mamma often told mb.” 

“ ‘Though He was rich, yet, for our sake, lie became poor, that we 
through His poverty might be rich.’ lie tori: our burden of sin upon 
Himself, and suffered that terrible punishment-all to save you and 
such as you. And ifow He asks His children to leave off sinning and 
come back to Him«who h?ts bought them with His own blood. He 
did this because He loved you ; docs He not deserve to be lov£d in 
return ? ” 

Ellen had nothing to Bay ; she hung down her head futthcr and 
further. 

“ And patient awd kind as your mother is, the Lord Jer.is is kipder 
and more patient still. In all your life so far, Ellen, you have not 
loved or obeyed Him f and yet He loves you, and is ready tp be your 
friend. Is He not even to-day taking away your dear mother for the 
very purpose that He may draw yqu gently to Himself and fold you in 
His arms, as He promised to do witfi 1 1 is lambs ? He knows you can 
never be happy anywhere else.” # 

The gentleman paused again,, for he saw that the little listener’s 
mind was full. 

“ Has not Christ shown that, He loves you better even than your 
mother does ? And were there ever sweeter words of kindness than 
these h- 

Suffer tfie little children, to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 

“ 4 1 am the goo J shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth His life for 
the sheep.* « 

4 1 have tyved thee with an everlasting love ; therefore with loving 
kindness have I drawn thpe. ’ ” 

He waited a minute, and then added gently, “Will you come to 
Ilim, Ellen?” • . 

Ellen lifted her tearful eyes to his ; J>ut thefre weje tears there too, 
and her own sank jnstaptly. She covercd*her face with her hands, 
and sobbed out in broken wdrds, “ Oh, if I could — but*I don’t know 
how.” 

“ Do you wish to be His cfiild, Elleft ?” 

“Oh yes, sir— if I could.” 

“I know, my chiW, that ^jnful heart of yours is in the way, but the 
Lord Jesus can change it, and will, if you will give it to Him. He is* 
looking upon you aow, Ellen, with more kindness and love than any 
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earthly father or mother could, waiting for you to givc^rfiat little heart 
of yours to Hip, thjft lie may make k holy a#d till ft with blessing* 
He says, ypu know, * BehofcTI stand at the door and knock.’ l)o not 
grieve Him away, Ellen.” 

Ellen sobbed, blit all ihe passion and bitterness of her tears was 
gone. Her heart was completely melted. 

“ If your mother were here, and could do for foil what you want, 
would you doubt her love to do it ? would y8u have any difficulty in 
asking her ? ” 

11 Oh, no!” 

•“Then do not doubt His love who loves you better still. Come to 
Jesus. Do not fancy He is away up in heaven out of reach of hearing 
— He is herfi, close to you, and knows every wish and throb of your 
heart. Think you arc in llis presence and at His feet, —even now, — 
and say to Him in your heart, ‘ Lord, look upoifmc— I am not fit to 
come to ^'hee, but Thou hast bii^ me come— take me and make me 
Thine own— take this hard heart Jthat 1 can do nothing with, and 
make it holf and fill it with Thy lt^ve— I give»it and myself into Thy 
hands, O dear Saviour ! ’ ” # * 

These words were spoken very lgw, that only Ellen Qould catch 
them. Her bowed head sank lower and lower till he ceased speaking. 
He added no more for some time ; waited till she had resumed her 
usual attitude and appearance, and then said, — 

“ Ellen, could you join in heart with my words ? ” 

“ I did, sir, — I couldn’t help it, all but the last.” 

“All but the last?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But, Ellen, if you say the first part of my prayer with your whole 
heart, the Lord will enable you to say" the last too,— dc^ you bclidte 
that?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you not make that your constanjt prayer fill you are heard and 
answered P* 

“Yes, sir.” 

And he thougnt ne saw tnat sue was m earnest. 

“ Perhaps the answer may not come at once,— it docs not always j— 
but if will come a9 surely as the sun >till rise to-moraow morning, 
4 Then shall we know, if w ^follow on* o know the Lord.’ But then you 
• must be in earnest. And if you are in earnest, is there nothing you 
•have to do besides fraying?” 

Ellen looked at him without making any answer 
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“When a ^*rson is in earnest, how docs he show itff ” 

* “ By doing everything he possibly cai^to get whfct hr wants.” 

“ Quite right,” said hqr friend, smiling ;• “ and has God hidden us to 
do nothing besides pray for a new heart ? ” 

“O yes, sir ; He hqs told us to do a great^many things.” 

“And will He be likely to grant that prayer, Ellen, if lie sees that 
you do not care about displeasing Him in those ‘great many things ’? 
— will He judge that you arc sincere in wishing for a new heart?” 

“Oh no, sir.” * 

“ Then if you are resolved to be a Christian, you will not be con- 
tented with praying for a new heart, but yqu will begin at ohee to bS a 
servant of God. You can do nothing well without help, but you are 
sure the help will«come ; and from this good day you wilWceek tq know 
and to do the will of God, trusting in His dear Son to perfect that 
which concemeth yW My little child,” said the gentleqian, softly 
and kindly, “are you ready to sa^you will do this?” 

As she hesitated, he took a litQc book from his pocket, and turning 
over the leaves, said, “4 am going, to leave you for a little while — I 
have a few moments’ business downstairs to attend to ; and I want 
you to look over this hymn and think careftflly of what I have been 
saying, will you?— and resolve what you will do.” 

Ellen got off his knee, wher«e she had been sitting all this while, 
and silently taking the book, sat down in the chair he had quitted. 
Tears-ran fast again, and many thoughts passed through her mind, as 
her eyes went over and over the, words to which he had pointed : — 

il*' Behold the Saviour at flic door, 

He gently knocks, — has knock'd before, — 

Has wait^l long, — is waiting still, — 

You treat no other friend so ill. 

“ Oh lively attitude ! — He stands 
With open heart and outstretch'd hands. 

Oh matchless kindness !— and He showf ( 

This matchless kindness to life foes. # 

»“ Ad Ait Hint — for the human breasf 
Ne'er entertained so kind a guest. 

Admit Him — for the hour's at hand 
When at His door, Senied, you'll ftand. 

" Open my heart, Lord, enfcr in f ; 

•Slay evey foe, and conquer sin. 

Here now to Thcc I all resign, — 

• My lx>dy, soul, and all are Thine.” 
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The last two lftics Ellen longed to say, but could noy the two pre- 
ceding were thovcfjr speech her heart. • f ■ 

Not mor^ than fifteen miflutes had passed^ when her friend came 
back again. The book hung in Ellen’s hand ; her eyes were fixed on 
the floor. f 

“Well,” he said kindly, taking her hand, “what’s your decision?” 

Ellen looked up. 

“Have you made up your mind on that matter "wc were talking 
about?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Ellen said in a low voice, casting Jier eyes down .again. 

* And hdw have you decided, my child ? ” 

“ I will try to do as you said, sir.” 

“ You will«bcgin to follow your S&iviour, and to please Him, from 
this day forward ? ” 

“ 1 will t$y, sir,” said Ellen, meeting his eyes af she spoke. Again 
the look she saw made her burst int^ tears. She wept violently. 

“ God bless you and help you, my jlear Ellen,” said lie, gently pass- 
ing his hancf over her head ; “ bi*t do not cf y any more — you have 
shed too many tears this morning already. We will not talk about this 
any more now.” • . # 

And he spoke only soothing and quieting words for a while to her ; 
and then asked if she would like to go qver the boat and see the dif- 
ferent parts. Ellen’s joyful agreement with this proposal was only quali- 
fied by the fear of giving him trouble. But he put thit entirely hy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LEAVES US IN THE STREET. 

The going over the boat held them a long time, for Ellen’s new friend 
took kind pains to explain to her whatever he thought he could make 
interesting ; he was amused to find how far she pushed her enquiries 
into the ho# ana the why of things. For the time h£r sorrows were 
almost forgotten. , • * # 

“What shall we do now?” said he, when they "had at last gone 
through the whole ; “ would you like to go to your friends ? ” 

“ I haven’t any friends on board, sir,” Said Ellen, witlu a swelling 
heaft 

1 “ Haven’t any friends on board ! what do you mean ? Arc you 
Hope ? ” # 

“ No, sir,” said Ellen, “ not exactly alone ; my father put me in the 
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Care of a lat^ that is going to Thirlwall ; but they Ae strangers and 

• not friends.” 

“Arc they ////friends j I hope you dolf t think, Ellen, that strangers 
cannot be friends too?” 

“No indeed, sir, I # don't,” said Ellen, ldbking up with a face that 
was fairly brilliant with its expression of gratitude and loyc. Hut cast- 
ing it down again* she added, “ Hut they arc not my friends, sir.” 

“ Well, thcn,”*hc saifl, smiling, “will you come with me ? ” 

“ O yes, sir ! if you will let me, and if I shan’t be a trouble to you, 
sir.” # 

“ Come this way,” said he, “ and we’ll ^ee if we cannot find a dice 
place to sit down, where no one will trouble us.” 

Such a place was found. And*Kllen would have bcen^uite satisfied 
though the gentleman had done no more than merely permit her to 
remain there by his^ide ; but he took out his little Hible, apd read and 

* talked to her for some time. y 

After dinner, Ellen and her friend went up to the prgmenade deck 
again, and there for ti while lliqy paced up and down, enjoying the 
pleasant air and quick motion, ,and the lovely appearance of every- 
thing in tfic mild hazy sunlight# Another gentleman, however, joining 
them, and entering into conversation, Ellen silently quitted her friend’s 
hand and went and sat down «.t the side of the boat. After taking a 
few turns more, and while still engaged in talking, he drew his little^ 
hymp-book out*of his pocket, and with a smile put it into Ellen’s hand 
as he passed* She gladly recqjved it, and spent an hour or more very 
pleasantly in studying and turning it over. At the end of that time, 
the stranger having left him, Ellen’s friend came and sat down by her 
side. # • 

“ How dp you like my little book ? ’* said he. 

“ O very much indeed, sir.” 

“ Then you love hymns, do you? ” 

“Yes I do, sy-, 8early.” • 

“ Do you sometimes learn them by heart ? f 

“O yes, sir, qften.« Mamma often mflde me. I have learnt two 
since I have been sitting here.” 

“ Have you ? ” said he ; “ which arc they ? ” # 

* One of them is the one you showed me this morning, sir.” m 

“And what is your mind ndw about tfcc question 1 asked you this 
morning?” • * f # 

Ellen cast down her eyes from his enquiring glance, and answered in 
a low tone, “Jus* what Jit was then, sir.” 
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“ Have you been thinking of it since ? ” 

“ I have thought of it the whole time, air.” 

“And you are resolved youavill obey Christ henceforth ? ” 

“ I am resolved to try, sir.” 

He took the hymn-book frt>m her hand, and turning over the leaves, 
marked several places in pencil. • 

“ I am going to give you this,” he said, “ that it maty serve to remind 
you of what we have talked to-day, and of your*resolution.” 
Ellenffluslicd high with pleasure. 

“ I have put this mark,” said he, showing her a particular one, “in 
a few places of this book, for j ou ; wherever you find it you may know 
there is something 1 want you to take special notice of. There are 
some otjier marks here too, but they aVc mine ; these are for you.” 
‘.‘Thank you, sir,” said Ellen, delighted ; “ I shall not forget.” 
lie knew from her face what she meant : not th£ marks . 

The day wore on, thanks to the unwearied kindness of her friend, 
with great comparative comfort to Ellen. Late in the afternoon they 
were resting fiftm a long walk up anc^ clown the deck. 

“ What have you got in this package that you take such cans of? ” 
said lie, smiling. • # # 

“ O ! candies,” said Ellen ; 14 1 am always forgetting them. I meant 
to ask you to take some. Will you have ^ omc, sir ? ” 

“Thank you. Aren’t you afraid of catching cold? This wind is 
(lowing pretty fresh, and you’ve been bonnetless *all d&y ; what’^the 
reason ? ” * 

Ellen looked down, and coloured a good desfl. 

41 What’s the matter ? ” said he, laughing ; “ has dhy mischief bc- 
falfen your bonnet ? ” 

41 No, sir,” said Ellen in a low tone, her colour mounting ^igher and* 
higher ; “ it was laughed at this morning. ” # 

“ Laughed at ! — who laughed at it ? ” 

41 Mrs. Dunscogibe and her daughter, anjl her maid.” 

41 Did they? I don’t see much reason in that, I confess. What did 
they think was the mqjtter with it*? ” % 

44 1 don’t know, sir they said it was outlandish, and what a figure 
m l looked in it.” 

44 Well, certainly, that was not wery polfte. Put it on and let me 
see.’ 0 

•Ellen obeyed. 

I am not the best judge of ladies’ bonnets, it is true,” said he, 
“but I can see nothing about it that is not perfectly proper and 
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suitable,— tothing in the world ! So that is wlfat has kept you 
bareheaded \ll clay^ Didnil your mother ^jph you to wear that 
bonnet ?’ 

“Yes, sir.” * 

“ Then that ought to be enough for yoS. Will you be ashamed of 
what she approved^ because some people that haven't probably half 
her sense choosd to make merry with it? — is that right?” he said, 
gently. “ Is that honouring her as she deserves ? ” 

“No, sir,” said Ellen, looking up into his face, “but I neve^thought 
of that before ; I am sorry.” 

“ Never mind befng laughed at, my child. If your mother says a 
thing is right, that's enough for you — let them laugh 1 ” 

“I won’t be ashamed of my 'bonnet any more,” sajfl Ellen, trying 
it on ; “ but they made me very unhappy about it, and very angry 
too.” • % 

“I am sorry for that,” said Jicr friend gravely. “ I lave you quite 
got over it, Ellen ? ” 

“Oh yes, sir, long ago.” 

“ Arc you sure ? ” 

“ I aig not angry now, sir. , • 

“Is there no unkind ness left towards the people who laughed at 
you ? ” § 

“ I don't like them much,” said Ellen ; “ how can I ?” 

“^ r ou canned of course like the company of ill-behaved people, an# 
I do not wish that you should j but you can and ought to feel just as 
kindly disposed towards them as if they had never offended you— just 
as willing and iffclined to please them or do them good. Now, could 
you offer Miss— what’s her name ?— some of your candies with as hearty 
• good-will |is you could before she laughed at you ?” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t.^ I don’t feel as if I ever wished to see them 
again.” 

“ Then, my dear Ellen, jou have something to ^o, if you were in 
earnest in the resolve you made this morfling. # ‘If y? forgive unto 
men their trespasses, jny Heavenly Fathor will also forgive you ; but if 
you forgive not men their trespasses, neither will m/ Father fotgive 
your trespasses ! '” 

We wa» silent, and so was Elleti for some dime. His w<?rds had 
raised a struggle in her mind* and shfe Jceptf her face turned towards 
the shore, so thafcher bonnet shielded it from view ; but she did not in 
the least know what she was looking at. The sun had been so&e 
time descending through a sky of cloudless splendour, and now.wafl 
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just kissing the mountain-tops of the western horizon. Slowly and 
with great majesty he’ sank behind th$ distaff blue /ne, till only 
a glittering edge appeared,— aa8 then that was gone. There were no 
clouds hanging over his setting, to be gilded and purpled by the part- 
ing rays, but a region of glovy long remained, to show where his path 
had been. , 

The eyes of both were fixed upon this beautiful scene, but only one 
was thinking of it. Just as the last glimpse bf thcjsun had disap- 
peared Ellen turned her face, bright again, towards her companion. 
He was intently gazing towards the hills that had so drawn Ellen’s atten- 
tion a while ago, and thinking still more intently, ittvas plain ; so though 
her mouth had been open to speak, she turned her face away again as 
suddenly as itjjad just sought his. lib saw the motion, however. 

“What is it, Ellen?” he said. 

Ellen looked again with a smile. • 

“I have been thinking, sir, of what you said to me.” 

“ Well ? ” said he, smiling in answer. 

“I can’t liki Mrs. and Miss Dunscombe as wetf as if they hadn’t 
done so to me, but I will try to behave as if nothing had bee^ the 
matter, and be as kind and^olitc to them as if they had been lynd and 
polite to me.” 

“ And how about the sugar-plums ? ” 

“The sugar-plums! Oh,” said Ellen, laughing, “Miss Margaret 
iflay have them all if she likes- -I’m quite willing. Wot bat I had rjyjier 
give them to you, sir.” • 

“You give me something a good deal better when I see you try to 
overcome a wrong feeling. You mustn’t rest till you get rid of every 
bit jf ill-will that you feel for this and any other unkindness that you 
may suffer. You cannot do it yourself, butyftu know who can help you. - 
I hope you have asked Him, Ellen.” ® 

“ 1 have, sir, indeed.” 

“ Keep asking Him, and He will do everything for^rou.” 

A silence oftome lengtbfollowed. Ellen* began to ft?el very much 
the fatigue of this exciting d^y, And sat quietly by her friend’s side, 
•leaning against him. The wind had changed about sufldown, and now 
blew light from the south, so that they did not feel it all. 

“ You hre very tired, ”»said Ellen’srfriend tc t her, — “ I see yqp are. A 
little Ihore patience my child We shall he at our journey’s end before 
great while.” t 

*I.am almost sorry,” said Ellen, “ though *1 am tired. We don’t go 
^Tjbe steamboat to-morrow ; do we, sir?” 9 
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“ No,--iivtlic stage.” 

“ Shall in tjye stage^sir?” 

“ No, my child. But I am glad fou and 1* have spent this day 
together.” * 

“ Oh, sir ! ” said Kllcn, “ I don’t know %/hat I should have done if it 
hadn’t been for you*!” . 

There was silence again, and the gentleman almost thought his 
little charge hail fallen asleep, she sat so still. But she suddenly 
spoke again, and in a tone of voice that showed sleep was faraway. 

“ I wish 1 knew where mamma is now ! ” 

“ I do not doubt, ihy child, from what you told me, that it is wellwith 
her wherever she is. Let that thought comfort you whenever you 
remember her. * • ^ 

“ She must want me so much,” said poor Ellen, in a scarcely audible 
voice. • 

“She has not lost her best friend, my child.” 

“ I know it, sir,” said Ellen, with whom grief was now getting the 
mastery ; “ but oh'! iWs just near # the time when I used fb make the tea 
for her— who’ll make it now? she’ll want me,— oh, what shall I do ! ” 
and overcome completely by § tfiis recollection, she threw herself into 
her friend’s arms, and sobbed aloud. 

There was no reasoning against this. He did not attempt it ; but 
with the utmost gentleness and tenderness endeavoured, as soon as he 
mig^tt, to soothe anft calm her. He succeeded at last; with a sort df 
despairing submission, Ellen ceased her tears, and arose to her former 
position. But he did itt)t rest* from his kind endeavours till her mind 
was really cased and comforted ; which, however, was not long before 
the lights of a city began to appear in the distance. And with tjjem 
1 appeared a dusky figure ascending the stairs, which, upon nearer ap^ 
proach, proved by the voice to be Timmins. 

“ Is this Miss Montgomery?” said she ; “ I can’t see, I am sure, it’s 
so dark. Is that^'ou, Miss Montgomery ? ” 

“Yes,” saief Ellen, “it is I ; do you want«ne?” 

“ If you please, miss, Mrs. Dunshoii)bc wantil you to come right 
down ; we're alihost in, she says, miss.” • 

“ I'll come directly, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen. “Don’t wait for 
me— I wqp’t be a minute- 1 - I’ll coma directly.” • • * 

“ 1 must go,” said Ellen,. standing pp wd extending her Hand; 
41 Good-bye, sir.” t # 

She could hardly sa *it. * He drew her towards him and kissed Her 
qjieek once or twjce ; it was well he did ; for it sent a thrill of pleasure 
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to Ellen’s heart fchat she did not get over that evening nor all the 
next day. # • • . .# / 

“God blcsjp you, lriy child, V^ie said gravely, but cheerfully; “and 
good-night ! — you will feel better, I trust, wlich you have had some 
rest and refreshment.” • 

Ellen entered the saloon only to sit, down and* cry as if her heart 
would break. She saw and heard nothing till Mrs. Dunscombc’s 
voice bade her make haste and be ready, for they were going ashore 
in five minutes. 

And in less than five minutes ashore they went. 

“ # Which hotel, ma’am ? ” asked the servant who carried her 
baggage— “ the Eagle, or Foster’s ? ” 

“The Eagl e,” said Mrs. DunscomUe. » 

* “ Come mis way, then, ma’am,” said another man, the driver of the 
Eagle carriage. “ Now, ma’am, step in, if you ple«fsc.” 

Mrs. Dun?combe put her daughter pi. 

“ But it’s full ! ” said she to the driver; “ there isn’t room for another 
one.” • • 

“Oh -yes, ma’am, there is,” said the driver, holding the door^pen ; 
“there's plenty of room for you, imrajn— just get in, ma’am, if you 
please— we’ll be there in less than two minutes.” 

“Timmins, you’ll have to walk,” saicj Mrs. Dunscombe. “Miss 
Montgomery, would you rather ride, or walk with Timmins?” 

• “ I would rather walk, ma’am, if you please,” sa*d Elfen. 

“Very well, said Mrs. Dunscombe, getting in; — “ Hmniins you 
know the way.” * • 

And off went the coach with its load. # 

picking a passage-way out of the crowd, she and Timmins now 
began to make their way up one of the comparatively quite greets. 

It was a strange place— that she felt. Only one pleasant thing Ellen 
saw on her walk, and that was the sky ; and that looked just as it did 
at home ; and very often Ellen’s gaze was jixed updh i^ much to the 
astonishmenl*of Miss Timmins, who had to be not a little watchful 
for the safety of Ellen^s feet while her eyes were # thus employed. She 
had taken a gscat fancy to Ellen, however, and let her do as she 
pleaded, keeping all her wonderment to herself. 

“Takfc care, Miss Ellen!” cried Timmifts, giving her aapi a grout 
pull.* “ I declare I just saved^ybu out ofrlhat gutter ! poor child ! you 
ace dreadfully tired, ain’t you ? ” • 

Yes, I am very tired, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen ; “ have we much 
iartherto go? N 
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“Not a great deal, dear; cheer up! we are almost there. I hope 
§ Mrs. l)unsco\be will want Jo ride one of these days herself, and 
can’t.” 1 1 

“Oh, don’t say so, Miss Timmins,” said Ellen, “I don’t wish so, 
indeed.” 9 

“Well, I should •think you would,” said Timmins. “I should 
think you’d be fiuto poison her; - / should, I know, if 'I was in your 
place.” t • 

“ Oh no,” said Ellen, “ that wouldn’t be right ; that would very 
wrong.” 

“Wrong!” said 'Kminins - “why would it be wrong? she hadn’t 
behaved good to you.” • 

“Yes,” said “but don’t* you know the Bible says if we do 

not forgive people what they do to us, we shall noT uc forgiven 
ourselves ? ” • 

“ Well, I declare ! ” said Miss Timmins, “you beat all!* But here’s 
the Eagle at last, and I am glad tor your sake, dear.” 

Ellen was shown iqto the ladies’ parlour. She was«longing for a 
place to rest, but she saw dircctlj it was not to be there. The room 
was largCj and barely furnished ;*and round^ it were scattered part of 
the carriage-load of people that had arrived a quarter of an hour 
before her. They were waiting till their rooms should be ready. 
Ellen silently found herself athair and sat down to wait with the rest, 
as patiently aa she •might. Few of them had as much cause fom 
impatience ;«but she was the only perfectly mute and uncomplaining 
one there. Her two companifins, however, between them, fully made 
up her share ofrfrctting. At length a servant brought the welcome 
news that their room was ready, and the three marched upstairs. It 
•made Ellen's very heart glad when they got there to find a goSd- 
sized, chc£rful-looki ng bedroom, comfortably furnished, with a bright 
fire burning, large curtains let down to the floor, and a nice warm 
carpet upon it. diking off her bonnet, and only that, she sat down 
on a low cushifin by the corner of the fire-place, and leafing her head 
against the jamb, fell fast asleep alfhosj immediately. Mrs. Duns- 
coinbe set about arranging herself for the tea-ta&e. # 

“ Well ! ” she said, “ one day of this precious journey is over ! ” 

“ Does f lien go with us to-morrojv, mamma?,” 

“ Oh yes l— quite to Thirl w^ll.” • # 

“ Where is she going to sleep to-niglit^ ’’ asked Miss Margaret. m 

“ I don't know, I ain fure. 1 suppose I shall have to Have a cat 
brought in here for her. ” 
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“What a pU&ue r’ said Miss Margaret. “It will^umbcr up tlic # 
room so ! There's go place t$> put it. * Couldfl’t she sleep with Tim- 
mins?' , • * • 

“Oh, she couldt of course— just as well as not, only people would 
make such a fuss about it it wouldn't do ; — we must bear it for once. 
I’ll try and not be caught in such a Scrape again. . Margaret, I can’t 
go down to tea with a train of children at my feeds. I shall leave you 
and Ellen up here, and I'll send up your tea to you.”’ 

“OH no, mamma! ” said Margaret eagerly; “ I want to go down 
with you. Look here, mamma ! she’s asleep, and you needn’t wake 
her up.” # 

“Well,” said Mrs. Dunscombe, “ I don’t care— but make haste to 
get rc^jlv. I expect every minute the tea-bell will ftng.” 

“ Timmins ! Timmins ! ” cried Margaret, “ con^c here and fix me — 
quick ! ” # 

After Mrs. and Miss DunscombeP were gone down, Timmins em- 
ployed herself a little while in putting all things.about the room to 
rights ; and fhen sat down to take her rest, dividing her attention 
between the fire and Ellen, towards \^iom she seemed to feel m&rc and 
more kindness, as she sa\t that she was likely to receive it fr6m no one 
else. Presently came a knock at the door— “The tea for the young lady,” 
on a waiter. Miss Timmins silently took the tray from the man and 
shut the door. “ Well ! ” said she to herself— “jf that ain’t a pretty 
•supper to send up to a child that has gone two hundred jnilcs tO-day, 
and had no breakfast !— a cup of te% cold enough, I’ll warrant, — 
bread-and-butter enough for a bird,- -and two little # slices of ham as 
thick as a wafer !— well, I just wish Mrs. Dunscombe had to eat it her- 
self, and nothing else !— I’m not going to \gake her up for that, I know,* 
till I see whether something better ain’t to be had for love«or money. 
So just you sleep on, darling, till I see what I.can do for you.” 

In great indignation, downstairs went Miss Timmins ; and at the 
foot of the stairs^hc met a rosy-cheeked, •pleasant-faced girl coming 

«p- 9 . * 

“ Are you the chambermaid ? ” said Timmins.* 

“I*m one of the chambermaids,” said the girl, smiling; “there’s 
three of us in this house, dear.” 

* - “Well, I am a straViger here.”%aid Timmins, “but I wftnt you* to 
helfPme, and I am sure you will. I’ve ^ot a dear little girl upstairs 
"feat I want some supper for— she’s a sweet £hild, aftd she’s under the 
/ ctre of some proud folks here in the tea-room that think it too much 
^trouble to look at her ; and they’ve sent her up about supper enough 
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for a mouse, —And sin’s halbstarving ; she lost hcr^ breakfast this 
morning by their ugliness. Now ask ohe of thc f waiters jto give me 
something nice 1 for her, will >011? there's a good gill." 

“James ! " said the girl in a loud whisper to one of the waiters who 
was crossing the hall! He instantly slopped and came towards them, 
tray in hand, and making several extra polite bows as he drew near. 

44 What’s on the supper-table, James? ” said the smiling damsel. 

'‘Everything that ought to be there, Miss Johns ,' 1 said th$ man 
with another flourish. 

44 Come, stop your nonsense," said the girl, “ and tell me quick— fin 
in a hurry." 

44 It's a pleasure to perform your commands, Miss Johns. I’ll give 
you the whole bill of fare. There's a very line beefsteak, irftfassced 
chickens, stewed oysters, sliced ham, cheese, preserved quinces, with 
the usual complement of bread aiyl toast and muffins, and dough-nuts, 
and new-ycar cake, and plenty of butter, — likewise salt and pepper, - 
likewise tea and coffee* and .sugar f -- likewise ” • 

44 Hush ! ” said the girl. u Do stop will you? ” -and then laughing 
and turning to Miss Timmins, $hc added, “•What will >ou have?” 

“ I guess I'll have some of the chickens and oysters," said Timmins; 
“ that will be the nicest for hc<r,— and a lnuflin or two.'’ 

44 Now, James, do j ou hear ? " said the chambermaid ; 44 1 want you 
to gefcme now, 'right away, a nice little supper of chickens and oysters# 
and a muffin— it’s for a lacly upstairs. He as quick as you can.” 

44 1 should be very lftppy to execute impossibilities for you, Miss 
Johns, but Mrs. listers is at the table herself." 

44 Very well— that’s nothing -she'll think it’s for somebody upstairs 
— and so i^is. ” 

44 Ay, but the upstair^ people is Tim’s business— I should be hauled 
over the coals directly." 

“Then ask % Tirti, will y^u? How slow you arc ! Now, James, if 
you don’t, I won’t speak to }ou again. ’’ • • 

“Till to-morrow? # I couldn’t stand that. It Shall be done, Miss 
Johns, instantum." , 

Mowing and smiling, away went James, leaving the girls giggling on 
the staircase and highly gftitified. • • • 

“lie always does what I «vant hifli # to,'#said the good-humoured 
chambermaid, “ but he generally makes a fuss about it first. He'll tjf 
back.directlv with what you want.” • 

Till he came, Miss Timmins filled up the time with telling her new 
friend as much as shefcnew about Ellen and Ellen's hardships $ with 
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.which Miss Johns was so much interested tha^ she declared she mu%t 
go up and scclicr f and wlyrfl James in a few minutes returned with a 
tray of nice things, the two women proceeded together to Mrs. l)uns- 
combe's room. Ellen hryl moved so far as to put herself on the lloor 
with her head on the cushion for a pillow, but she was as sound asleep 
as ever. • 

“Just see now!” said Timmins; “thcr# she lies on the floor- 
enough to give her her death of cold ; poor child, she’s tired to death ; 
and Mrs. Dunscombe made her walk up from the steamboat to-night 
rather than do it herself ; I declare I wished the coach would break 
down, only for the other fcflks. I am glad I have got a good supper 
for her though, — thank jw/, Miss Jehus.” # 

“ Aliu 1 it tell you what, I’ll go and get you some nice hot tea,” 
said the chambermaid, who was quite touched bf the sight of Ellen’s 
little paleface. 

“Thank you,” said Timmins, “you're a darling. This is as cold as 
a stone.” • * • * 

While the chambermaid went Arth on her kind errand, Timmins 
stooped down by the little sleeper? side. “ Miss Ellen !*’ she said, 
“ Miss Ellen !— wake up, dear— wakc*up and get some supper -come! 
you'll feel a great deal belter for it— >^>u shall sleep as much as you 
like afterwards.' 1 

• Slowly Ellen raised herself and opened her efes. Wherejm 1 ? ” 
she asked, looking bewildered. • 

“ Here, dear,” said Timmins ; “ wake up Mid cat something it will 
do you good.” • 

With a sigh poor Ellen arose and came to the fire. 

“You’re tired to death, ain’t you? ” safU Timmins. 

“Not quite,” said Ellen. “I shouldn't mind that if my legs would 
not ache so — and my head too.” 

“ Now, I’m sorry,” said Timmins, “but your hend \\ill be better for 
eating, I lAow. See here— I’ve got you some nice chicken and 
oysters— and I’ll fhake thi$ mliffin hot for jou by the fire ; and here 
comes your t&i. Now, Miss Ellen, dear, just you put yourself on that 
low chair, and I’ll fix you off.” 

‘ Ellcffi thanked hey and did as she w^is told. Tinmans brought 
another chair to her sidf, aml^laccd the tray with her supper upon it, 
^nd prepared her muffin and tea ; and having faiijy seen Ellen begin 
to eat, she next took off her shoes, and seating herself on the carpet 
* before her, she made her lap the resting place for ^lien's feet, chafing 
them in her hands and Heating them at the fire, saying there vf^s 
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nothing like rubbing ancl roasting to get rid of the leg-ache. By the 
help of the supper, tlit fire, rfhd Tiimqins, Ellcp mended rapidly. 
With tears in her eyes, she thanked the lafter for her kindness. 

“Now, just don’t say one word about that,” said Timmins; “I 
never was famous for kindness, as 1 know ;'but people must be kind 
sometimes in their lives, — unless* they happen to be made of stone, 
which I believe some people are. You feel better, don’t you ? ” 

“ A great deal,” said Ellen. “ Oh, if l only could go to bed now ! ” 
“And you shall,” said Timmins. “ I know about your bed, ahd I’ll 
go right away and havp it brought in.” And away she went. 

While she was gone, Ellen drew from Iyer pocket her little hynfii- 
book, to refresh herself with looking at it. How quickly and freshly 
it brought back td her mind the friend who had given it, con- 

versations with her, and the resolve she had made ; and again Ellen’s 
whole heart offered the prayer she had repeated many c tiines that 
day— *' 

“ Gjhmi my heart, enter in ; f 

Slay every foe, and conquer sin.” 

Her head was still bent upon her little book when Timmins entered. 
Timmins was not alone; Miss Johns and a little cot bedstead came 
in with her. The latter was put at the foot of Mrs. Dunscombc’s bed, 
and speedily made up by the chambermaid, while Timmins undressed 
Ellen ftp nd very soon all the sorrows and vexations of the day were J 
forgotten in a sound, refreshing sleep. But not till she had removed 
her little hymn-book from the pocket of her frock to a safe station 
under her pillow ; it was with her hand upon it that Ellen went to 
^slecp, and it was in her Ijand still when she was waked the next 
morning. r * 

The next day was spent in a wearisome stage-coach, over a rough, 
jolting road. Ellen's companions did nothing to make her way 
pleasant, but she sweetened theirs with her sugar-plvms. Somewhat 
mollified, perhaps, after that, Miss ftjargare*t condescended to enter 
into conversation with her, and Ellen underwent a thorough cross- 
examination as to all her own and her parents’ affairs, paSt, present, and 
future, and likewise as to all that could be known of her yesterday’s 
friAifl, till%he was heartily worried And out of p&ience. 

It was just five o'clock >\4ien they readied her stopping-p&ce. 
Ellen knew of no “particular house to go to; so Mrs. Dunscombe set 
her down at the door of the principal inn of the town, called tlie 
“ Star,” of Thirl wall. 



The driver sfhacked his whip, and away went the stage again, and 
she was left swindipj alone Reside hef trunk #>eforc the piazza of the 
inn, watching Timmins, with was looking back at her out of the stage 
window, nodding and waving good-bye. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TUI? LITTLE QUEEN IN THE AKM-CHAIK. 

Ej.LKN had been whirled along over the road* for so many hours, — 
the rattle of the stage- coadi had filled her ears for so long, -that now, 
suddenly still and quiet, she felt half-stunned. She^tood with a kind 
of dr&u.iy feeling, looking after the departing stage-coach. it 
there were three people whose faces she knew* and she could not 
count a fourth within many a mile. One of those was a friend, too, as 
the fluttering handkerchief of poor Miss Timmins gave token still. 
Yet Ellen did not wish herself bacR in the cqjich, although she con- 
tinued to stand and gaze after if as it rattled off at a great rate 
down the little street, till the horffes making a sudden turn to the 
right it disappeared round a corner. 'Still for a minute Ellen watched 
the whirling cloud of dust it had left behind ; but then the feeling of 
strangeness and loneliness came overlier, and her heart sank. She 
cast a look up and dow n the street. The aftef noon* was lovely ; the 
slant beams of the setting sun came back from gilded windows, and 
the houses and chimney-tops of the little tow* were in a glow. There 
was no sign of her having been expected : nobody was waiting to meet 
her. What >vas to be done next ? Ellen had not the slightest idea. 
# Jler heart growing fainter and fainter,*she turned again to the inrt? 
A tall, awkw'ard young countryman, with a cap set on one side of his 
head, was busying himself with sweeping off foe floor of the piazza, but 
in a very leisurely manner ; and between every* two strokes of his 
broom he vats lasting lpng looks at Ellen, evidently wondering w r ho 
she was, and what* she couljl want there. 

“Will you Qicase fo tell me,” said Ellen, “ if Miss Emerson is here ? ” 
“ Miss Emerson ? ” said he, — 4 4 what Miss Emerson ? ” 

44 1 don’t know,— tyiss Emersop that lives not far from Tjiirhvalh” 
Syeing Ellen from head to foot, the yian then trailed his broom into 
the house. Ellen followed lTim. # / 

.%“Mr. Forbes !’* said lie, “Mr. Forbes!* do you know anything of 
^Iftiss Emerson ? ” 
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“What Miss Emerson?” said another man, with a big red face and 
jji big round body, shewing hjpi.sclf in a doorway which he nearly 
filled. c * * 41 # 

“ Miss Emerson that lives a little way out of town.” 

“Miss Fortune Emerson? yes, I know her. What of her?” 

1 las she been here to-day ? ” f 

“Here? what, in town? No * not as I’ve seen or heard. Why, 
who wants her? ” f 

“ This little girl.” < 

Anti the man with the broom stepping back, disclosed Ellen to the 
view of the red-faced' landlord. He advanced a step or two towards 
her. 

“What do you jvant with Miss Fortune, little one?” said he. 

“ I expected she would meet me here, sir,” said Ellen. # 1 

‘^Where have your come from ? ” 

“ From New York.” f r 

“ The stage set her down just now,” put in the other man. 

“And you thought M.iss Fortune would meet you, did you? ” 

“ Yes, sir ; she was to meet me and take me home.” 

“ Take you home ! Are you going to M iss Fortune’s home ? ” 

“Yes, sft.” 

“Why you don’t belong to her any way, do you?” 

“No, sir,” said Ellen, “but she’s my aunt.” 

“ She's your what ?' 

“ My auntr jir,— my father's sister.” 

“Your father's sister !« You oen't the daughter of Morgan Mont- 
gomery, be you ? V 

“ Yes 1 urn,” said Ellen, half smiling, 
c. “ And you arc come to make a visit to Miss Fortune, eh ? ” 

*“ Yes,” said Ellen, smiling no longer. 

“ And N1 iss Fortune lia’n’t come up to meet you;— that’s real shabby 
of her; and how to get you down there to-night, I am sure is more 
than 1 can tell.* And he shouted, “ Wife 1” • * 

“What's the matter, Mr. Forbes?” %aic^ a fat lzfhdlady, appearing 
in the doorway, which* she filled near as well as* her fyusband would 
have done. 

“.Look ^cre,” said Mr. •Forbes,, “here’s Morgan Montgomery’s - 
daughter come to pay a visit lo her awnt, Fortune Emerson. Don't 
> ou think she'll be glad to sec her ?’’ 

Mr. Forbes put this question with rather a curious look at his wifot 
She didn’t answer him. She only looked at Ellen, looked grave, and 
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pave a queer little nod of her head, which meant, Ellen could not 
make out what.* 

“ Now, whin's t<*6e cloned" cnntintftd Mr. Forbes. “ Miss Fortune 
Was to hanc come up to mc&t her, but she ain't here, and I don't know 
how in the world I can take the child down there Lo-nighf. The 
horses arc both out to plough, you know ; and besides, the lire is 
come off that waggon wheel. I couldn't possibly use it. And then it’s 
a great question in my mind what Miss Fortune* vould say to me. I 
should get paid, I s’pose?” 

“ ?cs, you'd get paid," said his wife, with another little shake of her 
head; but whether it would be the kind ofjxiy you’d like, / don't 
Hhow.” # 

“Well, what's to be done, wife? Keep the child over night, and 
send a** v\! down yonder ? ” • 

‘‘No,' 1 said Mrs. Forbes, “ I'll tell you. I think I saw Van Ifrunt 
go by lw(*or three hours ago with the ox-cart, and I guess he’s some- 
where up town yet ; I ha'n't seen lam go back, lie can take the child 
home with him. Sam!" shouted Mrs. Forbes, Sam 1— here ! — 

Sam, run up street directly, and »cc if you st*e Mr. Van Brunt's ox- 
cart standing anywhere— and askjiim to stop here bcfoi^ he goes 
home. Now hurry ! -ahd don’t run over him and then cOuafe back and 
tell me he ain't in town.’’ ‘ \ - 

Mrs. Forbes herself followed Sam tr#the door, and cast an exploring 
look in every direction. 9 

“ I don't see no signs of him,— up nor down," saief she, fuming to 
Ellen; “but I’m pretty sure he ain't gpne home. Come in here -come 
in here, dear, and make yourself comfortable ; it’ll be a while yet 
maybe afore Mr. Van Brunt comes, but he’ll be along by-and-by.” 

• She opened a door, and Ellen followed her into a large kitchen, 
where a fire was burning that showed wood must be plentiful in tliofe 
regions. Mrs. Forbes placed a low chair /or her on the hearth, but 
herself remained standing by the side of the fire, looking earnestly and 
with a goojJ dual of interest upon the little stranger.# Ellen drew her 
white bonnet frqpi her head* and sitting down with a wearied air, 
gazed sadly into *the flames that were shedding their light upon 
her. 

“4rc you going to stop a good while with Miss Fortune?” said 
IVJrs. Forbes. * m 9 • • 

“ I don’t know, ma’An,-*yes, I belffevc so,” said Ellen, faintly. 

, “ Ha’n’t you got no mother?' 7 asked tyrs. Forbes, suddenly, after 

pause. 
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“ Oh, yes ! ” said Ellen, looking up. Hut the qucstfcm had touched 
Jhc sore spot. Her liquid sank on her hands, “Oh mamma!" 
was uttered with a bitterness that even lA»s. Forbes could feel. 

“ Now what made mb ask you that ! ” said she. “ Don’t cry ! — 
don’t love ; poor little dear ! you’re as pale fcs a sheet ; you’re tirod, I 
know -ain’t ) ou? Now cheer up, do— I ,can't bear to sec you cry. 
You’ve come a great ways to-day, ha’n’t you? ” 

Ellen nodded her head, but could give no answer. 

“I know what will do you good,” said Mrs. Forbes presently 
getting up from the crouching posture she had taken to comfort Ellen ; 
“you want something *to cat, — that’s the matter. I’ll warrant you Ve 
half-starved; no wonder you feel bad. Poor little thing! you shall 
have something g$od directly.” ' , , 

And away she bustled to get it. Left alone, Ellen’s tears flowed a 
few minutes very fast 1 . She felt forlorn ; and she was besides, as Mrs. 
Forbes opined, both tired and fain/. Hut she did not wish to be found 
weeping, she checked her tears, and was sitting again quietly before 
the fire when the landlady rcturnccl. " 

Mrs. Forbes had a great bowl of milk in one hand, and a plate of 
bread in the other, which she placed on the kitchen table, and setting 
a chair, called Ellen to come and partake of it. 

“Come, dear,- here is something that will do you good. I thought 
there was a piece of pie in the buttery, and so there was, but Mr. 
Forbes must have got hold of it, for it ain’t there now ; and there ain’t 
a bit of the house for you ; but I thought maybe you would like 

this as well as anything. •Come t ” 

Ellen thanked her, but said she did not want anything. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” said Mrs. Forbes ; “ I know better. You’re a# 
pale as 1 don’t know what. Come ! this’ll put roses in your cheeks. 
Don’t you lifcc bread and milk ? ” 

“Yes, very much indeed, ma’am,” said Ellen, “but Pm not 
hungry.” She rose, however, and came to the table k 

“ Oh, well, trj^to eat a bit just to please mc.« It’s real g#6d country 
milk— not a bit of cream off. You don\ g$t such # ntilk as that in the 
city, I guess. That’s right ! 1 see the roses coming back to your 

cheeks already. Is your pa in New York now ? ” 

“ Ye$, ma’am.” • t « * 

“ You expect your pa and ma up to Thirl wall Jjy-and-by, don’t yout ” 
“ No, ma’am.” ^ 

• Mrs. Forbes was surprise!!, and longed to ask why not, and what 1 
Ellen had come forj but the shade that had passed over her face as 
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she answered tlictlast question warned the landlady she was getting 
upon dangerous ground. 9 

“ Does yoyr aunt Apcct yoi#to-night ? ” 

“I believe so, ma'am,— I don’t know, - she* was to have met me; 
papa said he would write.”# 

“ Oh, well ! maybe something hindered her from coming. It's no 
matter ; you’ll get home just as well. Mr. Van Brunt will be here 
soon, I guess ; it’s most time for him to be alorfg.” 

She went to the front door to look out for him, but returned without 
any news. A few minutes passed in silence, for though full of curii'.sity, 
the good landlady dared not ask what she want&l to know, for fear of 
again exciting the sorrow of Tier little companion. She contented her- 
self with looking at Ellen, who on heppart, much restgri and refreshed, 
had turned from the table, and was again, though somewhat less sadly, 
gazing into the fire. • f 

■ Presently^he great wooden clock struck half-past five, with a whirl- 
ing, rickety voice, for all the world like a hoarse grasshopper. Ellen 
at first wondered where it came front, and wasjoftking at the clumsy 
machine that reached nearly from tfle floor of the kitchen to the ceil- 
ing, when a door at the other end of the room opened, and A‘ flood- 
day, Mrs. Forbes,” in a rough but not" unpleasant voice, brought her 
head quickly round in that direction. There stood a large, strong- 
built man, with an ox-whip in his hand. lie was well-made and 
Prather handsome, but there was something of heaviness in the air of 
both face and person mixed with his certainly good-lnv/.kdufed ex- 
pression. His dress was as rough as .his voi«c- a coarse grey frock- 
coat, green velveteen pantaloons, and a fur cap that Siad seen its best 
davs some time ago. 

* “Good-day, Mrs. Forbes,” said this jibrsonage ; “Sam said you* 
wanted me to stop as I went along.” # 

“ Ah, how d'ye do, Mr. Van Brunt ? ” said the landlady, rising ; 
“you’ve got the ox-cart here with you, ha’n't you ? ” 

“Yes, IV^got the ox-cart,” said the person addressed. “ I came 
in town for a barrtil of flqpr, *nd then the near ox had lost both 
his fore shoes, ^nd Iliad to go over there, and*HammersIey has kept 
me a precious long time. What’s wanting, Mrs. Forbes ? I can’t 
*stop.” * • • • . 

•Wou’ve no load in thg cart,»have jog?” said the landlady. 

£ “No; I should have had though, but Miller had no shorts nor 
mesh flour, nor won’t till next week. What’s to go down, Mrs. 
Forbes?” 
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“The nicest load ever you carried, Mr. Van Brunt. Here’s a littld 
lady come to stay with Miss Fortune. She’s a daughter of Captain 
► Montgomery, Miss Fortuned brother* you know. Ahe came by the 
stage a little while ago, and the thing is*now to get her clbwn to-night. 
She can go in the cart, can’t she ?” 

Mr. Van Brunt looked a little doubtful, and pulling off his cap with 
one hand, while he scratched liis head "with the other, he examined 
Ellen from head to foijt ; much as if she had been some great bale of 
goods, and he were considering whether his cart would hold her or not. 

“ Well,” said he at length, “ I don't know but she can ; but there 
ain't nothing on artlj for her to sit down upon." 

“Oh, nevermind ; I’ll fix that,” said Mrs. Forbes. “Is there* any 
straw in the bottom of the cart?” 

“Not a bit.”* «• 

•“Well, I’ll fix it 4 ” said Mrs. Forbes. “You get her trunk into the 
cart, will you, Mr. Van Brunt? and I’ll see to the rest.” • 

Mr. Van Brunt moved off wPdiout another word to do what was 
desired of him, -apparently quite confounded at having a passenger 
instead of his more wonted load of bags and barrels. And his face 
still continued to wear the singular doubtful expression it had put on 
at first hearing the news. El fen’s trunk was quickly hoisted in, how- 
ever ; and Mrs. Forbes presently appeared with a little arm-chair, 
which Mr. Van Brunt, with fcn approving look, bestowed in the cart, 
planting it wi^li its .back against the trunk to keep it steady. Mrs k 
Forbes* ’vj? raising herself on tiptoe by the side of the cart, took a 
view of the arrangements. . 

“ That won’t # do yet," said she ; “her feet will be cold on that bare 
floor, and ’tain’t over clean neither. Here, Sally ! run up and fetch 
, me that piece of carpet yoy'll find lying at the top of the back staflrs. 
Now, hur*y ! Now, Mr. Van Brunt, I depend upon you to get my 
things back again ; will you see and bring ’em the first time you come 
in town ? ” 

“ I’ll sec abftut it. But what if I can’t gctjiold ofthegi ?” answered 
the person addressed with a half smiU. 1 . • 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Rubes, with anothef, “ I ltfave that to you ; you 
have your ways and means. Now, just spread this carpet down nicely 
under her chair ; and then flic’ll be fixed. Now^my darling, you’ll rkta 
like a quScn. But how arc you going to get in? Will you lct*Mr. 
Van Brunt lift you up? ” • * 

Ellen's “ Oh, ifo, ma'am, if you please ! *’ was accompanied wi/li 
such an evident shrinking from the proposal, that Mrs. Forbes did 
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not press it. A ctyiir was brought from the kitchen, ami by making a 
long step from k to th# top of the wheel, and then to the edge of the 
cart, Ellen was at length safily stowca in hef place. Kind Mrs. ■ 
Forbes then stretched herself up over the skip the cart to .shake 
hands with her and bid her good-bye, telling her again she would ride 
like a quden. Ellen answered only “ Good-bye, ipa’am ” ; but it was 
said with a look of so much* sweetness, and c>es swimming half in 
sadness and half in gratefulness, that the good landlady could not for- 
get it. . 

“I do think,” sai l she, when she went back to her husband, “that 
is the dearest little thing, about, I ever did sce.”« 

“Humph P'said her husband, “I reckon Miss Fortune will think 
so too.” • 

The doubtful look came back to Mrs. Forbes’ face, and with another 
little grave shake of her head, she went into the kifchcn. • 

“How kfhd she is ! how good everybody is to me,” thought little 
Ellen, as she moved oft* in state in het* chariot drawn by oxen. 

Slowly, vcrjtslowly, the good oxen drew the cart .and the little queen 
in the arm-chair out of the town, and tffey entered upon the open country. 
The sun had already gon$ down whrti they left the inn, and^hc glow 
of his setting had faded a good deal by the time they got quite out of the 
town ; but light enough was left still to delight Ellen with the pleasant 
look of the country. It was a lovely evening, and quiet as summer ; 
•not a breath stirring. The houses were very sailtercgl ; in the whole 
way they passed but few. Ellen’s heart regularly began to brat when 
they came in sight of one, and “ I wander if that is Aunt Fortune’s 
house!” — “perhaps it is!”— or, “I hope it is got ! ” were the 
thoughts that rose in her mind. Hut slowly the oxen brought her 
abreast of the houses, one after another* and slowly they passed on^ 
beyond, and there was no sign of getting home yet. The shades 
gathered on field and hill : everything grew brown and then dusky ; 
and then Ellen was obliged to content herself with what was very 
near, for fafthc? than ^Jiat she could only see dim»outlines. She 
began again to think of their slow travelling, and to wonder that Mr. 
Van Brunt cquld b£ content with it. Apparently, however, he too 
now thought it might be as well to make a little haste, for he tlnin- 
• dered f>ut some ordgrs to his oxen, accompanied with two or three 
strikes of his heavy lash, whiqh, though not cruel by any tffcans, \fent 
Ellen’s heart. * • * 

• “Them lazy critters won’t go fast anyhow," saicfhe to Ellen, “they 
will take their own time ; it ain’t no use to cut them.” 
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“ Oh, no ! pray don’t, if you please ! ” said ENen, in a voice of 
earnest entreaty. % % % % 

“’Tain’t fair neither,” continued Van 11 runt, lashing his great 
whip from side to sMe without touching anything. “ 1 have seen 
critters that would take any quantity of •whipping to make them go, 
but them ere ain't of that kind ,* they’ll \vork as long as they can stand, 
poor fellows ! ” 

There was a little* silence, during which Ellen eyed her rough 
charioteer, not knowing exactly what to make of him. • 

“ I guess this is the first time you ever rid in an ox-cart, ain’t it?” 
“Yes,” said Ellen* “ I never saw one before.” • 

“ I Ia’n’t you never seen an ox-cart ! \tycll, how do you like it ? ” 

“ I like it very much indeed. * Have we much farther to before 
wc get to Aunt Fortune’s house ? ” 

‘ Aunt Fortune's house ! ’ a pretty good bit yet. \'ou sec that 
mountain over there?” pointing t with his whip to a hill directly west of 
them, and about a mile distant. 

“ Yes,” said Elldn.* § 

“ That’s the Nose. Then you see that other ?” pointing to one that 
lay some two miles farther south ; “ Miss Fortune’s house is just this 
side of that ; it’s all of two miles from here.” 

And urged by this recollection, he again scolded and cheered the 
patient oxen, who for the most part kept on their steady way without^ 
any reminder. • * 

“So^’oitTc Miss Fortunc’a niece, eh? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen. • 

“ Well,” said # Mr. Van Brunt, with a desperate attempt at being 
complimentary, “ 1 shouldn’t mind if you was mine too.” • 

> Ellen was somewhat astounded, and so utterly unable to echo the 
wish, that she said nothing. She did not know it, but Mr. Van Brunt 
had made, for him, most extraordinary efforts at sociability. Havii g 
quite exhausted himself, he^now mounted into the cart jnd sat silent, 
only now and then uttering energetic u Gcc’£! ” aqjl “ Haw’s ! ” which' 
greatly excited Ellen's wonderment! ^Shc discovered they were 
meant for the ears of flic oxen, but more than that she Could not make 
out. 9 

They plydded along very* slowly, and the everting fell fast. As they 
left behind the hill which Mr. £*an Brunb hack called 41 the Nose,” they 
could see, thmugl^an opening in the mountains, a bit of the westei* 
horizon, and some briglitflos ill lingering there; but it was sortft 
h from view, and darkness veiled the whole country. Ellen could' 
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amuse herself no longer with looking about ; she could see nothing 
very clearly but the oiyftne of IV^r. Van brant's bread back, just before • 
her. But thetstars had come out ; and, brilliant and clear, they were 
looking down upon her with their thousand * eyes. Ellen’s heart 
jumped when she saw them Vith a mixed feeling of pleasure and sad- 
ness. She thought of her dear far-off mother, how long it was already 
since she had seen her; faster and faster the tears dropped; and then 
she thought of that glorious One who had mafic the stars, and was 
abov^tfcejn all, and who could and did see her mother and her, 
though ever so far apart, and could hear and bless them both. The 
little»face was no longer upturned— it was burieil in her hands, and 
bowed to her lap, and tears streamed as she prayed that God would 
bless hej^dcar mother and take care* of her. Greatly comforted at 
last, at having as it were laid over the care of her mother upon One 
who was able, she thought of herself, and her late resolution to serve 
Him. She was in the same mind stilt She could not call herself a 
Christian yet, but she was resolved # to be one ; and she earnestly 
asked the Savfour she sought to nnjvc her and*kccp her His child. 
And then Ellen felt happy. 9 N 

Quiet, and weariness, and even drowsiness succeeded. It was well 
the night was still, for it had grown quite cool, and a breeze would 
have gone through and through Ellen’s ^ankeen coat. As it was she 
began to be chilly, when Mr. Van Brunt, who since he got into the 
«art had made no remarks except to his oxen, turned roflnd a little and 
spoke to her again. 

“ It’s only a little bit of way we’ve got to go how,” said he ; “ we’re 
turning the corner.” * 

TJhe words seemed to shoot through Ellen’s heart. She was wide 
awake instantly, and quite warm ; and leaning forward ii^ her little 
chair, she strove to pierce the darkness on either hand of her, to see 
whereabouts the house stood, and how things looked. She could 
discern nothing fyit misty shadows and outlines of shc*could not tell 
what, the stamght was tob dim to reveal anything to a stranger. 

“ There’s the house*” said Mr. Van Brunt, afteg a few minutes more, 
u do you see it yonder? ” 

Ellen strained her eyes, but could make out nothing, not even a 
, glimpse* of white. She sat bacl^ in her ^hair, her hear! beating 
vioWhtly. Presently Mi* V^n Brunt jumped down and opened a 
,v gate at the side of the road, and with a great deal of “gce”-ing the 
C ©Jen turned to the right, and drew the cart a little way up-hill, then 
- stopped on what seemed to be level ground. 
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“ Here we arc ! ’’ cried Mr. Van Brunt, as lv5 threw his whip on the 
ground, “and late enough! Von nAij*t be tited of that little arm- 
chair by this time. Cwne to the side of the cart, and I’ll lift you down.” 

Poor Kllcn ! There was no help for it. % She came to the side of the 
cart, and taking her. in his arms her rough charioteer set her very 
gently and carefully on the ground. 

“There!" said hcjt“no\v you can run right in; do you see that 
little gate? ” m 

“No," said lillen, “ I can’t see anything.” 

“ Well, come here,” said he, “and I’ll show you.” And he opened 
a little wicket, which Kllcn managed to Mumble through. 

“Now," sait^ he, “go straiglv up to that door yonder, and open it, 
and you’ll sec where to go. Don’t knock, but just pull thc*i!itch and 
ffo in.” % 

And he went off to his oxen. Her trembling fingers foiffhd the latch, 
lifted it, and she entered. Alf was dark there ; but at the right a 
window showed liglij glimmering within. Ellen made toward it, and 
groping, came to another door-latch. This was big and clumsy 5 
however, she managed it, and pushing opep the heavy door, went in. 

It was a good-sized, chectful-looking kitchen. A fine fire was 
burning in the enormous fire-place. The supper-table was set, and 
with its snow-white table- -cloth and shining furniture, looked very 
comfortable indeed? But the only person there was an old \voman r 
sitting*H>-thc side of the fire, with her back towards Ellen. She 
seemed to be knitting*but did not move nor look round Ellen had 
come a step fir two into the room, and there she stood, unable to 
speak or to go any farther. “Can that be Aunt Fortune?” she 
thought; “ she can’t be as«>ld as that ! 1 • 

In another minute a door opened at her right, just behind the old 
woman’s back, and a Second figure appeared at the top of a flight of 
stairs which led down from the kitchen. She came in, shutting the 
door behind her with her foot ; and indeed both h&ndewere full, one 
holding a lamp and a knife, and the other a plate of butter. The 
sight of Ellen stopp&l her short. * • ; 

“What is this? and what do you leave the door open for, child?” 
she said. . „ # • . 

■ She advanced towards it, plate and lamp in hand, and setting hef 
back against the door, shut it vigorous!^. 9 
“ Who are you} and what’s wanting? ” 

“ I am Ellen Montgomery, ma’am,” said Ellen, timidly. 

“ What?" saifl the Jfidy, with some emphasis. 
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“ Didn't you c^ccl i»c, ma'am ? ” said Jillcn ; “ papa said he would 
write.” * m • 

“Why, is this Ellen Montgomery?" said Mis® Fortune, apparently 
forced to the conclusion that it must be. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Ellen. 

Miss Fortune went to the table and put the butter and the lamp in 
their places. 

“ Coigc,” she said to Ellen, “take off your coat and come to the 
table. You must be hungry by this time. It’s a good while since 
you bad your dinner, ain’t it? Come, mother.” • 

The old lady rose, and Mis*> Fortune, taking her chair, set it by the 
side of the table next the lire. Ellen *vas opposite to # her, and now, 
for the fi?st time, the old lady seemed to know that she was in the 
room. She looked at her very attentively, but witlfan expressionless 
gaze which mien did not like to mcct^though otherwise her face was 
calm and pleasant. 

“ Who is that ? ” enquired the old lafly piescnlly Of Miss Fortune, in 
a half whisper. 

“That's Morgan’s daughter,” was tffe answer. v 

“ Morgan’s daughter ! Has Morgan a daughter?” 

“ Why, yes, mother ; don’t you remember I told you a month ago 
he was going to send her here ? ” 

• The old lady turned again with a half shake of her •head towaids 
Ellen. “ Morgan's daughter,” she repeated to herself softly, “ she’s a 
pretty little girl, - very pretty. Will yoif come #ound here and give me 
a kiss, dear ? ” ® 

Ellen submitted. The old lady folded her in her arms and kissed 
her affectionately. “That's your grandmother, Ellen,” said Miss 
Fortune, as Ellen went back to her scat. " 

EUfn had no words to answer, ller aunt "saw her weary, down 
look, and soon after supper proposed to take her upstairs^ Ellen gladly 
followed her. %tiss Fortune showed her to her room, and first ask- 
ing if she wanted artything, lgft Wfcr to herself. It was a relief. Ellen's 
heart had been, brimful and ready to run over for some time, but 
the tears could not come then. They did not -now, till she had 
ifhdresseftl and laid hei*weary little«body on 4he bed ; then t^ey broke 
forth 4n an agony. “ She jlid not kiss ! she didn’t say she was glatl 
me * ” P oor Ellen, liut weariness £his time was too 

for sorrow and disappointment. It wife but a few minutes, and 
Ellen’s brow was calm again, and her eyelids still, and with the tears 
wet upon her cheeks, she waft fast asleep. • * 
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CHAPTER X. 

« 

MUD— AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 

The morning sun was shining full and strtjng in Ellen’s eyes when she 
awoke, ilewildcreft at the strangeness Qf everything around her, she 
raised herself on her elbow, and took a long look at her new home. It 
could not help but seem cheerful. The bright beams of sunlight 
streaming in through the windows lighted on the wall and*the old 
wainscoting, and paintless and rough as they were, Nature’s own 
gilding more than made amends for th^ir want of comeliness. *Still 
Ellen was not much pleased with the result of her survey. The room 
was good-sized#and perfectly neat and clean ; it had two larg^jvindows 
opening to the east, through which, morning by morning, the sun 
looked in— that was another blessing. Hut the floor wa^ without the 
sign of a carpet, and the bare boards looked to Ellen very comfortless. 
The hard-finished walls were nqt very smooth nor particularly white. 
The doors and wood-work, though very neat, and even carved with 
some attempt at ornament, hac^ncvcr known the touch of paint, and 
had grown in the course of yc^rs to be of a light-brown colour. The 
room was very bare of furniture too. A dressing-table, pier-table, or 
whatnot, stood between the* windows, but it was only a half-circular 
top of pine board set upon three very long, bare-looking legs — 
altogether of if most awkward and unhappy appearance, Ellen thought* 
and quite too high for her to use with any comfort. No glass hung 
over it, nor anywhere filse. 6n the north side of the room was a fire- 
place ; again st*t he opposite wall stood Ellen’s trunk and two chairs ; 
that was all, except the cot-bed she was lying on, and which had its 
place opposite the windows. 

She was still leaning on her elbow, looking around her with a rather 
discontented face, when some door being opened downstairs, a great 
noise of hissing and sputtering came to her ears, and^>resently after 
there stole to her nostrils a steaming^odour'of something very savoury 
from the kitchen. 1^ said as plainly as any dressing-bell that she had 
better get up. So up she jumped, and set about the business of dress* 
ing with great alacrity. She went on quick with the business of the . 
toilet. But when it canfe to the* washing, she suddenly discovered 
that there were no conveniences for it*i® he* room— no sign of pftcher.' 
or basin, or stand to ho^d them. Ellen was slightly dismayed ; hpt ■ 
presently recollected her arrival had not been looked for so soon* and. 
probably the preparations for it had not been completed. So 
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finished dressing, and then set out to find her wg§r to the kitchen. On # 
opening the # door, tlferc wa» 9 a little landing-place from which the 
stairs descended just in front of her, and atnhe left hand another 
door, which she supposed must lead to her aunt’s room. At the foot 
of the stairs Ellen found hersjelf in a laj-ge square room or hall, for one 
of its doors on the east opened to the outer air, and was in fact the 
front door of the house. Another Ellen tried # on the south side ; it 
would pot open. A third, under the stairs, admitted her to the 
kitchen. 

TJ^e noise of hissing and sputtering now bccaTnc quite violent, and 
the smell of the cooking, t& Ellen’s fancy, rather too strong to be 
pleasant. Before a good fire stood Miss Fortune, holding the end of 
a very Iflhg iron handle by which she was kept in communication wijh 
a flat vessel sitting on the fire, in which Ellen soon discovered all this 
noisy and odorous cooking was going^on. A tall tin coffee-pot stood 
on seme coals in the corner of the fire-place, and another lit le iron 
vessel in front filso claimed a share o^^liss Fortune's attention, for she 
every nowand then leaned forward tojjive a stir to whatever w^js in it, 
making each time quite a spasmodic effort to do so without quitting 
her hold of the long handle. Ellen <frcw near and looked on with 
great curiosity, and not a little appetite ; Jiut Miss Fortune was far too 
busy to give her more than a passing glance. At length the hissing 
pan was brought to the hearth for some new arrangement of its con- 
tents, and Ellen seized the moment of peace and quiet to say, “ Good- 
morning, Aunt Fortune.” • • 

Miss Fortune was crouching by the pan turning heiPslices of pork. 

“ How do you do this morning ?” she answered, without looking up. 

Ellen replied that she felt a great deal bdlter. 

“ Slept warm, did you ? ” said Miss Fortune, as she set the pan back 
on the fire. And Ellen could hardly answer, Quite warm, ma’am,” 
when the hissing and sputtering began again as loud as gver. 

“ I^pust wall,” thought Ellen, “ till this is over before I say what I 
. want to. I can’t seteam out Ip a£k for a basin and towel.” 

In a few minutes the pan was removed from the fire, and Miss For- 
tune went on to take out the brown slices of nicely-fried pork and arrange 
. tfcein in a deep dish, leaving a smadl quantity of clear fat in # thc pan. 
EHei^ who was greatly interested, and observing every step most atten- 
tivel y, settled in her own mind that certainly this prould be thrown 
' ht * for nothing but the pigs. But Miss Fortune didn’t 

tnlnk so, for she darted into some pantry close by, and returning with 
cream in her hand emptied it all into tbc port fat. Then she 
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t ran into the pantry aj r ain for^a little round tin box, with a cover full of 
f holes, and shaking this gently over tlic'pan, a fint white shower of flour 
fell upon the cream, 'the pan was then replaced on the fire and stirred ; 
and to Ellen’s astonishment, the whole changed, as if by magic, to a 
thick, stiff, white froth. It was not till Miss fortune was carefully 
pouring this over the fried slices in the* dish that Ellen suddenly re- 
collected that breakfaU was ready, and she was not. 

“Aunt Fortune, ” she said, timidly, “1 haven’t washed yet— there's 
no basin in my room.” 

Miss Fortune made no answer nor gave any sign of hearing^ she 
went on dishing up breakfast. Ellen waited a few minutes. 

“ Will you p^ase, ma'am, to rhow me where I can wash myself?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortune, suddenly standing erect, “yoifltt have to 
go down to the spout.” 

“ The spout, ma’am,” said Ellen; “ w hat’s that ? *’ i 

“ You’ll know it when you sce’it, I guess,” answered her almt, again 
stooping over her preparations. “ Hut in another moment she arose and 
said, “ Just open that door thefc behind you, and go dow n the stairs 
and out at the door, and you’ll sec where it is, and what it is too.” 

Ellen still lingered. “ Would you be so good as to give me a towel, 
ma’am ? ” she said, timidly. 

Miss Fortune dashed past her and out of another door, whence she 
presently returned with a clean towel which she threw over Ellcn’^ 
arm, and then went back to her work. 

Opening the door by which she had first seen her aunt enter the 
night before, Ellen went down a steep flight of steps, and found herself 
in a lower kitchen, intended for common purposes. It had no furni- 
ture but a table and two chairs. The thick heavy door stood dpen. 
Passing Aut, Ellen looked around her for water. She soon spied, a few 
yards distant, a little 'stream of water pouring from the end of a pipe 
or trough raised about a foot and a half from the ground, and a well- 
worn path leading to it left no doubt of ifs being°“ tfce spout.” Hut 
when she had reached it, Ellen wasdn no small puzzle as to how she 
should manage. The water was clear “and blight, and poured very 
fast into a shallow wooden trough underneath, whence it ran off into 
tjic meadow and disappeared. c c o 

“Hut what shall 1 do without a basin?” thought Ellen, “ J can’t 
catch any water in my hands, it runs iio fa£t. If I only could get my 
face under there— that wuld be line.” Q 

Very carefully and cautiously she tried it, but the continual spatter- 
ing of the water*had made the board on#which she stood so slippery 
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that before her face cqpld reach the strc.yn she game very near tumb-^ 
ling* headlong, and s<f taking ninre of a cold bath than she wished tor.* 
So she contAitcd herself with the drops her h^nds could bring* to her 
face,— a scanty supply ; bqt those drops were deliciously cold and 
fr^Bh. The morning air came playing about her , its cool breath was 
on her cheek with health in its touch, and the early sun was shining 
on tree and meadow and hill. She thouglrt it was the loveliest 
place she ever had seen. Ellen stood gazing and wondering, drinking 
in the Afresh air, hope and spirits rising every minute, when she 
suddenly recollected breakfast ! She hurried in. As she expected, 
her ?iunt was at the table : but to her surprise, and not at all to her 
gratification, there was Mr. Van Brunt at the other cyd of it, eating 
away, vicy much at home indeed. In silent dismay Ellen drew her 
chair to the side of the table. • # 

“ Did youjind the spout? ” asked Miss Fortune. 

“ Yes, ma'am." # 

11 Well, how jio you like it ?” • 9 • 

“ Oh, 1 like it very much bidcdf,'’ said Ellen. “ I think it is 
beautiful ” • x 

Miss Fortune’s face rather softened at this, and she gave Ellen an 
abundant supply of all that was on the table. Her journey, the brac- 
ing air, and her cool morning wash, altogether, had made Ellen very 
sharp, and she did justice to the breakfast. Elle» roscjrom the table 
fthen she had finished, and stood a few minutes thoughtfully by the fire. 

“Aunt Fortune,” she said at length timidly, “if you’ve no objection, 

I should like to go and take a good look all about.” * 

“ Oh, yes,” said Miss Fortune, “ go where you like ; I’ll give you a 
week to do what you please with yourself.”* 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Ellen, as she ran off for her bcfhnct. 
Returning quickly with her white bonnet, EHen opened the heavy 
kitchen door by which she had entered last night, and went out. She 
found herself ii^a kind of long shed. A fcw»yards from tic shed door 
was the little gate thjough which ^he had stumbled in the dark, and 
outside of that Ellen stood stiW a while. It was a fair, pleasant day, 
and the country eccnc she looked upon was very pretty. Before her, 
at a little^distance, rose the great gable end^of the barn, and a long 
row of outhouses stretched awayTrom it towards the left. The giound 
was strewn thick with chips ; «n*id the reason was not hard to find, for 
a totle way off, under an old stunted apple-ti^e, lay & huge log, well 
chq>ped on the upper surface, with the axe resting against it ; and 
close by were some sticks of yood both chopped^and anchoppcd. To 
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the right the ground /lescenc^cd gently to a beautiful, plane meadow, 
skirted on either side by a row of fine &pple-treel>. The smooth green 
flat tempted Ellen to a> run, but she had not gone far when she all at 
once plunged into the mire. The greep grass growing there had 
looked fair enough, but there was running water, and black mid 
under the green grass, she found to her sorrow, Her shoes, her stock- 
ings, were full. What was to be done now ? However, she got out of 
the slough, and wiping her shoes as well as she could on the grass, 
she hastened back to the house. 

The kitchen was afil put in order, the hearth swept, the irons at the 
fire, and Miss Fortune just pinning her ironing blanket on the table. 

“Well, wham's the matter ? ,, .i she said, when she saw Ellen’s face ; 
but as her glance reached the floor, her brow darkened. “ Mercy on 
me ! ” she exclaimed, with slow emphasis, “ what on earth have you 
been about ? where have you been ? ” « 

Ellen explained. 

“Well, you haiK piadc a figure of yourself! Sit dcpvn ! ” said her 
aunt, shortly, as she thrust a chAir down on the hearth before the fire ; 
“ I should have thought you’d have had wit enough at your age to keep 
out of the ditch. ” • 

“1 didn't see any ditch,” said Ellen, “and I wanted to find out 
where the water came from. 1 1 

“Well, youive found out enough for one day I hope. Just look at 
those stockings ! Han’t you got never a pair of coloured stockings, 
that you must go pokipg into.ithc mud with white ones ? ” 

“ No, ma'ai».” 

“ I)o you mean to say you never wore any but white ones at home ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am ; I never had any others.” •> 

Miss Fortune’s thoughts seemed too much for speech, from the way 
in which she jumped \ip and went off without saying anything more. 
She presently came back with an old pair of grey socks, which she 
bade Ellen put on as sooit as her feet were dry. • (l 

“How many of those white stockings have you? ” she said. 

“ Mamina bought me half-a-dozen phir of hew ones just before I 
came away, and 1 had as many as that of old ones besides.” 

. “ Well, now go up to jour trunk and bring ’em all dotyn to ny. 
There’s a pair of old slippers you cae put on till your shoes are dry,” 
she said, flinging them to her ; “ they fcrn’nnuch too big for you.” 

“They're not much to® big for the socks^ they’re a great deal tojJtfg 
for me," thought Ellen. But she said nothing. She gathered all her 
stockings together ai^l brought them downstairs. 
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44 Now you may run out to the barn, to Mr. Van Brunt, you’ll find 
him there, and*ell lyfti I waiy. him touring rile some white maple, 
bark, when he comes home t» dinner. 

Away went Ellen, but in a few minutes caifle back. 44 I can’t get 
in£she said. 44 Those grefU doors are shut, and I can’t open them. 

I knocked, but nobody came h ” . 

“ Knock at a barn door ! ” said Miss Fortune. 44 You must go in at 
the little cow-house door, and go round. He’s in the lower barn-floor.” 

The barn stood lower than the level of the chip-yard, from which a 
little bridge led to the great doorway of the second floor. Passing 
down the range of outhouses, Ellen came to the little door her aunt 
had spoken of. She peeped in ; the cow-house was perfectly empty ; 
and cautiously, and with many a fearful glance to the right and left, 
lest some terrible horned animal should present itself, Ellen made hj?r 
way across the cow-house, and through the barn yard, to the lower 
barn-floor. ’The door of this stood«widc open. Ellen looked with 
wonder and pleasure when she got in. # It was an immense room - -the 
sides showed Nothing but hay up to ceiling, except here and there 
an enormous upright post ; the floor w^s perfectly clean, and a pleasant 
sweet smell was there. Hut no Mr. Van Hrunt. She looked aliout for 
him in vain. 

44 Hilloa! what's wanting?” at length (*ricd the rough voice of Mr. 
Van Brunt ; 44 have you come out here to help me thrash wheat ? ” 

• Ellen told him what she had come for. * * 

“White maple bark, well,” s lid he, in his slow way, 44 I'll bring it. 

I wonder what's in the wind now ? ” * • 

So Ellen wondered, as she slowly went back to ttffc house ; and 
yet more, when her aunt set her to tacking her stockings together two 
and two. * # 

14 What are you going to do with them, Aunt # Fortunc ? ” she at last 
ventured to say. 

44 You'll see, when the time comes.” 9 • 

44 Mayn’t I lAep out onetpair?” said Ellen, who had a vague notion 
that by some mysterious means licr stockings were to be prevented 
from ever looking white any more. 

44 No ; just do as I tell you.” 

.*Mr. V£h Brunt came»at dinner-time with the white maple bark, it 
was thrown forthwith into a br^£s kettle of water, which Miss Fortune 
hung over the fire. Ellen felt sure this had some^iing to 
stockings, but she could ask no questions ; and as soon as 
dinner was over she went up to her room. It didn’t lqpk pleasant now. 
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The sunshine was out of it ; and what was morCj the'sunshine was out 
‘of Ellen's heart too. She werft to the window aim* opefied it, but there 
was nothing to keep it open ; it slid down again as soon*as she let it 
go. Baffled and sad, she stood looking out on the grass-plat that lay 
before the door, and the little gate that opened on the lake, and4hc 
smooth meadow, and rich broken country beyond. It was a very fair 
and pleasant scene in the soft sunlight of the last of October ; but the 
charm of it was gone for Ellen ; it was dreary. She looked without 
caring to look, or knowing what she was looking at ; she felt tffc tears 
rising to her eyes ; and sick of the window, turned away. Her eye fell 
on her trunk ; her next thought was of bur desk inside of it ; .and Sud- 
denly her heart sprang ; “ I will, write to mamma !** No sooner said 
than done. Th‘e trunk was quickly open, and hasty hands pulled out 
ortc thing after another till the desk was reached. 

11 But what shall I do?” thought she ; “there isn’t a sign of a table. 
Oh, what a place ! I’ll shut my Vrunk and put it on that.” 

Kneeling by the side of the tvunk, with loving liand^. Ellen opened 
her desk. A sheet oT paper was*'drawn from her store, and properly 
placed before her ; the pen dipped in the ink, and at first with a 
hurried, then with a trembling' hand, she wrote, “ My dear Mamma.” 
But Ellen’s heart had been swelling and swelling, with every letter of 
those three words, and scarcely was the last “ a ” finished, when the 
pen was dashed down, and flinging away from the desk, she threw 
herself on the floor in a passion of grief. It seemed as if she had her 
mother again in her aryns, and was clinging with a death-grasp not to 
be parted frontier. And then the feeling that she was parted ! As 
much bitter sorrow as a little heart can know was in poor Ellen’s now. 
After a time, however, she rose from the floor and went to her writing 
again ; he* heart a little eased by weeping, yet the tears kept coming 
all the time, and she could not quite keep her paper from being blotted. 

The first sheet was spoiled before she was aware ; she took another. 

• 

“ My Deakkst Mamma, 

“ It makes me so glad and so sorfy to write to you, that I don’t 
know what to do. I want to see you so much, nianimh, that it seems 
to me sometimes as if my heart would break. Oh, mamma, \f I could 
just kiss you once more, l"would give anyth ing^n the whole world. # I 
can't be happy as long as you arc away*ancfr I ’m afraid I can’t be good 
either ;^nit I will Try. I have so much to say to you, that I don’t kiyw 
where to begin. I am sure my paper will never hold it all. You will 
want to know abftut m^ journey. The firs* day was on the steam-boat. 
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you know. I shofild have had a dreadful time that day, mamma, but 
for something Vll t<j)T you al^iit. 1 was sitting on the upper deck,, 
thinking about you, and feeliftg very badly indeed, when a gentleman 
came and spoke to 111 c, and asked me what was* the matter. Mamina, 

1 0ui’t tell you how kind lib was to me. He kept me with him the 
whole day. He took me all .over the boat, and showed me all about a 
great many things, and he talked to me a great deal. Oh, mamma, how 
he talked to me He read in the Ilible to me, and explained it, and he 
tried tcPmake me be a Christian. And oh, mamma, when he was talk- 
ing to me, how I wanted to do as he said, and I resolved I would. I 
did,® mamma, and I have noj forgotten it. I win try indeed, but I am 
afraid it will be very hard without you or him, or anybody else to help 
me. Yqu couldn’t have been kinder yourself, mamma*; lie kissed me at 
night when I bid him good-bye, and I was very sorry indeed. I wish I 
could see him again. Mamma, I will always love that gentleman. I 
wish there was somebody here that I«could love, but there is not. You 
will want to know what sort of a person Aunt Fortune is. I think she 
is very good-ldbking, or she would b^if her nose Wa # s not quite so sharp : 
but, mamma, I can’t tell you what sgrt of a feeling 1 have about her ; 
it seems to me as if she was sharp all over. I am sure her eyA are as 
sharp as two needles. And she don't walk like other people : or at least 
sometimes. She makes queer little jerks and starts and jumps, and flies 
about like I don’t know what. There’s nobody else for me to talk to. 
•I can’t like Aunt Fortune much yet, and I am sure shcMon’t like me : 
but I will try to make her. I have not forgotten what you said to me 
about that. Oh, dear mamma, I will try to miltd everything you ever 
said to me in your life. I am afraid you won’t like whift I have written 
abput Aunt Fottune ; but indeed I have done nothing to displease her, 
and 1 will try not to. If you were only here 'mamma, I shouljl say it was 1 
the loveliest place I ever saw in my life. Perhaps, .after all, I shall feel 
better, and be quite happy by-and-by; but oh, mamma, how glad I shall 
be when I get a Utter from you. I shall begin to look fos it soon, and I 
think I shall go out of my wits with joy when it comes. I had the fun- 
niest ride down herc/rom Uhirlwall that you can think ; and how do 
you guess I came ? In a cart drawn by oxen, "they went so slow we 
were an age getting here ; but I liked it very much. There was a good- 
liaturecf man driving the oxen, and he wan kind to me ; but* mamma, 
whit do you think? he eats a^fhe table.* I know what you would tell 

S e ; you would say I must not mind trifles. W$ll, I will try not, 
amma. Oh, darling mother, I can’t think* much of anything but you. 

1 think of you the whole time. Who makes tea for jou now ? Are you 
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better? Are you going to leave New York soon? .It- seems dread- 
fully long since I saw t you. I c am tired, dear momma,/ and cold; and 
*t s getting dark. I must stop. I havfi good big room to myself ; 
that is a good thing. J should not like to sleep with Aunt Fortune. 
( iood- night, dear mamma. I wish I could oleep with you once mojf. 
Oh, when will that be again, mamma? Good-night. Good-night. 

“ Your affectionate Et.i.KN.” 

r 

The letter finished, was carefully folded, enclosed, and directed ; and 
then with an odd mixture of pleasure and sadness, Ellen lit one of her 
little wax matches, airtl scaled it very nicely. She looked at it fondjy a 
minute when it was done, thinking of the llear fingers that would hold 
and open it ; her/iexl movement was to sink her face in her hands, and 
pray most earnestly for a blessing upon her mother, and help ior her- 
seff. She was afraid of lingering lest tea should be ready ; so, lock- 
ing up her letter, she went downstairs. • 

The tea was ready. Miss Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt were at the 
table, and so was thfte ,old lady, dhom Ellen had not seen before that 
day. She quietly drew up her chair to its place. 

“Well,” said Miss Fortune, hope you feel better for your long 
stay upstairs.” " 

“ I do, ma’am,” said Ellen ; “ a great deal better.” 

“ What have you been about ? ” 

“ I have been writing, ma’am.” , 

“ Writing what ? ” 

“ I have been writing* to mamma.” 

Perhaps Misn Fortune heard the trembling of Ellen’s voice, or her 
sharp glance saw the lip quiver and eyelid droop. Something softened 
her. She spoke in a different tone ; asked Ellen if her tea was gocSd ; 
took care she had plenty of the bread and butter, and excellent cheese, 
'Which was on the table J and lastly cut her a large piece of the pump- 
kin pie. Mr. yan Brunt too looked once or twice at Ellen’s face as if he 
thought all was not right th^re. He was not ?o sharp as (diss Fortune, 
but the swollen eyes and tear stains were not quite* lost upon him. 

After tea, when Mr* Van Brunt was gone, and the tea-things cleared 
away, Ellen had the pleasure of finding out the mystery of the brass 
kettle and the white maple.bark. Tfce kettle no\y stood in the chimnep 
comer. Miss Fortune, seating herself before it, threw in all Elfen^s 
stockings except one pair, which she flung ovrfr to her, saying, “ There — 
I don’t care if you keep that one.” Then, tucking up her sleeves to t|jfc 
elbows, she fished up pair after pair out of the kettle, and wringing them 
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out hung them in«chairs to dry. Hut, as Ellen had opined, they were 
no longer white) but ofra fine slate colour She Rooked on in silence, 
too much vexed to asfi: questiptfs. 1 

“ Well, how do you like that ? ” said Miss Fortune at length, when 
she had got two or three chairs round the fire pretty well hung with a 
display of slate-coloured cotton legs. • 

V I don’t like it at all,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, I do. How many pair of white stockings would you like to 
drive iqjto the mud and let me wash out every week? ” 

“ You wash?” said Ellen in surprise; “I didn’t think of your 
doiiig it.*' • 

“Who did you think waf going to do it? There’s nothing in this 
house but goes through my hand, I ean tell you, and^so must you. 1 
suppose you’ve lived all your life among people that thought a great 
deal of wetting their little finger; but I am not one of ’em, I guess yoifll 
find.” • 

Ellen was convinced of that already. 

“ Well, whnt are you thinking of?”*Said Miss fortune, presently. 

“ I’m thinking of my nice white Sarning-cotton,” said Ellen. “ I 
might just as well not have had it.’* \ 

“ Is it wound or in the skein ? ” • 

u In the skein.” 

“Then just go right up and get it. t’ll warrant I’ll fix it so that 
you’ll have a use for it.” • • 

Ellen obeyed, but musing rather uncomfortably what else there was 
of hers that Miss Fortune could lay hands on. #Shc seemed in imagina- 
tion to see all her white things turning brown. She resolved she 
would keep her trunk well locked up ; but what if her keys should 
be called for? • 

She was dismissed to her room soon after the dyeing business was 
completed. It was rather a disagreeable surprise to find her bed still 
unmade ; and she did not at all like the notion that thg making of it 
in future mudt depend entirely upon hers£lf ; Ellen had no fancy for 
such handiwork. 9hc went Jo sleep in somewhat the same dissatisfied 
mood with whifh the*day had been begun ; displeasure at her coarse 
heavy coverlid and cotton sheets again taking its place among weightier 
n^attersl and dreame^ of tying thgm together into a rope bj which, to 
let herself down out of the window ; ljut when she had got so far, 
Ellen’s sleep became softnd, and the end of the dream was never 
N|own. * * 
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CHAPTER t XI. 

RUNNING AWAY WITH THE liROOK. 

Clouds and rain and cold winds kept Ellen within doors for several 
days. This did nof better the. state of inatlcrs between herself and 
her aunt. Shut up with her in the kitchen from morning till night, 
with the only variety of the old lady’s company part of the time, Ellen 
thought neither of them improved upon acquaintance. She longed to 
go out again ; but Thursday, and Friday, and Saturday, and Sunday 
passed, and the weather still kept her closj prisoner. Monday brought 
a change, but though a cool drying wind blew all day, the ground was 
too wet to venture out. * 

T>n the evening of that day, as Miss Fortune was setting the table 
for tea, and Ellen sitting before the fire, feeling weary of everything, 
the kitchen door opened, and* a girl somewhat larger and older 
than herself came in. She hadn't pitcher in her hand, and, marching 
straight up to the tea-table, she seid — ® 

u Will you let granny have a little milk to-night, Miss Fortune ? I 
can’t find the cow. I’ll bring it, back to-morrow.” 

“ You ha’ n’t lost her, Nancy? ” 

“Have, though,” said the other; “she’s been away these two 
days.” 

“ Why didn’t you go somewhere nearer for milk ? ” * 

“Oh ! I don’t know-1 guests your’n is the sweetest,” said the girl, 
with a look Ellen did not understand. 

Miss Fortune took the pitcher and went into the pantry. While ' 
she was gone, the two children improved the time in looking very 
hard at each other. Ellen’s gaze was modest enough, though it 
showed a great deal uf interest in the new object ; but the broad, 
searching stare of the other seemed intended to take in all there was 
of Ellen fromlicr head to her feet, and keep it, and fincLout what sort 
of a creature she was at once. Ellen almbst shrank from the bold 
black eyes, but they i^cver wavered till Miss Fortune’s voice broke the 
spell. * 

“ How’s your grandmother, Nancy ?” 

tl She’s^olerable, ma’am* thank ybu.” 

“ Now, if you don’t bring it back lo-ny>rrow you won’t get"any 
more in a hurry, ”«said Miss Fortune, as she handed the pitcher bade 
to the girl. * 

“I’ll mind it,” said the latter, with a little nod of her head. 
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“ Who is thal Aunt Fortune? ” said Ellen, when she was gone. 

“ She is a girl that dives up qp the inoifntain yflndcr. 

“ Hut what’s her name?” * 

“ I had just as lief you wouldn’t know her name. She ain’t a good 
girl. Don’t you never have anything to do with her.” 

Ellen was in no mind to give credit to all her *aunt’s opinions, and 
she set this down as in part at least coming frojp ill-humour. 

The next morning was calm and fine, and Ellen spent nearly the 
whole olf it out of doors. She did not venture near the ditch, but in 
every other direction she explored the ground^ and examined what 
stood or grew upon it as thoroughly as she dared. Towards noon she 
was standing by the little gate at the back of the house, unwilling to 
go in, but not knowing what more to do, when Mr. Van Brunt came 
from the lane with a load of wood. Ellen watched the oxen toiling 
up the asegit, and thought it looked like very hard work ; she was 
sorry for them. 

“ Isn’t that g, very heavy load ?” she asked of thpir driver, as he was 
throwing it down under the apple tr#e. # 

“Heavy? Not a bit of it. It ain’4 nothing at all to ’em. ^They’d 
take twice as much any day with pleasure.” 

“ I shouldn’t think so,” said Ellen ; “ they don’t look as if there was 
much pleasure about it. What makes them lean over so against each 
9 oilier when they arc coming up hill ? ” 9 

“ Oh, that’s just a way they’ve got. They’re so fond of each other, 
I suppose. Perhaps they’ve something particular to say, and want to 
put their heads together for the purpose.” 

“ No,” said Ellen, half laughing, “it can't be that; they wouldn’t 
take the very hardest time for that ; they ^ ould wait till they got to the 
t'»pofthe hill ; but there they stand just as if they were asleep, only 
their eyes are open, poor things ! ” • 

“They’re not very poor anyhow,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “there ain’t 
a liner yoke qf ojfcn to be seen than them «'wc, nor in bcPtcr condition.” 

He went on throwing the wpod out of the cart, and Ellen stood 
looking at him. • * • 

“ What’ll ydli give me if I’ll make you up a scuponc of these days ? ” 
^aid Mf. Van Brunt. 

“ # A scup ! ** said Elten. # * 

“Yes— a scup ! how w®ulckyou like if?’ 

% “ I don’t know what it is,” said Ellen. 

“ A scup ! — maybe you don’t know it by that name ; some folks call 
it a swing.” 
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“ A swing ! Oh yes,” said Ellen, “now I know, 
much.” 

“ Would you like to have one ? ” v . % 

“Yes, indeed I shouM, very much.” 

“Well, what’ll you give me, if I’ll fix you. out?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen, “ I have nothing to give ; I’ll be very 
much obliged to you, indeed.” 

“Well, now, come, Kll make a bargain with you ; I’ll engage to fix 
up a scup for you if you’ll give me a kiss.” « 

Poor Ellen was struck dumb. The good-natured Dutchman had 
taken a fancy to the lhtle pale-faced, sad-looking stranger, and really 
felt very kindly disposed towards her. rfhc stood motionless, utterly 
astounded at this unheard-of proposal, and not a little indignant ; 
but when, with a good-natured smile upon his round face, he came 
near to claim the kiss he no doubt thought himself sure of, Ellen shot 
from him like an arrow from a bow. She rushed to thtf house, and 
bursting open the door, stood with flushed face and sparkling eyes in 
the presence of her ‘astonished ahnt. • 

“What in the world is the matter?” exclaimed that lady. 

“He wanted to kiss me ! ” slid Ellen, scarce knowing whom she 
was talking to, and crimsoning lnore and more. 

“ Who wanted to kiss you ? f ” 

“ That man out there.” 

“ What man l ” • « 

“That man that drives the oxen.” 

“What, Mr. Van Br;mt?” 'And Ellen never forgot the loud hat 
ha ! which burskfrom Miss Fortune’s wide-opened mouth. 

“ Well, why didn’t you let him kiss you ? ” 

The laugh, the look, the lone, stung Ellen to the very quick. In a 
fury of passion she dashed away out of the kitchen, and up to her own 
room. And there, for aVhile, the storm of anger drove over her with 
such violence that conscience had hardly time to whisper. Sorrow 
came in again as passion faded, and gentles but very fitter weeping 
took the place of convulsive sobs of rugc and mortification, and then 
the whispers of conscience began to be heard a little. “ Oh, mamma ! 
mamma ! ” cried poor Ellen in her heart, “ how miserable I am with- 
out you ! ^1 never can lil^e Aunt fortune— I J^opc I shan’t 9 get to* 
hate her!- -and that isn’t rigjht. I am # forgetting all that is good, 
and there’s nobody to put me in mind. OR! mamma, if- 1 could lay 
my head in your lap for a minute ! ” Then came thoughts of h£ 
Bible and hymn-book, and the friend who had given it; sorrowful 
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thoughts they ^were and at last, humbled and sad, poor Ellen 
sought that great Fiiend sheeknew she had displeased, and prayed* 
earnestly tc* be made a gootl child ; she felt and owned she was not 
one now. 

It was long after mid-day when Ellen rose from her knees. Her 
passion was all gone ; she feJt more gentle and pleasant than she had 
done for days ; but at the bottom of her heart Resentment was not all 
gone. She still thought she had cause to be angry, and she could not 
think ftf her aunt’s look and tone without a thrill of painful feeling. 
In a very different mood, however, from that ip which she had flown 
upstairs two or three hours before, she now came softly down, and 
went out by the front door, to avojd meeting her aunt. She had 
visited that morning a little brook which ran through the meadow on 
the other side of the road. It had great charms, for her; .and nmv 
crossing th$ lane and creeping under the fence, she made her way 
again to its banks. At a particular spot, where the brook made one 
of its sudden^ turns, Ellen sat down upon the grass, and watched the 
dark water, — whirling, brawling o\*r the stones, hurrying past her, 
with ever the same soft, pleasant soimd, and she was never tiqcd of it. 
She did not hear footsteps drawing near, and it was not till someone 
was close beside her, and a voice spoke almost in her ears, that she 
raised her startled eyes and saw the littlfi girl who had come the even- 
ing before for a pitcher of milk. % # 

* “ What are you doing ? ” said the latter. 

u I’m watching for fish,” said Ellen. # 

“ Watching for fish ! ” said the other, rather disdainfully. 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, “there, in that little quiet place they come some- 
times ; I’ve seen two.” , 

“You can look for fish another time. Come now and take a walk 
with me.” • 

“Where?” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, you ^tal! see. Come 1 I’ll take you all about \ind show you 
where people live ; # you h*a’n*t b^en anywhere yet, have you ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, •“ and f should like dearly go, but ” 

She hesitated. Her aunt’s words came to mind, that this was not a 
jfood gy-1, and that she must have nothing to do with her ; but she had 
not more than half believed them* and sh4 could not possibly brtng 
hei%elf now to go in and §sk»Miss ForAinc's leave to take this walk. 

. • ‘JI am sure,” thought Ellen, “ she would refuse me if there was no 
reason in the world.” And then the delight of rambling through the 
f^Jbeautiful country, and bciijg for awhile in other company than that of 
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her Aunt Fortune and the old grandmother ! The temptation was too 
v great to be withstood. * « 

1 1 Well, what arc you thinking about?" said the girl what's the 
matter ? won’t you coific ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Kllen, “ I’m ready. Whicti way shall we go ? ” 

With the assurance from the .other that she would show her plenty 
of ways, they set off down the lane; Kllen with a secret fear of being 
seen and called back, till they had gone some distance, and the house 
was hid from view. Then her pleasure became great. The afternoon 
was fair and mild, thy footing pleasant, and Ellen felt like a bird out of 
a cage. She was ready to be delighted with every trifle ; her Com- 
panion could not by any means understand or enter into her bursts of 
pleasure at many a little thing wfiich she of the black eyes thought not 
worthy of notice. 4 She tried to bring Ellen back to higher subjects of 
conversation. m 

“ How long have you been here ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh, a good while,” said Ellcg ; “ I don’t know exactly ; it's a week, 

I believe.” * • 

“ How do you like your Aunt Fortune ? ” 

“ How do I like her?" said Ellen, hesitating. 41 1 think she’s good- 
looking, and very smart. ” 

44 Yes, you needn’t tell me the’s smart,— everybody knows that ; that 
ain't what I ask you. How do you like her? ” 

44 lIow do I 'like licr?” said Ellen, again ; “how can I tell how I* 
shall like her? I haven’t lived with her but a week yet.” 

44 You might just as A ell ha* spoke out,” said the other, somewhat 
scornfully. “ I*)o you think I don’t know you half hate her already? 
.When I first heard you’d come, I guessed you’d have a sweet time with 
her.” c 

“Why?” said Ellen.. 

“ Oh, don’t ask me why,” said the other impatiently, 44 when you 
know as wclUas 1 do. livery soul that speaks of yju says ( poor 
child ! ’ and ‘ I’m glad I ain’t her.’ You needn’t try to come cunning 
over me. I shall be tpo much for you, I tell you.” 

“ 1 don't know what you mean,” said Ellen. • 

“ Oh, no, I suppose you don’t,” said the other, in the same Uyie ; “o£< 
course yo« don't ; 1 suppo^; you ddh't know whether your tongue. is* 
your own or somebody’s else. • You thmk IVJiss Fortune is an ai^el, 
and so do 1 ; to b&surc she is ! ” ' 

Not very well pleased with this kind of talk, Ellen walked on for Ai 
while in grave silcpcc. Her companion meantime recollected herself ; 
when she spgke again iftvas with an altered tone. 
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“ How do yo^f like Mr. V r an Brunt ? ” 

“ I don't like him nt all,” sai*l Ellen, reddening. , 

“ Don't yem? ” said the otlihr, surprised, “why, everybody likes him. 
What don't you like him for? ” * 

“ I don't like him,” repeated Ellen. 

“Ain’t Miss Fortune qiices to live in* the way she docs? ” 

“ What way ? ” said Ellen. # 

“Why, without any help,— doing all her own work, and living all 
alone, when she's so rich as she is.” 

“ Is she rich ? ” asked Ellen. # 

“*kich ! I guess she is ! she’s one of the very best farms in the 
country, and money enough to have a dozen help, if she wanted 'em. 
Van Brant takes care of the farm, you know.” 

“ Does he?” said Ellen. % • 

“Why, yfcs, of course he does ! He does just what he pleases over 
the whole farm ; hires what help he wants, manages everything ; and 
then he has hij share of all that corner off it. I tqll you what -you’d 
better make friends with Van Brunt, «for if anybocly can help you when 
your aunt gets one of her ugly fits, it’* him ; she don’t care to ^meddle 
with him much.” . 

As they went along, she pointed out to Ellen two or three houses in 
the distance, and gave her not a little gossip about the people who 
Jived in them ; but all this Ellen scarcely heard, ^nd eared nothing at 
all about. She had paused by the side of a large rock "standing alone 
by the wayside, and was looking very closely at its suifacc. 

“ What is this curious brown stuff,” said Eflen, “growing all over 
the rock ? — like shrivelled and dried-up leaves ? ” 

^Oh, never mind,” said the other; “it, always grows on the rocks 
everywhere; I don’t know what it is, and what’s more, Igdon’t care. 
Tain't worth looking at. Come ! ” • 

Ellen followed her. But presently the path entered an open wood-. 
land, and nowJicF delight broke forth beyond bounds. • 

“ Oh, how plcas:yit this is ! hpw lovely this is ! Isn’t it beautiful ? ” 
she exclaimed. • • • • 

“ Isn’t M/^rt/^jeautiful ? I do think you arc the queerest girl, Ellen.” 
\ “Why, everything,” said Ellen, not minding the latter part of the 
sentence; “the groiihd is bcauttful, and*those tall trees* and that 
beautiful blue sky— only l^ok%l it.” • 

“The ground is all covered with stones and recks -is that what 
yfti call beautiful ? and the trees arc as homely as they can he, with 
their great brown stems and no leaves. Come ! what arc you staring * 
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Ellen’s eyes were fixed on a string of dark spots \vbjkh were rapidly 
' passing overhead. % 1 

“Hark ! ” said she ; “ do you hear that noise? what is that? what is 
that?” 

“Isn’t it only a .flock of ducks,” said the other, contemptuously;* 
“ come ! do come ! ” ‘ 

15ut Ellen was rooted to the ground, .and her eyes followed the airy 
travellers till the last one had quitted the piece of blue sky which the 
surrounding woods left to be seen. And scarcely were these gone 
when a second fliglv. came in view, following exactly in the track of 
the first. ^ • 

“ Where arc they going? ” sai<J Ellen. 

“ f am sure I don’t know where they arc going ; they nevertold me. 

I 'know w’licrc / %\m going; 1 should like to know whether you arc 
going along with me.” c 

Ellen was, however, in no hurry. The ducks had disappeared, but 
her eye had caught something olse that charmed it. f 
“ What is this ? ” said Ellen. • 

“ Nothing but moss.” * 

“ Is that moss ? How beautiful ! how green and soft it is ! I declare 
it’s as soft as a carpet. ” 

“As soft as a carpet ! ” repeated the other : “ I should like to see a 
carpet as soft $s that ! you never did, I guess.” 

“Indeed I have, though,” said Ellen, who was gently jumping up 
and down on the green moss* to try its softness, with a face of great 
satisfaction. . 

“ I don’t believe it a bit,” said the other; “all the carpets I ever 
saw were as hard as a board, and harder : as soft as that indeed ! 

“ Well,**said Ellen, still jumping up and down, with bonnet off, and 
glowing cheek, and hair dancing about her face, “you may believe 
what you like ; but I’ve seen a carpet as soft as this, and softer too ; 
only one though.” • 

“ What was it made of? ” 

“ What other carpets are made of, I Suppose. Come, I’ll go yith : 
you now. I do think this is the loveliest place I ev&r did see. Are ’' 
there any flowers here in the spring ? ” 

I don’t know— yes, lots of ’em.’* 

“ Pretty ones ? ” said Ellen! 

* You'd think s6, I suppose ; I never look at ’em.” 

“Oh, how lovely that will be,” said Ellen, clasping her haiiA; 
“how pleasant it«nustj:>c to live in the country ! ” * 
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“ Pleasant, indefed ! ” said the other; “ I think it’s hateful. You’d 
think so too if you lired wherg I do. It make? me mad at granny < 
every day because she won’t gfb to Thirlwall. Wait till we get out of 
the wood, and I’ll show you where I live. Vou can’t see it from 
here.” # 

Shocked a little at her companion’s language, Ellen again walked on 
in sober silence. Gradually the ground bccame^nore broken, sinking 
rapidly from the side of the path, and rising again in a steep bank on 
the othdt side of a narrow dell ; both sides were thickly wooded, but 
stripped of green, now, except where here and tlysre a hemlock flung 
its graceful branches abroad and stood in lonely beauty among its 
leafless companions. Now, the gurgling of waters was heard. 

“ Whcje is that ? *' said Ellen, stopping short. 

“ ’Way down, down, at the bottom there. It’s thejbrook.” • 

“ What brook ? Not the same that goes by Aunt Fortune’s ? ” 

'“Yes, it’s the very same. It’s the crookcdest thing you ever saw. 
It runs over there,” said the speaker. pointing witfi her arm, “and 
then it takes a*turn and goes that \wiy, and thert it comes round so, 
and then it shoots off in that way again and passes by your l^ousc ; 
and after that the deer knows where it gpcs, for I don’t.” 

“ Can't we get down to it? ” asked Ellen. 

“To be sure we can, unless you’re as afraid of steep banks as you 
are of fences.” # 

• Very steep indeed it was, and strewn with loose stones, but Ellen 
did not falter here, and though once or twice in imminent danger of 
. exchanging her cautious stepping for one long Toll to the bottom, she 
got there safely on her two feet. When there everything was for- 
gotten in delight. The high, close sides o^ the dell left only a little 
strip of sky overhead ; and at their feet ran the brook, nyich more 
noisy and lively here than where Ellen had before made its acquaint- 
ance; leaping from rock to rock, eddying round large stones, and 
boiling over the small ones. Ellen could scarcely contain herself at 
the magnificence of many 9 of the waterfalls, the beauty of the little 
quiet pools where the water lay stfll behind some large stone, and the 
^variety of graceful tiny cascades. 

“ I say, Ellen ! ” said Nancy, “ suppos’n we follow the brook instead 
.oftlimbing up yonder again ; it wilfr take us* out to the open fields by- 
and-H^c” •* • 

5 r M Oh, do let’s ! ” said ElleTi ; “ that will be lovely.” . 

.Improved a rough way ; but Ellen still thought and called it lovely* 
i by the side of the stream there was no footing at all, and the 
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girls picked their way over the stones, which strewed^ts bed. It was 
"ticklish work getting along over these r tones : now tottering on an un- 
steady one ; now slipping on a wet one ; and every now and then 
making huge leaps from rock to rock, at the imminent hazard of falling 
in. But they laughed at the danger ; sprang on in great glee, 
delighted with the exercise and the fun. There was many a hair- 
breadth escape ; many an almost sousing ; but that made it all the 
more lively. The brook formed a constant succession of little water- 
falls, its course being quite steep and very rocky; and in some places 
there were pools quite deep enough to have given them a thorough 
wetting, to say no more, if they had missed their footing and tumbled 
in. But this did not happen. In due time, though with no little 
difficulty, they reached the spot where the brook come forth from the 
wood into the opqn day, and thence making a sharp turn to the right 
skirted along by the edge of the trees, as if unwilling to |>art company 
with them. 

44 1 guess we’d bptter get back into the lane now/’ said Miss Nancy, 
44 we’re a pretty goou long way f-oin home.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

SPLITTERS. 

They left the wood and the brook behind them, and crossed a larg% 
stubble-field ; then got over a fence into another. They were in the 
midst of this when Nancy stopped Ellen, and bade her look up to- 
wards the west, where towered a high mountain, no longer hid from 
their view by the trees. , • 

14 1 toldcyou I’d show you where I live,” said she. 44 Look up now,— 
clear to the top of the mountain, almost, and a little to the right : do 
you see that little mite of a house there ? 

44 1 see it,* said Ellen, V do you live ’way up llierfi ? \ 

44 Thrft’s just what I do ; and that§ just what I # wish I didn't. But 
granny likes it ; she.will live there. I’m blessed if I know what for, if 
it ain't to plague me. Do you think you’d like to live*up on the top of 
a mountain like that ? " 

,|4 No,*I don’t think I Should,” Said Ellen. •“Isn’t it very cold *up 
there?” 

“Cold ! you don’t know anything about ft. The wind comes there, 
I tell you ! enough to cut you in two ; I have to take and hold on tolthe 
trees sometimestto keep from being blo\y?d away. And then granny 
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sends me out evtsry morning before it’s light, no matter liow deep 
the snow is, to look for the cow* and it's so bitter cold I expect noth-* 
ing else but i’ll be froze to deftth some time.’* 

“ Oh,” said Ellen, with a look of horror, “ how can she do so ? ” 

“ Oh, she don’t care,” saicl the other ; “ she sees my nose freeze off 
every winter, and it don’t make no difference.” 

‘ “ Freeze your nose off! ” said Ellen. # 

“To be sure,” said the other nodding gravely, “every winter; it 
grows cfht again when the warm weather comes.” 

“And is that the reason why it is so little? ” sqjd Ellen, innocently, 
and Vith great curiosity. • 

“ Little ! ” said the other, crimsoning in a fury, “ what do you mean 
by that l it's a$ big as yours any day, I can tell you.” 

Ellen involuntarily put her hand to her face to stc if Nancy spoke 
true. Some^vhat reassured to find a very decided ridge where her com- 
panion's nose was wanting in the line of beauty, she answered in her 
turn- # • 

“ It’s no suclfthing, Nancy ! you oughtn’t to say s*o ; you know better.” 
“I dortt know better! I ought to say sol” replied the other, 
furiously. “ If I had your nose, I’d be glad to have it freeze oft; I'd a 
sight rather have none. I’d pull it every day, if I was you, to make it 
grow.” • 

“ 1 shall believe what Aunt Fortune said of you was true,” said 
£llcn. She had coloured very high, but she added no more, and 
walked on in dignified silence. Nancy ^talked before her in silence 
that was meant to be dignified too, though it had not exactly that air. 
lly degrees each cooled down, and Nancy was trying to find out what 
Miss Fortune had said of her, when on th^edge of the next field they 
met the brook again. Hut how were they ever to cross it ? JThe brook 
ran in a smooth current between them and a rieing bank on the other 
side so high as to prevent their seeing what lay beyond. There were 
no stepping-stone^ now. The only thing that looked like’a bridge was 
an old log that nad fallen across Jhe brook, or perhaps had ^t some 
time or other been puu there on purpose ; and that lay more than half 
in the water ; what remained of its surface was green with moss and 
slippery with slime. Ellen was sadly afraid to trust herself on it ; but 
wHat to ao— Nancy sodn settled tlfe question as far as she Vas cdh- 
-eernA. Pulling off her thick siioes, she Pan fearlessly upon the rude 
bridge ; her clinging bare feet carried her safely over, and Ellen soon 
saUr her re-shoeing herself in triumph on the opposite side ; but thus 
left behind and alone, her o\jn difficulty increased. • 
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41 Pull off your sho^s, and do as I did,” said IJJancy. 
r 41 1 can’t,'* said Ellen ; “I’m afraid of wetting ftiy feet.” 

“ Afraid of wetting your feet ! ” said the other ; 11 what a’chickaninny 
you are ! Well, if you try to come over \yith your shoes on you'll fall 
in, 1 tell you ; and then you’ll wet more than your feet. But come 
along somehow, for I won’t stand here waiting much longer.” 

Thus urged, Ellen set out upon her perilous journey over the bridge. 
Slowly and fearfully she set step by step upon the slippery log. Already 
half of the danger was passed, when, reaching forward to grasp 
Nancy’s outstretched hand, she missed it — perhaps that was Nancy’s 
fault, — lost her balance, and went in head foremost. The water" was 
deep enough to cover her completely as she lay, though not enough to 
prevent her getting up again. She was greatly frightened, but managed 
i & struggle up to her feet, and then to wade out to the shore. The 
water was very cold ; and, thoroughly sobered, poor Eljen felt chill 
enough in body and mind too. 

“ Oh, what shall. I do? ” she exclaimed in distress, 14 I am so cold ! " 

44 Come along,” said Nancy; **give me your hand; we’ll run right 
over to Mrs. Van Brunt’s— ’tain*: far. There,” said she, as they got to 
the top of the bank, and eg me within sight of a house standing 
only a few fields off— “there it is! Run, Ellen, and we'll be there 
directly.” 1 

44 Who is Mrs. Van Brunt ? ” Ellen contrived to say as Nancy hurried 
her along. * 

“ Who is she ?-— why shc’§ just Mrs. Van Brunt— your Mr. Vati 
Brunt’s mother, you know,— make haste, Ellen— we had rain enough 
the other day ; I’m afraid it wouldn’t be good for the grass if you stayed 
too long in one place ; huryy : I’m afraid you’ll catch cold.” * 

Run they did ; and a few minutes brought them to Mrs. Van Brunt’s 
door. The little brickfwalk leading to it from the courtyard gate waa 
as neat as a pin ; so was everything else the eye could rest on ; and 
when Nancy* went in poor<Ellen stayed her foot at the floor, unwilling 
to carry \ier wet shoes and dripping garments any, farther. She could 
hear, however, what«was going on. » 

14 Hillo ! Mrs. Van Brunt,” shouted Nancy, — 44 whert are you ?— • oh ! 
Mrs. Van Brunt, are you out of water? 'cos if you are I've brought you 
a plenty J the person that'has it don’t want it ; "she's at the door, and 
wouldn’t bring it in till she khew you wknt^d it. Oh, Mrs. Van munt^r 
don't look so or you’ll kill me with laughing. Come and see ! ” -;‘;v 

The steps within drew near the door, and first Nancy showed her£lf f 5r 
and then a little eld woman, of very kind^pleasant countenance. 
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44 What is all tlfis ? ” said she in great surprise. 44 Bless me ! poor 
little dear ! what is this ? ” 9 * « 

44 Nothing«in the world bflt a drowned rat, Mrs. Van Brunt, don’t 
you see ? ” said N ancy. • 

41 Go home, Nancy Vaw#c ! ” said the old lady ; 44 you’re a regular 
bad girl. I do believe this is # some mischief o’ yourn.’’ 

As she spoke, she drew Ellen in, and shut th^door. 

44 Poor little dear,” said the old lady, kindly, “what has happened 
to you?* Come to the fire, love, you’re trembling with the cold. Oh, 
dear ! dear ! you’re soaking wet ; this is all alon^ of Nancy somehow, 
I kntnv ; how was it, love? y^in’t you Miss Fortune’s little girl? Never 
mind, don’t talk, darling; there ain’t one bit of colour in your face, not 
one bit.” * 

Good Mrs. Van Brunt had drawn Ellen to the firq* and all this while 
she was pulling off as fast as possible her wet clothes. Then sending 
a girl who was in waiting for clean towels, she rubbed Ellen dry from 
head to foot, and wrapping her in a blanket, left her in a chair before 
the fire, while !he went to seek something for herto put on. Ellen had 
managed to tell who she was, and ho\^ her mischance had come about, 
but little else, though the kind old lady had kept on pouring oift words 
of sorrow and pity during the whole tune. She came trotting back 
directly with one of her own short gowns, dthe only thing that she could 
lay hands on that was anything near Ellen’s lengjth. Enormously big 
It was for her, but Mrs. Van Brunt wrapped it round alid round, and 
the blanket over it again, and then she bustled about till she had pre- 
pared a tumbler of hot drink which she said wfts to keep Ellen from 
catching cold. It was anything but agreeable, being made from some 
bittgr herb, and sweetened with molasses ; but Ellen swallowed it, as 
she would anything else at such kind hand!, and the old kyly carried 
her herself into a little room opening out of the, kitchen, and laid her 
in a bed that had been warmed for her. Excessively tired and weak 
as she was, Ellen scarcely needed the help yf the hot hefb tea to fall 
into a very deep sleep ; perhaps it might not have lasted so «ry long 
as it did, but for that. . Afternoon changed for evening, evening grew 
quite dark, still«EUen did not stir ; and after every little journey into 
the bedroom to see how she was doing, Mrs. Van Brunt came back 
- siting hSw glad she Mias to see her sleeping so finely. Other eyes 
looked on for a minute— kind* and gentle eyes; though Mrs. Van 
*£nint’s were kind and genAe too ; once a soft kiss touched her forc- 
there was no danger of waking her. 

U was perfectly dark in the little bedroom, and hajjl been so a good 
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while, when Ellen w;js aroused by some noise, gmd tlicn a rough voice 
r shc knew very well. Feeling faint andtweak, anM not more than half 
awake yet, she lay still and listened. She heard the outer door open 
and shut, and then the voice said — f 
44 So, mother, you’ve got my stray sheep here, have you ? ” 

“Ay, ay,” said the voice of Mrs. Vail Brunt. 41 Have you been 
looking for her? how did you know she was here? ” 

44 Looking for her ! ay, looking for her ever since sundown. She has 
been missing at the house since some time this forenoon. I bcfieveher 
aunt got a bit scared about her ; anyhow I did. She’s a queer little 
chip as ever I see.” « 

44 She’s a dear little soul, /know,” said his mother; 44 you needn’t 
say nothin’ agin her, I ain’t a going to believe it.” « 

"“No more am i — I’m the best friend she’s got, if she only knowed 
it ; but don’t you think,” said Mr. Van Brunt, laughing, 4 , 4 1 asked her 
to give me a kiss this forenoon, and if I’d been an owl she couldn’t ha* 
been more scared ;-shc went ofclike a streak, and Miss Fortune said 
she was as mad as she could be, fcnd that’s the last of her.” 

44 How did you find her out? 'I 

44 1 met that mischievous Vawse girl, and I made her tell me ;she 
had no mind to at first. It’ll be the worse for Ellen if she takes to that 
wicked thing.” ' 

44 She won’t Nancy has been taking her a walk, and worked it sg 
as to get her into the brook, and then she brought her here, just as 
dripping wet as she could be„ I gave her something hot and put her 
to bed, and she’ll do, I reckon ; but I tell you it gave me queer feelings 
to see the poor little thing just as white as ashes, and all of a tremble, 
and looking so sorrowful .too. She’s sleeping finely now ; but it ain’t 
right to so; a child’s face look so ; — it ain’t right,” repeated Mrs. Van 
Brunt, thoughtfully, <> 4 You ha’n’t had supper, have you ? ” 

"No, mother, and I must take that young one back. Ain’t she 
awake yet ? ’* • t 1 9 

"I’ll she directly; but she ain’t goipg home, nor ^ou neither, ’Brahm, 
till you’ve got your«suppcr ; it would be a sin to let her. She shall 
have a taste of my splitters this very night ; I’ve beerf makin’ them o* 
purpose for her. So you may just take off your hat and sit down.” # 
You* mean to let hcr*know wfier$ to com8 when she wants jgood 
things, mother. Well, I wofi’t say splifterg ain’t worth waiting for.” 

Ellen heard him sit down, and then she guessed from the words that 
passed that Mrs. Van Brunt and her little maid were busied in mailing 
the cakes; she lay qujet. t 
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“ You’re a goodf friend, ’Brahm,” began the old lady again, “nobody 
knows that better than me ; but I hope that pofir little thing has got, 
another one<o day that’ll dolnore for her than you can.” 

“ What, yourself, mother ? ” • 

“ No, no ; do you think I mean myself ?— there, turn it quick, Sally ! 
—Miss Alice has been her^ She came in for a'minute, and I took 
her— that’ll burn, Sally !— I took her in to see ^ic child while she was 
asleep, and told her all you told me about her. She didn’t say much, 
but sh8 looked at her very sweet, as she always docs, and I guess— 
there— now I’ll see after my little sleeper.” 

Afid presently Mrs. Van JSrunt came to the bedside with a light, 
and her arm full of Ellen’s dry clothes. Ellen felt as if she could have 
put hertfirms round her kind old friend and hugged her with all her 
heart ; but it was not her way to show her feeling^ before strangers. 
She suffered Mrs. Van Brunt to dress her in silence, only saying 
with a sigh, “ How kind you are to me, ma’am ! ” to which the old 
lady replied with a kiss, and telling l}cr she mustn’t say a word about 
that. * • 

The kitchen was bright with firelight and candlelight; the t^a-tablc 
looked beautiful with its piles of white splitters, besides plenty of other 
and more substantial things ; and at the corner of the hearth sat Mr. 
Van Brunt. • 

“So,” said he, smiling, as Ellen came in and took her stand at the 
'opposite corner— “so I drove you away this morning?* You ain’t mad 
with me yet, I hope ? ” 

. Ellen crossed directly over to him, and puttftig her little hand in his 
great rough one, said, “I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Van 
Brant, for taking so much trouble to come and look after me.” 

She said it with a look of gratitude and trust that pleased him very 
much. , 

“Trouble indeed !” said he, good-humouredly, “ I’ll take twice as 
much any day ft>r what you wouldn’t giye me this forenoon. But 
never fear, Miss Ellen, Tain’t agoing to ask you that again.* 

He shook the little hand ; and from that time; Ellen and her rough 
charioteer were firm friends. 
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, CHAPTER XIII. ■ 

* 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

Before the sun was up the next morning* M rs. Van Brunt came into 
Ellen’s room and aroused her. 

“It’s a real shame to wake' you up,** she said, “when you were 
sleeping so finely ; but ’Brahin wants to be off to his work, and won’t 
stay for breakfast. Slept sound, did you ? ” 

“ Oh yes, indeed ; as sound as a top,” said Ellen, rubbing her eyes ; 
“ I am hardly awake •yet.” t 

“ I declare it’s too bad,” said Mrs. Van'Brunt, “ but there’s no help 
for it. You don’t feel no headache, do you, nor pain in your bones ? ” 
“ No, ma’am, not a bit of it ; I feel nicely.” • 

*‘Ah! well,” sdid Mrs. Van Brunt, “then your tumble into the 
brook didn’t do you any mischief ; I thought it wouldn’t.* Poor little 
soul ! ” 

“ I am very glad I did fall in,” Said Ellen, “ for if I hadn’t I shouldn’t 
have come here, Mrs. Van Brun£’ 

The old lady instantly kissed her. 

“Good-bye, ma’am,” said she; “I may come and see you some 
time again, mayn’t I ? ” 

“ Indeed you shall, my darling,” said the old woman, “just as often 
as you like just as often as you can get away. I’ll make ’Brahii^ 
bring you home sometimes. ’Brahm, you’ll bring her, won’t you ? ” 
“There’s two words t o that bargain, mother, I can tell you ; but if I 
don’t, I’ll know the reason on’t.” 

And away they went. Ellen drew two or three sighs at first, but she 
could not help brighteningrup soon. It was early— not sunrise ; the 
cool freshness of the air was enough to give one new life and spirit ; 
the sky was fair and bright ; and Mr. Van Brunt marched along at a 
quick pace. f Enlivcned by the exercise, Ellen speedily foigot every- 
thing disagreeable ; and hefr little head was ljllcd with p’casant things. 
She watched where the silver light in the east foratold the sun’s com- 
ing ; she watched thepsilver light change to gold,' till a rich yellow tint 
Whs flung over the whole landscape ; and then broke the first rays of light * 
upon the tops of the western hills,— the sun was up. It was a ney 
sight to EUlcn. * t * 

“ How beautiful ! Oh, how ‘beautiful I** s^e exclaimed. 

“Just look,” said Ellen, “how the light comes creeping down the 
side of the mountain, --now it has got to the wood,— Oh, do look at tlfc' 
tops of the trees 1 *Oh l t I wish mamma wa| here.” 
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Mr. Van Brunf didn’t know what to say to this. He rather wished 
so too, for her sake. « f # 

# 11 There,” caid Ellen, “noV the sunshine is on the fence, and the 
road, and everything. I wonder what is the* reason that the sun 
shines first upon the top of"thc mountain, and then comes so slowly 
down the side ; why don’t it $hinc on the whole at*oncc? ” 

Mr. Van Brunt shook his head in ignorance. “ He guessed it 
always did so,” he said. * 

“ Ye^{” said Ellen, “ I suppose it does, but that’s the very thing, — 

I want to know the reason why. And 1 noticed Just now, it shone in 
my fhee before it touched hands. Isn’t it queer? ” 

“ Humph !— there’s a great many queer things, if you come to that,” 
said Ma Van Brunt, philosophically.* 

But Ellen’s head ran on from one thing to another, and her nget 
question was not so wide of the subject as her companion might have 
thought. 

" Mr. Van Brunt, are there any schools about here ? ” 

“Schools?” "said the person addressed, “ydfc— there’s plenty of 
schools.” . N 

“ Good ones ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Well, I don’t exactly know about that ; there’s Captain Conklin’s, 
that had ought to be a good ’un ; he’s a regular smart man they say.” 

“ Whereabouts is that ? ” said Ellen. 

• “ His school ? It’s a mile or so the other side of my lfousc.” 

“And how far is it from your house to Aunt Fortune’s ? ” 

“ A good deal better than two mile, but vve’H be there before long. 
You ain’t tired be you ? ” 

“•No,” said Ellen. But this reminder gave a new turn to her 
thoughts, and her spirits were suddenly checked. Her ftjpner brisk 
and springing step changed to so slow and lagging a one, that Mr. 
Van Brunt more than once repeated his remark that he saw she was 
tired. * • , • 

If it was that, Ellen grefr tired very fast ; she lagged more and more 
as they ueared the* hpuse, and at last quite fcll # behind, and allowed 
Mr. Van Brunt to go in first 

Miss Fortune was busy about the breakfast, and as Mr. Van Brunt 
gfterwarcls described it, “ looking as if she could have bitten-off a ten- 
penny nail.” She gave them ad notice at first, bustling to and fro with 
great energy, but all of a bidden she brought up directly in front of 
3dfcen and said— 

* Why didn’t you come h^me last night 
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The words were jerked out rather than spoken. * 

# “I got wet in the Brook,*’ said Ellei*, “ and \lrs. Van Brunt was so 
kind as to keep me,” * • 

“ Which way did yefu go out of the house yesterday ? ” 

“ Through the front door.” s 

“ The front door was locked*’ 

“ I unlocked it.” % 

“ What did you go out that way for ? ” 

“ I didn’t want to come this way.” 

“ Why not? Ellep hesitated. “ Why not?*’ demanded Miss For- 
tune, still more emphatically than before, * 

“ I didn’t want to see you, ma’am,” said Ellen, flushing. 

“ If ever you do so again ! ” sa*d Miss P'ortunc in a kind of cfdd fury, 
“d’ve a great mind to whip you for this, as ever I had to eat.” 

The flush faded on Ellen’s cheek, and a shiver visibly passed over 
her— not from fear. She stood with downcast eyes and compressed 
lips, a certain instinct of childish dignity warning her to be silent. Mr. 
Van Brunt put himself in between. 

“ Come, come ! ” said he, “ this is getting to be too much of a good 
thing. Beat your cream, ma’api, as much as you like, or if you want 
to try your hand on something else you’ll have to take me first, I pro- 
mise you.” • 

“Now don’t you ipeddle, Van Brunt,” said the lady sharply, “with 
what ain’t no Business o’ yourn.” 9 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Mr. Van Brunt, — “maybe it is my 
business ; but meddle ir no meddle, Miss Fortune, it is time for me to 
be in the field ; and if you ha’n’t no better breakfast for Miss Ellen and 
me than all this here, we’ll just go right away hum again ; but there’s 
something jn your kettle there that smells uncommonly nice, and I wish 
you’d just let us have itand no more words.” 

No more words did Miss Fortune waste on anyone that morning. 
She went on fvith her work; and dished up the breakfast in silence, and 
with a face that Ellen did not quite understand ; only sne thought she 
had never in her life jeen one so disa*greeable. . 

« There was a breach now between Ellen and her aunt that neither 
could make any effort to mend. Miss Fortune did not renew the dis- 
agreeable conversation that Mr. Vun Brunt had broken off* she 16ft 
Ellen entirely to herself, scarcely speaking to her, or seeming to know 
when she went out or she came in. AncPthis lasted day after 
Wearily they passed. After one or two, Mr. Van Brunt s6emed§tp 

stand just where he did before in Miss Fortune’s good graces i—hut not 

« • 
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Ellen. To her, wh*en others were not by, her face wore constantly some- 
thing of the same cold,* hard, disagreeable expression it had put on after. 
Mr. Van Brunt's interference,— a look that Ellen came to regard with 
absolute abhorrence. She kept away by herselftis much as she could; 
but she did not know what to do with her time, and for want of some- 
thing better often spent it in tears. She went to bed cheerless night 
after night, and arose spiritless morning after morning ; and this lasted 
till Mr. Van Brunt more than once told his mother that “that poor 
little thing was going wandering about like a ghost, and growing thin- 
ner and paler every day ; and he didn’t know whju she would come to 
if she went on so.” • 

Ellen longed now for a letter with unspeakable longing, but none 
came ; day after day brought new disappointment, each day more hard 
to bear. Of her only friend, Mr. Van Brunt, she jaw little ; he urns 
much away in the fields during the fine weather, and when it rained 
Ellen herself was prisoner at home, whither he never came but at meal 
times. • # 

“Where is the post-office, Mr. VaisBrunt?” she asked one morning, 
as she stood watching the sliarpening.of an axe upon the grindstone. 
The axe was in that gentleman’s hand, # and its edge carefully laid to the 
whirling stone, which one of the farm boys was turning. 

“Where is the post-office? Why, ovfcr to Thirl wall to be sure,” 
replied Mr. Van Brunt, glancing up at her from^his work— 14 Faster, 
*Johnny.” * 

“ And how often do the letters come here ? ” said Ellen. 

“Take care, Johnny ! —some more water — nSind your business, will 
you— Just as often as I go to fetch ’em, Miss Ellen, and no oftener.” 

* And how often do you go, Mr. Van Brunt ? ” 

44 Only when I’ve some other errand, Miss Ellen ; my^rain would 
never be in the barn if I was running to post-office every other thing — 
and for what ain’t there too. I don’t get a letter but two or three 
ti nes a year, Js’fose, though I call, I guess, half-a-dozdh times.” 

“Ah, but there’^ one there ijpw, or soon will be, I know? for me,” 
said Ellen. “ Whcn»do you think you’ll go agajp, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ Now if I’d ha* knowed that I’d ha’ gone to Thirl wall yesteulay-tl 
^as witfiin a mile of it. I don’t see as I can go this week anyhow in 
the world ; but I’ll nfake some efrrand there the first day I can, Miss 
Ellen, that you may depend *>n. You shan’t wait for your letter a bit 
longer than I can help.” * 

•“’Oh, thank you, Mr. Van Brunt— you’re very kind. Then the 
letters never come except yhen you go after them ?.” 
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“ No; yes, they do come once in a while by old Mr. Swaim, but he 
ha’n’t been here this^reat while.” 

1 “ And who’s he? ” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, he’s a queer old chip that goes round the country on all sorts 
of errands; he conies along once in a wttile. That’ll do, Johnny, — I 
believe this here tobl is as sharp as I have any occasion for.” 

“ What’s the use of pouring water upon the grindstone?” said Ellen; 
“ why wouldn't it do iis well dry ? ” 

“ I can’t tell, I am sure,” replied Mr. Van Brunt, who was slowly 
drawing his thumb over the edge of the axe ; “your questions are a 
good deal too sharp C for me, Miss Ellen ; I only know it would Spoil 
the axe, or the grindstone, or both most likely.” 

“ It’s very odd,” said Ellen, thoughtfully; “ I wish 1 kney every - 
t1\jng. But, oh dear ! I am not likely to know anything,” said she, 
her countenance suddenly changing from its pleased inquisitive look 
to a cloud of disappointment and sorrow. Mr. Van Brunt noticed the 
change. # 

“Ain’t your aunt going to sendtyou to school, then ? ’* said he. 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen, sighing ; “ she never speaks about it, 
nor about anything else. But I declare I’ll make her ! ” she exclaimed, 
changing again. “I’ll go right in and ask her, and then she’ll have to 
tell me.” « 

Mr. Van Brunt, seemingly dubious about the success of this line oi 
conduct, stroked his'chin and his axe alternately two or three times inf 
♦ silence, and finally walked off. Ellen, without waiting for her courage 
to cool, went directly irtto the 'house. 

Miss Fortune, however, was not in the kitchen ; to follow her into 
her secret haunts, the dairy, cellar, or lower kitchen, was not to«be 
thought of. f Ellen waited A while, but her aunt did not come, and the 
excitement of the moment cooled down. She was not quite so ready 
to enter upon the business as she had felt at first ; she had even some 
qualms abouttit. c «• 

“ But Vll do it,” said Ellen to herself ; “H will be hard, but I’ll do 
it!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

WORK? “ NOT ’ P DEFERRED*. 

The next morning after breakfast Ellen found the chance she rather 
dreaded than wished for. Mr. Van Brunt had gone out ; the old lady, 
had not left her room, and Miss Fortune was quietly seated by the 
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busied with some* mysteries of cooking. Like a true coward, Ellen 
could not make up her mind«to bolt at once Ihto the thick of the # 
matter, but thought to come tb it gradually. 

“ What is that, Aunt Fortune ? ” said she, aftef she had watched her 

i* 

with a beating heart for about five minutes. 

“ Hop-water. ” 

“What is it for? ” # 

“ I’m scalding this meal with it to make turnpikes.” 

“ TuApikes ! ” said Ellen ; “ I thought turnpikes were high, smooth 
roads with toll-gates every now and then -that’s vyhat mamma told me 
they" were.” • 

“That’s all the kind of turnpikes your mamma knew anything 
about, h reckon,” said Miss Fortune, in a tone that conveyed the 
notion that Mrs. Montgomery’s education had been very incom- 
plete. 

“What are these, then, Aunt Fortune? ” 

“Cakes, child, cakes! turnpike cakes— what # I raise the bread 
with.” 9 * 

“ What, those little brown cakes I have seen you melt in wa^er and 
mix in the flour when you make bread J ” 

“ Mercy on us 1 yes ! you’ve seen hundreds of ’em since you’ve been 
here if you never saw one before.” • 

“I never did,” said Ellen. “13ut what are they called turnpikes 
tor?” 

“The land knows! I don’t. For mercy’s sake stop asking me 
questions, Ellen ; you’ll drive me crazy. 1, • 

“But there’s one more question I want to ask very much,” said 
Ellen, with her heart beating. 

“ Well, ask it then quick, and have donfc, and take yourself off. 1 
have other fish to fry than to answer all your questions.” 

“ Aunt Fortune, I wanted to ask you if I may go to school ? ” 

“Yes.” • . • 

Ellen’s hear? sprang with a feeling of joy, a little qualified by the 
peculiar dry tone in wjhich the word was uttered. 

- “ When may f go ? ” 

“As soon as you like.” 

*** O thank you, ma’am. To whith schoohshall I go, Aunt Fortune? ” 
“To whichever you like.” • 

“ But I don't know anything about them,” said lyien ; “ how can I 
which is best?” 

:» -Miss Fortune was silent. 
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“ Whal schools are there near here ? ” said Ellen .• 

“ There’s Captain Conklin’s down the Cro&s, and M iss Emerson’s 
'at Thirl wall.” • , 

Ellen hesitated. The name was against her, but nevertheless she 
concluded on the whole that the lady’s school would be the 
pleasantest. 1 e 

“ Is Miss Emerson any relation of yours ? ” she asked. 

“No.” * 

“ I think I should like to go to her school the best. I will go there 
if you will let me— may I ? ” 

“ Yes.” ' 

“And I will begin next Monday— may I ? ” 

“Yes.” 

£llen wished exceedingly that her aunt would speak in some other 
tone of voice ; it was a continual damper to her rising hopes. 

“ I'll get my books ready,” said she, “and look ’em over a little 
too, I guess. But what will be the best way for me to go, Aunt 
Fortune?” * *• f 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ I couldn’t walk so far, coul<J I ? ” 

“ You know best.” 

“I couldn’t, I’m sure,” sMd Ellen; “it’s four miles to Thirlwall, 
Mr. Van Brunt said,; that would be too much for me to walk twice a 
day ; and 1 should be afraid besides.” 

A dead silence. t 

“ But, Aunt Fortune? do please tell me what I am to do. How can 
I know unless you tell me? What way is there that I can go to 
school ? ” * 

“ It is unfortunate that I don’t keep a carriage,” said Miss Fortune ; 
“but Mr. Van Brunt cgn go for you morning and evening in the ox- 
cart, if that will answer. ” 

“The ox-cSlrt ! But dear me! it would take hiVn # all day, Aunt 
Fortune.* It takes hours and hours ( to go &nd come with the oxen; 
Mr. Van Brunt woujdn’t have time to do anything but carry me to 
^hool and bring me home.” 

“ Of course ; but that’s of no consequence,” said Miss Fortune, in 
the same dry tone. • * * 

“Then I can’t go— there’s fio help for*it,” said Ellen despondingly^ 
“ Why didn’t you say so before ? When ydb said yes I thought you 
meant yes.” § 

She covered herjace. Miss Fortune rose with a half smile and 
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carried her jar of scalded meal into the pantry. She then came 
back and commenced the operation of washing-up the breakfast 
things. # • 

“ Ah, if I only had a little pony,” said Ellen, t‘ that would carry me 
there and back, and go trotting about with me everywhere,— how nice 
that would be ! ” # • 

“ Yes, that would be very nice ! And who do you think would go 
trotting about after the pony ? I suppose you whuld leave that to Mr. 
Van Brant ; and I should have to go trotting about after you, to pick 
you up in case you broke your neck in some ditch or gully ; it would 
be awery nice affair altogether, 1 think.” * 

Ellen was silent. Her hopes had fallen to the ground, and her dis- 
appointment was unsoothed by one Vord of kindness or sympathy. 
With all her old grievances fresh in her mind, she^sat thinking h^r 
aunt was the very most disagreeable person she had ever had the mis- 
fortune to meet with. 

‘ What are you thinking of? ” said she, rather sharply. 

“ I am thinking,” said Ellen, “ ^ am very sdrry 1 cannot go to 
school.” v 

“ Why, what do you want to learn so much ? you know how to read 
and write and cipher, don’t you ? ” * 

“Read and write and cypher? ” said iyicn, “to be sure I do ; but 
that’s nothing ; that’s only the beginning.” 

♦ “ Well, what do you want to learn besides ? ” * • 

11 Oh, a great many things,” said Ellen ; “ French, and Italian, and 
Latin, and music, and arithmetic, add chemistry, and all about 
animals and plants and insects. But I’m doing nothing,” said Ellen 
sactyy ; “ learning nothing— I am not studying and improving myself 
as I meant to ; mamma will be disappointed when she comes back, 
and I meant to please her so much I ” The tears were fast coming ; 
she put her hand upon her eyes to force them back. 

“If you are so tired of being idle,” said Miss Fortune, “I’ll 
warrant I’ll gi?e you something to do ; and something to learn too, 
that you want enough more than all those crinkumcrankums ; I 
wonder what good they’d ever do you ! That’s ftie way your mothtyr 
was brought up I suppose. If she had been trained to use her hands 
atld do something useful instead of thinking herself above it, maybe 
ghe wouldn’t have had to go to sea for h<*r health just now ; it doesn’t 
do for women to be bookworms. ” 

Mamma isn’t a bookworm ! ” said Ellen indignantly ; “I don’t 
know what you mean : and she never thinks herself above being useful ; 
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it’s very strange you should say so when you don’t know anything 
about her.” * 4 * 

“ I know she lia’n’t brought you up'to know manners, anyhow,” 
said Miss Fortune. **Look here, I’ll give you something to do,— just 
you put those plates and dishes togethef ready for washing, while I 
am downstairs.” ' # 

Ellen obeyed, unwillingly enough. She had neither knowledge of 
the business nor any 'liking for it ; so it is no wonder Miss Fortune 
at her return was not well pleased. * 

“ But I never did such a thing before,” said Ellen. 

“There it is now*!” said Miss Fortune. “I wonder where «your 
eyes have been every single time that I have done it since you have 
been here. I should think your'own sense might have told yojn ! But 
yqu’re too busy learning of Mr. Van Brunt to know what’s going on in 
the house. Is that what you call made ready for washing ? Now, just 
have the goodness to scrape every plate clean off and put them nicely 
in a pile here ; and turn out the slops out of the tea-cups and saucers 
and set them by theAiselves. Wf 11 ! what makes you htmdle them so ? 
are you afraid they’ll burn you ? ” 

“ 1 don’t like to take hold of things people have drunk out of,” said 
Ellen, who was indeed touching the cups and saucers very delicately 
with the tips of her fingers. • 

“ Look here,” said Miss Fortune, “ don’t you let me hear no more 
of that, or I vftw rifgivc you something to do you won’t like. Nowf 
put the spoons here, and the knives and forks together here ; and 
carry the salt-cellar anfi the pepper-box and the butter and the sugar 
into the buttery.” 

“ I don’t know where to put them,” said Ellen. t 

“ Come |long, then, and I’ll show you ; it’s time you did. I reckbn 
you’ll feel better wheq you’ve something to do, and you shall have 
plenty. There— put them in that cupboard, and set the butter up here, 
and put the Bread in this bpx, do you see ? Now, don’t let me have to 
show you twice over.” • 

This was Ellen’s jirst introduction to the bqttery ; she had never 
4ared to go in there before. It was a long, light closet or pantry, lined 
on the left side and at the further end with wide shelves up to the 
ceiling. On these shelves* stood irony capacious pans and DasinAf 
tin and earthenware, filled with milk, % and most of them coated with, 
superb yellow cream. Midway was the Window, before which Miss 
Fortune was accustomed to skim her milk, and at the side of it lgps 
the mouth of a wpoden pipe, or covered trough, which conveyed tlgj* 
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refuse milk down* to syi enormous hogshead sending at the lower 
kitchen door, whence it was diHwn as wanted for the use of the pigs,* 
Beyond the window in the buttery, and on the higher shelves, were 
rows of yellow cheeses ; forty or fifty were there at least. On the right- 
hand of the door was the cupboard, and a short range of shelves, which 
held in ordinary all sorts of anatter for the tables, both dishes and 
eatables. • 

Ellen did not find out all this at once, but in the course of a day 
or two, ^during which her visits to the buttery were many. Miss 
Fortune kept her word, and found her plenty to ck) ; Ellen’s life soon 
became a pretty busy one. .She did not like this at all : it was a kind 
of work she had no love for ; yet no doubt it was a good exchange for 
the miserable moping life she had lately led. One concern, how- 
ever, lay upon poor Ellen’s mind with pressing weight, — her neglected 
studies and wasted time ; for no better than wasted she counted it. 

“ What shall I do ? ” she said to herself, after several of these busy 
days had passed ; “ I am doing nothing— I am teaming nothing— I 
shall forget all I have learnt, directly? At this rate I shall not know 
any more than all these people around me ; and what will mimma 
say?— Well, if I can’t go to school I know what I will do,” she said, 
taking a sudden resolve, “I’ll study by inyself! I’ll see what 1 
can do ; it will be better than nothing, anyway. I’ll begin this very 
day ! ” • . 

•With new life Ellen sprang upstairs to her room, and forthwith began 
pulling all the things out of her trunk to $et at l^r books. They were 
at the very bottom ; and by the time she had reached them half the 
floor was strewn with the various articles of her wardrobe ; without 
minding them in her first eagerness, Ellen ppunced at the books. 

With all her heart she would have begun her studying at^once, but 
there were all her things on the floor, silently* saying, “Put us up 
first.” • 

“ I declare,” s%jkl she to herself, “ it’s too bad to have nothing in the 
shape of a bureau to keep one’s clothes in. I wonder if I am to live in 
a -trunk, as mamma says, all the time I am here, aftd have to go down 
to the bottom of it every time I want a pocket-handkerchief or pair of 
% stockings ? # How I do despise those # grcy*stockings I— But what can { 
do? it’s too bad to squeeze my lycc things up so. 1 wonder what i$ 
behind those doors? I’ll find out, I know, before long.” 

On the north side of Ellen’s room were three doors. She had never 
them, but now took it into her head to sec what was there, 
|4dAhking she might possibly find what would help her out of her 
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difficulty. She had some little fear of .meddling with anything in her 
aunt’s domain ; so she fastened her ow'n door, to guard against in- 
terruption while she was busied in making discoveries. 

At the foot of her bed, in the corner, was one large door fastened by 
a button, as indeed they were all. This opened, she found affight 
of stairs, leading as she supposed to the garret, but Ellen did not 
care to go up and see. They were lighted by half of a large window, 
across the middle of which the stairs went up. She quickly shut that 
door, and opened the next, a little one. Here she found a tiny closet 
under the stairs, lighted by the other half of the window. Thcre*was 
nothing in it but a broad low shelf or step under the stairs, where 
Ellen presently decided she could stow away her books verv nicely. 
“ it only wants a little brushing out,*’ said Ellen, “and it will do very 
well.” The other door, in the other corner, admitted her to a large 
light closet, perfectly empty. “Now, if there were only some hooks 
or pegs here,” thought Ellen, “ to hang up dresses— but why shouldn't 
I drive some nails ?-- I will ! 1 will ! Oh, that'll be fiifb ! ” 

Unfastening her door in a hurry, she ran downstairs, and her heart 
beating, between pleasure and the excitement of daring so far without 
her aunt's knowledge, she ran out and crossed the chip-yard to the 
barn, where she found Mr. Van Brunt threshing wheat. 

“Well,” said he, “have you come out here to see what's going 
on ? ” <1 

“No,” said Ellen, “ I’ve been looking, but, Mr. Van Brunt, could 
you be so good as to tet me have a hammer and half-a-dozen nails ? ” 

“ A hammer and half-a-dozen nails ; come this way,” said he. 

They went out of the barn-yard and across the chip-yard to an nut- 
house belqw the garden aiftl not far from the spout, called the poultry- 
house ; though it was quite as much the property of the hogs, who had 
a regular sleeping apartment there, where corn was always fed out to 
the fatting dnes. Opening a kind of granary store-room, where the 
corn for this purpose was stored, Mr. Vah Brunt took down from a 
shelf a large hammqr and a box of nails, and asfcecl Ellen what size shg 
twanted. 

“ Pretty large.” 

•“ So?” 

“No, a good deal bigger yet I shouTd like.” 

“ ‘ A good deal bigger yet,’ -who wants -’em ? ” 

“ 1 do,” said Ellen, smiling. 

“ You do ! do you think your little arms can manage that*big 
hammer?” 
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11 1 don't know ; I guess so jel’ll try.*’ 

“ Where tfo you want 'em tlriv ? ” 

“ Up in a closet in my room,” said Ellen, speaking as softly as if she 
had feared her aunt was at tne corner ; “ 1 want ’em to hangup dresses 
and things.” • • 

Mr. Van Brunt half smiled, and put up the hammer and nails on the 
shelf again. 

“Notv, I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said he; “you can’t manage 
them big things ; I’ll put ’em up for you to-night when I come in to 
supffer. ” • 

“But I’m afraid she won’t let you, ’’ said Ellen, doubtfully. 

“Never you mind about that,” said he, “I’ll fix it. Maybe we 
won’t ask her.” • 

“ O, thank you !” said Ellen, joyfully, her face recovering its full 
sunshine in answer to his smile ; and clapping her hands she ran back 
to the house, while more slowly Van Bryut returned to the 
threshers. Ellen seized dust pan anft brush and ran up to her room ; 
and setting about the business with right good will, she soon ha\l her 
closets in beautiful order. The book*, writing-desk, and work-box 
were then bestowed very carefully in the one ; in the other her coats 
and dresses neatly folded up in a pile on tfte floor, waiting till the nails 
should be driven. Then the remainder of her tilings yere gathered 
tfp from the floor, and neatly arranged in the trunk again. Having 
done all this, Ellen's satisfaction was* unbounded. By this time 
dinner was ready. As soon after dinner as she could escape from 
Miss Fortune’s calls upon her, Ellen stole up to her room and her 
bool^s, and began woik in earnest. The wjiole afternoon was spent 
over sums, and verbs, and maps, and pages of history. A little before 
lea, as Ellen was setting the table, Mr. Van •Brunt came into the 
kitchen with a bag on his back. 0 

“ What have vpu*got there, Mr. Van Brunt?” said Miss Fortune. 

“ A bag of seed corn.” * 9 9 

“ What are you goin$ to do with it ? ” 

“Put it up in the garret for safe keeping.” 

“ Set it down in the corner and I’ll take it up to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, m i’am,— rather go fhyself, if*it’s all the same to you. 
You needn’t be scared, I’ve leftViy shoesfat the door. Miss Ellen, 
I believe I’ve got to go through your room.” 

EBen was glad to run before to hide her laughter. When they 
reached her room Mr. Van Brunt produced a hammer out of the bag, 

. and taking a handful gf nails from his pocket, put up a fine rof of 

K 2 
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them along her closet wall ; then whilf, she hung up her dresses he 
went on to the garret, and Ellen heard- him hammering there too. 
Presently he came down and they returned to the kitchen. 

“ What’s all that knocking ? ” said Miss Fortune. 

“ I’ve been driving some nails,” said Mr. Van Brunt, coolly. 

“ U p in the garret ? ” 

“Yes, and in Miss Ellen’s closet ; she said she wanted some.” 

“ You should lia* spoke to me about it,” said Miss Fortune to Ellen. 
There was displeasure enough in her face ; but she said no more, and 
the matter blew over much better than Ellen had feared. « 

Ellen steadily pursued her plan of studying, in spite of some dis- 
couragements. 

A letter writtemabout ten days after gave her mother an account of 
her endeavours and of her success. It was a despairing account. 
Ellen complained that she wanted help to understand, and lacked 
time to study ; that her aunt k£pt her busy, and, she believed, took 
pleasure in breaking her off frontier books ; and she bitterly said her 
mother must expect to find an ignorant little daughter when she came 
home. It ended with, “ Oh, if I could just see you, and kiss you, and 
put my arms round you, mamma, I’d be willing to die ! ” 

This letter was despatched the next morning by Mr. Van Brunt ; 
and Ellen waited and watched with great anxiety for his return from 
Thirlwall in tlie afternoon. * 


CHAPTER XV. 

MOTHER EARTH* RATIIKR THAN AUNT FORTUNE. 5 

The afternoon was already half spent when Mr. Van Brunt's ox-cart 
was seen returning. Ellen was standing by the little gate that opened 
on the chip-yard ; and with her heart beating anxiously she watched 
the slow-coming oxen ;-how slowly they dime ! At *iast they turned 
out of the lane and drew the cart up the ascent ; and stopping beneath 
“the apple-tree Mr. Van Brunt leisurely got down, and flinging back his 
w;Jiip came to the gate. But the little face that met him there, quiver- 
ing with hope and fear, made his c own quite sober. “I'm really *ery 

sorry, Miss Ellen ” he b«jgan. * 

That was enough. Ellen waited to hear no more, but turned away, 
the cold chill of disappointment coming over her heart. She had 
borne the former delays pretty well, but this was one too many^uid. 
sh#felt sick. She went round to the front stobp, where scarcely evef 
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anybody came, and sitting down on the steps wept sadly and despair- 
ingly. * a * 

It might # have been half jfn hour or so after, that the kitchen dot>r 
slowly opened and Ellen came in. Wishing her aunt should not see 
her swollen eyes, she was*going quietly through to her own room when 
Miss Fortune called her. Ellen stopped. Miss? Fortune was sitiing 
before the fire with an open letter lying in her lap and another in her 
hand. The latter she held out to Ellen, saying, “ Here, child, come 
and take this.” 

“ What is it? ” said Ellen, slowly coining towards her. 

Don’t you see what it j^»? ” said Miss Fortune, still holding it out. 

“ But who is it from ? ” said Ellen. 

“ Yt>ur mother.” 

“ A letter from mamma, and not to me ? ” said pllcn with changing 
colour. She took it quick from her aunt’s hand. But her colour 
changed more as her eyes fell upon the first words, “ My dear Ellen,” 
and turning the paper she saw uppn the back, “Miss Ellen Mont- 
gomery.” fter next look was to ter aunt’s fa<?e, with her eyes fired 
and her cheek paled with anger, and when she spoke her voice was 
not the same. x 

“ This is my letter,” she said, trembling ; “ who opened it? ” 

Miss Fortune’s conscience must havw troubled her a little, for her 
eyes wavered uneasily. Only for a second though. 

“ Who opened it?” she answered ; “ / opened it.* I should like to 
know who has a better right. And I shall open every one that comes, 
to serve you for looking so ; that you may defend upon.” 

The look, and the words, and the injury together, fairly put Ellen be- 
side herself. She dashed the letter to the ground, and livid and 
. trembling with various feelings -rage wrfs not the only yne,— she ran 
from her aunt’s presence. She did not shed.any tears now ; she could 
not ; they were absolutely burnt up by passion. She walked her room 
with trembling Steps, clasping and wringing her hand:? now and then, 
wildly thinking what cdiild she do to get out of this dreadful state of 
things, and unable Jo see anything but misery before her. She walked, 
for she could not sit down, but presently she felt that she could jiot 
breathe the air of the house 1 ; and taking her bonnet she went down, 
passed through the kitchen and Vent out» Miss Fortune asked where 
she was going, and bade Mer stay within doors, but Ellen paid no 
attention to her. 

* She stood still a moment outside the little gate. She might have 
stood long to look. The mellow light of an Indian-summer afternoon 
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lay upon the meadow and the old barn and chip-yard ; there was 
beauty in them all under its smile. Not a breath was stirring. The 
mys of the sun struggled through the blue haze, which hung upon the 
hills and softened every distant object ; and the silence of nature all 
round was absolute. It was a relief to be t?ut of the house and in the 
sweet open air. Kllcn breathed more freely, and pausing a moment 
there, and clasping her hands together once more in sorrow, she went 
down the road and out at the gate, and took the way towards Thirl- 
wall. Little regarding the loveliness which that day was upon-: every 
slope and roadside, Ellen presently quitted the Thirl wall road, and 
half unconsciously tufned into a path on the lefL. She did not oare 
about where she was going, she only found it pleasant to walk on and 
get further from home. The road or lane led towards a mountain 
somewhat to the north-west of Miss Fortune’s; the same which Mr. 
Van Brunt had once named to Ellen as “the Nose.” After three 
quarters of an hour the road began gently to ascend the mountain, 
rising towards the north. About one-third of the way from the bottom 
Ellen came to a little? footpath on'jjie left which allured her by its pro- 
mise of prettiness, and she forsook the lane for it. The promise was 
abundantly fulfdled : it was a most lovely wild wood-way path ; but 
withal not a little steep and rocky. Ellen began to grow weary. The 
mountain rose steep behind Jier, and sank very steep immediately 
before her, leaving a very superb view of the open country from the 
north-cast to the south-east. Carpeted with moss, and furnished with ■ 
fallen stones and pieces of rock, this was a fine resting-place for the 
wayfarer, or loitcring-pkicc fot* the lover of nature. Ellen scaled 
herself on one of the stones, and looked sadly and wearily towards the 
east, at first very careless of the exceeding beauty of what she beheld 
there. • 

Poor Ellefl did not heed the picturesque effect of all this, yet the 
sweet influences of nature reached her, and softened while they increased 
her sorrow. She felt her own heart sadly out of tunc with the peace 
and loveliness of all she saw. Her eye sought those distant hills,— 
how very far off they were ! and yet all that wide trflct of country was 
but a little piece of whirl lay between her and hcr*mother. “ I cannot 
reach her !— she cannot reach me ! ” tlgmght poor Ellen. Her eyes 
had Jjeen filling and dropping tears (or some time, but now cjfme tilt 
rush of the pent-up storm, anc^ the floods of grief were kept back no 
longer. 

When once fairly excited, Ellen’s passions were always extreme. 
During the former peaceful and happy part of her life the occasions 
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such excitement* had been very rare. Of late unhappily they hatl 
occurred much oftenfcr. Magy were the bitted fits of tears she had 
known within a few weeks. *15111 now it seemed as if all the scattered 
causes of sorrow that had wrought those tears were gathered together 
and pressing upon her at dnee ; and that the burden would crush her 
to the earth. To the earth it brought her literally. She slid from her 
scat at first, and cmbracing*thc stone on which she had sat, she leaned 
her head there ; but presently in her agony quitting her hold of that, 
she crust herself down upon the moss, lying at full length upon the cold 
ground, which seemed to her childish fancy the best friend she had 
leffc J5ut Kllcn was wrought up to the last pitcR of grief and passion. 
Tears brought no relief, (fonvulsive weeping only exhausted her. In 
the extremity of her distress and despair, and in that lonely place, out 
of hearing of everyone, she sobbed aloud, and gven screamed^ for 
almost the first time in her life ; and these fits of violence were suc- 
ceeded by exhaustion, during which she ceased to shed tears and lay 
quite still, drawing only long sobbing sighs now and then. 

How lengthen had lain there, jor how long'Ihis would have gone 
on before her strength had been quite worn out, no one c*^n tell. In 
one of these fits of forced quiet, when she lay as still as the rocks 
around her, she heard a voice close by say, “ What is the matter, my 
child ? ’’ # 

The silver sweetness of the tone came singularly upon the tempest 
in Ellens mind. She got up hastily, and brflshing away the tears 
from her dimmed eyes, she saw a young lady standing there, and a 
f ice whose sweetness well matched the voiee looking upon her with 
grave concern. She stood motionless and silent. 

“ What is the matter, my dear ? ” 

The tone found Ellen's heart and brought the water to her eyes 
again, though with a difference. She covered her face wfth her hands. 
Hut gentle hands were placed upon hers and drew them away ; and 
the lady sitting down on Ellen’s stone, took her in ^ier arms ; and 
Ellen hid hef face in the bosom of a belter friend than th$ cold earth 
had been like to ^>rovc to her. * 15ut the change overcame her ; and the 
soft whisper, “ Don’t cry any more,” made it impossible to stop crying. 
Nothing further was said for some time ; the lady waited till Ellen 
^rew 2almer. When she saw her able teyanswer, she said gentljfc— 

“ What does all this mcanf my cliilct? What troubles you ? Tell me, 
and I think we can find a way to mend matters.” 

Ellen answered the tone of voice with a faint smile, but the words 
«with another gush of tears. 
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“ You arc Ellen MQ.ntgomery, aren’t you ?” • 
c “Yes, ma’m.” * t 

“ I thought so. This isn’t the first time I have seen you* I have seen 
you once before.” « 

Ellen looked up surprised. 

“ Have you, ma’am ? I am Sure I have never seen you.” 

“No, I know that. «I saw you when you didn’t sec me. Where do 
you think?” # 

“ I can’t tell, I am sure,” said Ellen ; “ 1 can’t guess ; I haven’t seen 
you at Aunt Fortune’*, and I haven’t been anywhere else.” * 

“ You have forgotten,” said the lady. “'Did you never hear of a little 
girl who went to take a walk once upon a time, and had an unlucky fall 
into a brook? and then went to a kind old lady’s house where khe was 
dribd and put to bt*d and went to sleep ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Ellen. “Did you see me there, ma’am, and when 
I was asleep ? ” 

“ I saw you there ayhen you were asleep ; and Mrs. A£an 13 runt told 
me who you were and where you lived ; and when I came here a little 
while ago I knew you again very soon. And I knew what the matter 
was too, pretty well ; but nevertheless tell me all about it, Ellen ; per- 
haps I can help you.” 

Ellen shook her head dejectedly. “ Nobody in this world can hel^ 
me,” she said. c ♦. * \ 

“Then there’s One in heaven that can,” said the lady steadily^ 
“Nothing is too bad fey: Hinnto mend. Have you asked ///.rhel& 
Ellen?” 

Ellen began to weep again. “Oh, if I could I would tell you all 
about it, ma’am,” she said ; “but there are so many things, I doh’t 
know whereato begin ; I don’t know when I should ever get through.” 

“ So many things thaP trouble you, Ellen ?” 

“ Yes, ma’cyn.” # 

“ 1 am sorry for that, indeed. But never mind, dear* tell me what 
they are. # Begin with the worst, and i{ I haven’t time to hear them all 
now I’ll find time another day. Begin with the wrst.” 

•But she waited in vain for an answer, and became distressed herself 
at Ellen’s distress, which was extreme. • _ 

“ Don’t cry so, my child-^on’t cry so,” she said, pressing her in her 
arms. “ What is the matter? liardly anything in this world is so bad 
it can’t be mended. I think I know what troubles you so— it is that 
your dear mother is away from you, isn’t it ? ” • 

“ Oh, no, ma’am ! ” E(fen could scarcely articulate. But struggling 
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with herself for i minute or two, she then spoke again and more 
clearly. • , 

“The wo net is— oh ! the worst is— that I meant— I meant— to be a 
good child, and I have bcer^ worse than ever I was in my life before.” 

Her tears gushed forth. 

“ But how, Ellen ? ” said her surprised friend, after a pause. “ I 
don’t quite understand you. When did you mean to be a good 
child*? Didn’t you always mean to? and what have you been 
doing ? s> ’ 

EJJen made a great effort and ceased crying ; straightened herself ; 
dashed away her tears as if determined to slice! no more ; and presently 
spoke calmly, though a choking sob every now and then threatened to 
interrupt her. 

I will tell you, ma’am. The first day 1 left mamma— when I was 
on board the steamboat and feeling as bad as I could feel, a kind, kind 
gentleman, I don’t know who he was, came to me and spoke to me, 
and took care gf me the whole day. (dh, if I couiy,sce him again ! He 
talked to me a great deal ; he wanted me to be a Christian ; he wanted 
me to make up my mind to begin that day to be one ; and, lha’am, 1 
did. I did resolve with my whole heart, and I thought I should be 
different from that time from what I had ever been before. But I 
think I have never been so bad in my lift as I have been since then. 
vlH$tead of feeling right I have felt wrong all thejtime, almost— and I 
help it. I have been passionate and cross, and bad feelings keep 
' cpming, and 1 know it’s wrong, and it pjakes me miserable. And yet, 
oh f ma’am, I haven’t changed my mind a bit*- I think just the same 
as I did that day ; I want to be a Christian more than anything else 
in the world, but I am not ; and what shall I do ! ” 

Her face sank into her hands again. 

“ And this is your great trouble ? ” said her fsiend. 

“Yes,” 

“ Do you remember who said, ‘Come unto Me all ye tliat labour and 
are heavy laden, agd I will give you rest ’ ? ” 

Ellen looked up enquiringly. 

“ You are so grieved to find yourself so unlike wnat you wouia ue. 
You wish to be a child of the dear Saviour and to have your heart filled 
with His love, and do what will* please Him. Do you? Have you 
gone to Him day by day, and night by night, and told Him so?— have 
you begged Him to give you strength to get the better of your wrong 
feelings, and asked Him to change you and make you His child?” 

11 At first I did, ma’am,” said Ellen, in a low^voice. 
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“Not l.ilely ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” iim low tone still, ajul lookifig down. 

• “Then you have neglected )Oiir Bible and prayer for some time 
past ? ” 

Ellen hardly uttered, “Yes.” • 

“ Why, my child?” 

“I don't know, ma’am,” said Ellen, weeping, “that is one of the 
things that made meMiink myself so very wicked. I couldn’t like to 
read my Bible or pray either, though I always used to before. My 
Bible lay down quite at the bottom of my trunk, and I even didn’t like 
to raise my things chough to sec the covgr of it. I was so full df bad 
feelings I didn't feel fit to pray or read cither.” 

“Ah! that is the way with the wisest of us,” said her companion, 
“how apt we are to shrink most from our Physician just when we arc 
in most need of Him. But, Ellen, dear, that isn’t right. No hand but 
Ilis can touch that sickness you are complaining of. Seek it, love, 
seek it. He will hear and help you, no doubt of it, in every trouble 
you carry simply *ftnd humbly ^.o His feet; He lia£ promised, you 
know.” 

Ellen was weeping very much, but less bitterly than before ; the 
clouds were breaking and lighf beginning to shine through. 

“Shall we pray together now?” said her companion after a few 
minutes’ pause. 

“ Oh, if you please, ma’am, do ! ” Ellen answered through her 
tears. 

And they knelt together thftre on the moss beside the stone, where 
Ellen's head rested and her friend’s folded hands were laid. It 
might have been two children speaking to their father, for the simplicity 
of that prayer; difference *of age seemed JLo be forgotten, and what 
suited one suited thc # other. It was not without difficulty that the 
speaker carried it calmly through, for Ellen’s sobs went nigh to check 
her more than once. When they rose Ellen silently'sought her friend’s 
arms agjiin, and laying her face on her shoillder and putting both arms 
round her neck, she wept still, but \\ hat different tears ! It was like 
the gentle rain falling through sunshine, after the dark cloud and the 
thunder and the hurricane have passed by. And they kissed each other 
before either of them spoke. • m 

“ You will not forget your Jlible and«prayer again, Ellen ?” 

“ Oh no, ma’am.” 

“Then I am sure you will find your causes of trouble grow less^ I 
will not hear the rest of them now. In a day or two I hope you will be 
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able to give me a # very different account from what you would have 
done an hour ago ; but besides that it is getting ktfc, and it will not do 
for us to stay too long up here^ you have a good way to go to reach • 
home. Will £ou come and see me to-morrow afternoon ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, indeed > will 1 -if 1 can ; — and if you will tell me 
where.” • 

“ Instead of turning up thislittlc rocky path you must keep straight 
on in the road, that’s all ; and it’s the first house \ou come to. It isn't 
very far *rom here. Where were you going on the mountain ? ” 
“Nowhere, ma’am.” 

“ Have yotfbeen any higher than this ? ” * 

44 No, ma’am.” * 

“ Then before we go away I want to show you something. I'll take 
you over’thc Bridge of the Nose ; it isn’t but a step or two more ; a 
little rough, to be sure, but you mustn’t mind that.” * 

41 What is the 4 Bridge of the Nose,’ ma’am ? ” said Ellen, as they left 
her resting-place, and began to toil up the path which grew more steep 
and rocky than«ver. * •• 

44 You know this mountain is called the Nose. Just here it runs out 
to a very thin sharp edge. Wc shall come to a place presently where 
you turn a very sharp corner to get from one side of the hill to the 
other ; and my brother named it jokingly yie Bridge of the Nose.” 

“Why do they give the mountain such a queer name ? ” said Ellen. 

* “I don’t know I’m sure. The people say that* from, one point of 
view this side of it looks very like a man’s nose ; but I never could find 
it out, and have some doubt about the fact. Hut now here we are ! 
Just come round this great rock,- mind how you step, Ellen,— now 
look there ! ” 

'ilie rock they had just turned was at th^ir backs, and they looked 
towards the west. Both exclaimed at the beauty before them. The 
view was not so extended as the one they had k f ft. On the north and 
south the broken wavy outline of mountains closed in the Jiorizon ; but 
fir to the west ftrctchcd aji opening betwcdi the hills through which 
the setting sun sent* his long beiwns, even to their feet. In the dis- 
tance all was a goldcd haze ; nearer, on the rlg&t and left, the hills 
were lit up singularly, and there was a most beautiful minglingof deep 
haay shadow and bright glowing mpuntain sides and ridges. A glory 
was upon the valley. Far dowy below aj their feet lay a large lake 
gleaming m the sunlight ; and at the upper end of it a village of some 
size showed like a cluster of white dots. 

* How beautiful ! ” said the lady again. 


“Ellen, dear, He whose 
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hand raised up those mountains and has painted them so gloriously is 
the very same One*who has said, to you and ‘to me, ‘Ask and it shall 
be given you.* ” ' # 

Ellen looked up ; their eyes met ; her answer was in that grateful 
glance. 

The lady sat down and drew Ellen close to her. “Do you sec that 
little white village yonder, down at the far end of the lake? That is the 
village of Carra-carra ; and that is Carra-carra lake ; that is where I 
go to church ; you cannot see the little church from here. My father 
preaches there every Sunday morning.” 

“ You must have a long way to go,” yiid Ellen. 

“ Yes— a pretty long way, but it’s very pleasant, though. I mount 
my little grey pony, and he carries me there in quick time when I will 
]fii him. I nevpr wish the way shorter. 1 go in all sorts of weathers 
too, Ellen. Where do you go, Ellen ? to Thirlwall ? ” 

“ To church, ma’am? I don’t go anywhere.” 

“ Doesn’t you aunt go to chijrch ? ” 

“ She hasn’t since I have been here.” % 

“ What do you do with yourself on Sunday? ” 

“ Nothing, ma’am ; I don’t know what to do with myself all the day 
long. I get tired of being in the house, and I go out of doors, and 
then I get tired of being oAt of doors, and come in again.” 

“ My poor child ! ” said the lady, 11 you have been hardly bestead, I 
think. Whrft if you were to come and spend next Sunday with me ? ” 

“ Oh, I’ll come gladly if you will let me,” said Ellen, “ and if Aunt 
Fortune will let me ; ^ind I fiope she will, for she said last Sunday I 
was the plague of her life.” 

“ What did you do to make her say so ? ” said her friend, gravely. 

“ Only Risked her for sohic books, ma’am.” 

“Well, my dear, I .sec I am getting upon another of your troubles, 
and we haven’t time for that now. By your own account you have 
been much’ln fault yoursplf ; and I trust you will Anc^all things mend 
with your own mending. But now, there goes the sun!— and you and 
I must follow his example.” • 

6 The lake ceased to gleam, and the houses of the village were less 
plainly to be seen ; still the mountain heads were as bright as ever* 
Gradually the shadows wept up their sides while the grey of evAing 
settled deeper and deeper upon the valley. 

“ There,” said Ellen, “ that’s just what I was wondering at the other 
morning ; only then the light shone upon the top of the mountains 
first and walked down, and now it leaves the bottom first and walks up*> 
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I asked Mr. Van Brun^ about it, and he could not tell me. That’s 
another of my troubles— there’s aobody that can tSll me anything.” 

“ Put me ii\ mind of it to-morrow, and I’ll try to make you under- # 
stand it,” said the lady, “ bi^t we must not tarry now.” 

It was easier going down than coming up. They soon arrived at 
the place where Ellen had left, the road to take the \tood-path. 

“ Here we part,” said the lady. “ Good-nighty” 

“ Good-night, ma’am. ” 

There was a kiss and a squeeze of the hand, but when Ellen would 
have turned away the lady still held her fast. 

“You’re an odd little girl,*” said she. “There is a question you 
have not asked me that I have been expecting. Do you know who I 
am?” • 

“No, ma’am.” , m 

■ “ Don’t you want to know ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, very much,” said Ellen, laughing at her friend’s look ; 
“but mamma Jold me never to try tQ find out anything about other 
people that they didn’t wish me to know, or that wasn’t my business.” 

“ Well, I think this is your business decidedly. Who' are you going 
to ask for when you come to sec me to-morrow? Will you ask for 
4 the young lady that lives in this house ’? or will you give a descrip- 
tion of my nose, and eyes, and inches ? ” • 

Ellen laughed. 

“ My dear Ellen,” said the lady, changing her Tone, 14 do you know 
you please me very much? For one person that shows herself well- 
bred in this matter, there are a thousand* I thirfk, that ask impertinent 
questions. I am very glad you are an exception to the common rule. 
Buf, dear Ellen, I am quite willing that you should know my name — 
it is Alice Humphreys, ^ow, kiss mea£ain and run hojne ; I have 
kept you too late. Good-night, my dear ! Tell your aunt I beg she 
will allow you to take tea with me to-morrow.” 

They parted* and Ellen hastened homewards, urged 1?y the rapidly 
growing dusk of tie evening. £he trod the green turf with a step 
lighter and quicker lhan it had been a few hpurs before, and she 
regained her home in much less time than it had taken her to con^c 
fiq pi thence to the mountain. Lights Were in the kitchen and the table 

- set ; but though weary and faint she was willing to forego her supper 
rather than meet her aunt ju^t then ; So she stole quietly up to her 

, room. She did not forget her friend’s advice. She had no light ; she 
dfculd not read ; but Ellen did pray. She did carry all her heart-sick- 

- ness, her wants, and her woes, to that Friend whose ear is always 
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open to hear the cry of those who caU upon Kim in truth ; and then, 
^relieved, refreshed, almost healed, she went to bed and slept sweetly. 


# CHAPTER XVI. 

COUNSKL, CAKKS, AND CAPTAIN PARRY. 

Early next morning Ellen awoke with a sense that something 
pleasant had happened. Then the joyful reality darted into her mind, 
and jumping out of bed she set about her morning work with a Wetter 
heart than she had been able to bring to it for many a long day. 
When she had finished she went to the window. She had fqiind out 
how to keep it open now, by means of a big nail stuck in a hole under 
th£ sash. It was very early, and in the perfect stillness the soft gurgle 
of the little brook came distinctly to her ear. Ellen leaned her arms 
on the window-sill, and tasted the morning air ; almost wondering at 
its sweetness and .Hi the loveliness of field and sky 'and the bright 
eastern horizon. For days and days all had looked dark and sad. 

There were two reasons for the change. In the first place, Ellen 
had made up her mind to go* straight on in the path of duly; in the 
second place, she had found 3. friend. Her little heart bounded with 
delight and swelled with thankfulness at the thought of Alice Hum- 
phreys. She Y r as oticc more at peace with herself, and had even 
some notion of being by and by at peace with her aunt ; though a 
sad twinge came over her whelicvcr she thought of her mother’s letter. 

“ But there is only one way for me,” she thought ; “ I'll do as that 
dear Miss Humphreys told me it’s good and early, and I shall have 
a fine time before breakfast yet to myself . € And 111 get up so every 
morning an# have it !— that’ll be the very best plan I can hit upon.” 

As she thought this sl*c drew forth her Bible from its place at the 
bottom of ha* trunk ; and opening it at hazard she bejjan to read the 
18th chapter of Matthew. %omc of it she chd not quite understand ; 
but she paused with pleasure at the^Lh verse. 9 <? That means me," 
she thought. The 2iSt and 22nd verses struck her a good deal, but 
wtien she c.'imc to the last she was almost startled. * 

“Jlierc it is again ! ” she jaid. “ That is exactly what that gentle- 
man said to me. I thought I ^as forgiven, but how can I be, for I feel 
1 have not forgiven Aunt Fortune.” 

Paying aside her book, Ellen knelt down ; but this one thought sg 
pressed upon her mind that she could think of scarce anything else ; 
and hgr prayer this morning was an urgent and repeated petition that 
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she might be enabled “ from her heart ” to forgive^ her Aunt Fortune 
“all her trespasses.” Poor Klitin ! she felt it was very hard work. , 
At the very minute she was striving to feel at peace with her aunt, one 
grievance after another would start up to remembrance, and she knew 
the feelings that met them were far enough from the spirit of forgive- 
ness. In the midst of this sh* was called down. She rose with tears 
in her eyes, and “ what shall I do? ” in her hear 1 * Bowing her head 
once moje she earnestly prayed that if she could not yet feel right 
towards her aunt, she might be kept at least from acting or speaking 
wrong. Poor Ellen ! In the heart is the spring* of action ; and she 
found it so this morning. 4 

Her aunt and Mr. Van Brunt were already at the table. Ellen took 
her place in silence, for one look at her aunt's face told her that no 
“good morning ” would be accepted. Miss Fortune Tvas in a particu- 
larly bad humour, owing among other things to Mr. Van Brunt's 
having refused to cat his breakfast unless Ellen were called. An un- 
lucky piece of kindness. She neither* spoke to Ellen nor looked at 
her ; Mr. Van Brunt did what in him lay to make amends, lie helped 
her very carefully to the cold pork and potatoes, and handed her the 
well-piled platter of griddle-cakes. # 

“ Here’s the first buckwheats of Ihe season, ’’ said he, “and I told 
Miss Fortune I warn’t a going to eat one on ’em if you didn’t come 
down to enjoy 'em .along with us. Take two — tiike twpl-you want 
’em to keep each other hot.” 

Ellen’s look and smile thanked him,«as, following his advice, she 
covered one generous “ buckwheat ” with another as ample. 

“That’s the thing ! Now, here’s some prime maple. You like ’em, 

I gtfess, don’t you.” # 

“ 1 don’t know yet - \ hifve never seen any,” said Ellen. • 

“Never seen buckwheats! why, they’re ’itiost as good as my 
mother’s splitters.. Buckwheat cakes and maple molasses*— that’s food 
fit for a king, # think— wjicn they’re good*; and Miss Fortune's are 
always first-rate.” • • 

Miss Fortune did nftt relent at all at this compliment. 

“What makes you so white this morning?” Mr. Van Brunt pre* 
seotiy wnt on. “ You ain’t well, you ? ” 

“Yes,” said Ellen, doubtfully, “ I’m welf ” 

“ She’s as well as I am, Mr. Van Brunf, if you don’t go and put her 
* up to any notions ! ” Miss Fortune said in a kind of choked voice. 

Mr. Van Brunt hemmed, and said no more to the end of breakfast- 
.. fime. 
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Ellen rather dreaded what was to come next, for her aunt’s look 
was ominous. In dead silence the things were'put away, and put up, 
•and in course of washing and drying, when Miss Fortune suddenly 
broke forth. 

“ What did you do with yourself yesterhay afternoon?** 

“ 1 was up on the mountain,” said Ellen. 

“ What business had you up there ? ** 1 
“ I hadn’t any business there.” 

“ What did you go there for ? ** * 

“ Nothing.** 

“ Nothing ! you ex 4 pect me to believe that ? you call youself a thith- 
tcllcr, I suppose ? ” 

“ Mamma used to say I was,” said poor Ellen, striving to^swallow 
hey feelings. € 

“ Your mother ! I dare say she took everything you said for gospel.** 
Ellen was silent, from sheer want of words that were pointed enough 
to suit her. # 

“ I wish Morgan c'ould have h«yl the gumption to mdrry in his own 
country ; but he must go running after a Scotch woman ! A Yankee 
would have brought up his child to be worth something.” 

Ellen sat down the cup she wAs wiping. 

“You don’t know anything about my mother,” she said. “You 
oughtn’t to speak so— it’s not right.” 

“Why ain’t *it right, I should like to know?” said Miss Fortune; 
“ this is a free country, I guess. Our tongues ain’t tied— we’re all free 
here.” * * 

“ I wish we were,” muttered Ellen ; “ I know what I’d do.” 

“ What would you do? ” said Miss Fortune. « 

Ellen was silent. Her autit repeated the question in a sharper tone. 
“ I oughtn’t to say what I was going to,” said Ellen ; “ I’d rather 
not.” 

“I don’t fcarc,” said Mjss Fortune; “you begah, jind you shall 
finish it. vl will hear what it was.” • 

“ I was going to sa^, if we were all free I would run away.” 

Well, that is a beautiful, well-behaved speech ! I’m glad to have 
heard it. I admire it very much. Now, what were you doing; yestcr- 
d i>* up on the mountain ?« Please \o go on wiping. There’s a pile 
ready for you. ” 

Ellen hesitated. 

“ Were you alone or with somebody ? ** 

11 1 was alone part of the time.” 
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“And who were you with the rest of the time ? ” 

“ Miss Humphreys.”* t • 

“ Miss Humphreys ! what were you doing with her?” 

“Talking/ 

“ Did you ever see her before ? ” 

“No, ma'am.” # 

“ Where did you find her ? ” 

“ She found me, up on the hill.” 

“ Wluft were you talking about ? ” 

Ellen was silent. 

“ What were you talking alywt ? ” repeated Miss Fortune. 

“ I had rather not tell.” 

“ And*I had rather you should tell — so out with it.” 

“ I was alone with Miss Humphreys,” said Ellcre; “and it is no 
matter what we were talking about— it doesn’t concern anybody but 
her and me.” 

“ Yes it docs, it concerns me,” said h$r aunt, “ aflfl I choose to know* 
what were you talking about ? ” 

Ellen was silent. 

“ Will you tell me ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, low but resolutely. 

“ I vow you’re enough to try the patience of Job ! Look here,” said 
Miss Fortune, setting down what she had in her hjjnds, “ I will know ! 
I don’t care what it was, but you shall tell me, or I ’ll* find a way to 

make you. I’ll give you such a ” # 

“ Stop ! stop ! ” said Ellen, wildly, “ you must not speak to me so ! 
Mamma never did, and you have no right to ! If mamma or papa 
wene here you would not dare talk to me so.” 

The answer to this was a sharp box on tfie ear from Mi& Fortune’s 
wet hand. Half stunned, less by the blow than the tumult of feeling it 
roused, Ellen stood a moment, and then throwing down Jjer towel she 
ran out of the room, shivering with passion^and brushing off the soapy 
water left on her fcjfc as if it had,been her aunt’s very hand.* Violent 
tears burst forth as soon as she reached her own«room,— tears at first 
of anger and mortification only ; but conscience presently began to 
whisper* “You are wrong! you are wrong I” and tears of sorrow 
mingled with the others. * • 

Alas ! Ellen began to feel and acknbwledgc that indeed all was 
.wrong. But what to do ? There was just one comfort, the visit to 
^Mjps Humphreys in the afternoon. “She will tell me,” thought 
t*ESen; “ she will help me. But in the meanwlyle ? ” 
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Ellen h«ul not much time to think ; her aunt called her down and 
set her to work. Site was very busy, till dinner-time, and very 1111- 
*happy. 

As soon as possible after dinner she made her escape" to her room 
that she might prepare for her walk. Conscience was not quite easy 
that she was going without the knowledge of her aunt. She had 
debated the question with herself and could not make up her mind to 
hazard losing her visit. 

So she dressed herself very carefully. One of her dark rxerinoes 
was affectionately put on ; her single pair of white stockings ; shoes, 
ruffle, cape,— Ellen saw that all was faultlessly neat, just as her mother 
used to have it ; and the nice blue hood lay upon the bed ready to be 
put on the last thing, when she heard her aunt’s voice calling. „ 

Ellen ! come down and do your ironing— right away, now ! the 
irons are hot.” 

For one moment Ellen stood still in dismay; then slowly undressed, 
dressed again, .and went downstairs. 

“Come! you’ve been an age,” said Miss Fortune:' “now, make 
haste, there ain’t but a handful ; and I want to mop up.” 

Ellen took courage again ; ironed away with right goodwill ; and as 
there was really but a handful bf things she had soon done, even to 
taking off the ironing blanket and putting up the irons. In the mean- 
time she had changed her mind as to stealing off without leave; 
conscience was? too strong for her ; and though with a beating heart, 
she told of Miss Humphreys* desire and her half engagement. 

“ You may go where you like — I am sure I do not care what you do 
with yourself,” was Miss Fortune’s reply. 

Full of delight at this ungracious permission, Ellen fled upstairs, qnd 
dressing mi^ch quicker thaif before, was sooq on her way. 

Hut at first she went rqther sadly. In spite of all her good resolves .and 
wishes, everything that day had gone wrong ; and Ellen felt that the 
root of the mfil was in her own heart. Some tears Ml as she walked. 
Farther ftom her aunt’s house, however, her spirits began to rise ; her 
foot fell lighter on the greensward, llopc and expectation quickened 
hpr steps ; and when at length she passed the little wood-path it was 
almost at a run. Not very far beyond that her glad eyes saw the 
house she was in quest of. • • * ** 

It was a large white house*; not very white either, for its last dress 
of paint had grown old long ago. It stood close by the road, and the 
trees of the wood seemed to throng it round on every side, 
mounted the few steps that led to the front door, and knocked 
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as she could only just reach the high knocker, she was not likely to 
alarm anybody witji the noise sfcc made. Aftcr*i great many little 
faint raps, which if anybody heard them might easily have been mis- 
taken for the* attacks of some rat’s teeth upon the wainscot, Ellen 
grew weary of her fruitless tcfil of standing on tip-toe, and resolved, 
though doubtfully, to go round the house and see? if there was any 
other way of getting in. Turning the far corner, she saw a long, low 
outbuilding or shed jutting out from the side of" the house. On the 
farther side of this Ellen found an elderly woman standing in front of 
the shed, which was there open and paved, and wringing some clothes 
out of* a tub of water. She \vas a pleasant \yoman to look at, very 
trim and tidy, and a good-humoured eye and smile when she saw 
Ellen. ICJlen made up to her and asked for Miss Humphreys. 

“Why, where in the world did you come from?” fgiitl the womar^ 

“ I don’t receive company at the back of the house.” 

“ I knocked at the front door till I was tired,” said Ellen, smiling in 
return. 

“ Miss Alice nfustha' been asleep. j 5 ow, honey,* 011 have come so 
far round to find me, will you go a little farther and find Miss^Alicc ? 
Just go round this corner and keep straight along till you come to the 
glass door— there you’ll find her. Stop'S— maybe she’s asleep ; I may 
as well go along with you myself.” ® 

She wrung the water from her hands and led the way. 

A little space of green grass stretched in front*of thfc shed, and 
Ellen found it extended all along that side of the house like a very 
narrow lawn ; at the edge of it shot up the higMforcst trees ; nothing 
between them and the house but the smooth grass and a narrow worn 
footpath. The woods were now all brown stems, except here and 
there a superb hemlock anc^ some scattercd^silvcry birches. But the 
• grass was still green, and the last day of the Incjian summer hung its 
soft veil over all ; the foliage of the forest was hardly missed. They 
passed another hall floor, opposite the one wljere Ellen hafl tried her 
strength and pauencc upoh the knocker ; a little farther on they 
paused at the glass tlopr. One sfep led to it. Ellen’s conductress 
looked in first through one of the panes, and then opening the door # 
rqotioned her to enter. 

“HGre you are, my new acquaintance,” •said Alice, smiling and 
kissing her. “ I began to think something was the matter, you 
tarried so late. Wc don’t keep fashionable hours in the country, you 
know. But I’m very glad to see you. 'Fake off your things and lay 
. {hem on that settee by the door, You see I’ve a settee for summer 

• ,L2 • 
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and a sofa for winter ; for here I am, in this room, fc at all times of the 
c year: and a very pleasant room I think it, don’t youc?” 

“Yes, indeed I do, ma’am,” said Ellen, pulling off her Jast glove. 

“Ah, but wait till you have taken tea with me half-a-dozen times, 
and then see if you don’t say it is pleasant. Nothing can be so 
pleasant that is quite new. But now come here and look out of this 
window, or door, whichever you choose to call it. Do you sec what a 
beautiful view I have here ? The wood was just as thick all along as 
it is on the right and left ; I felt half smothered to be so shut inrso I got 
my brother and Thomas to take axes and go to work there ; and many 
a large tree they cut down for me, till you see they opened a way - 
through the woods for the view of that beautiful stretch of country. I 
should grow melancholy if I had that wall of trees pressing on my 
vision all the tfine ; it always comforts me to look off, far away, to 
those distant blue hills.” 

It was a very beautiful extent of woodland, meadow, and hill, that 
was seen picture-fashion through the gap cut in the forest ; the wall of 
trees on each side serving as a‘i“rame to shut it in, and the descent of 
the mountain, from almost the edge of the lawn, being very rapid. 
The opening had been skilfully cut ; the effect was remarkable and 
very fine ; the light on the picture being often quite different from that 
on the frame or on the hither side of the frame. 

“Now, Ellen,” spid Alice turning from the window, “take a good 
look at my room. I want you to know it and feel at home in it ; for 
whenever you can run away from your aunt’s this is your home — do 
you understand ? ” 

A smile was on each face. Ellen felt that she was understanding it 
very fast. ( ® 

“ Here,mcxt the door, you see, is my summer settee ; and in summer 
t very often walks oat of doors to accommodate people on the grass 
plat. I luvve a great fancy for taking tea out of doors, Ellen, in warm 
weather ; and if you do not mind a mosquito or twoj shall always be 
happy to have your company. Tljat door operas into the hall ; look 
out and see, for I want you to get the geography of the house. That 
* odd-looking, lumbering, painted concern is my cabinet of curiosities. 
1^ tried my best to make the carpenter man at Thirlwall lypdejstanfl- 
what sort of a thing 1 wftntcd, and did all but show him how to matted 
it; but as the southerners say, ‘he* hasn’t made it right no howl-ft 
There I keep my dried flowers, my minerals, and a very odd collection^ 
of curious things of all sorts that I am constantly picking up. I’ll jhoijirJ; 
you them some day, JSllen.” * w 
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“On that other sida, you see, is my winter s§f.i. It's a very com- 
fortable resting-plfece, I can tclfyou, Ellen, as I have proved by many* 
a sweet nap >ancl its old chintz covers are very pleasant to me, for I 
remember them as far back as I remember anything.” 

There was a sigh here ; but Alice passed on .and ppened a door near 
the end of the sofa. • ’ 

“ Look in here, Ellen ; this is my bedroom.” • 

“Oh, how lovelv ! ” Ellen exclaimed. 

• - 

The carpet covered only the middle of the floor ; the rest was 
pained white. The furniture was common but ifeat as wax. Ample 
curtains of white-dimity clotlihd the three windows, and lightly draped 
the bed. The toilet-table was covered with snow-white muslin, and 
by the toilet-cushion stood, late as it was, a glass of flowers. 

There were two things in the room that Alice had not mentioned, and 
while she mended the fife Ellen looked at them. One was the por- 
trait of a gentleman, grave and good-looking ; this had very little of 
her attention. # Tlic other was the cotmter-portratt of a lady ; a fine 
dignified countenance that had a charm for Ellen. It hung over the 
fireplace in an excellent light; and the mild eye and somewhat of a 
peculiar expression about the mouth, bore such likeness to Alice, 
though older, that Ellen had no doubt who it was. 

Alice presently drew a chair close to Ellen’s side, and kissed her. 

“ I trust, my child,” she said, “that you feel better to-*lay than you 
did yesterday.” 

“Oh, I do, ma’am,— a great deal bettor,” Ellpn answered. 

“ Then I hope the reason is that you have returned to your duty, 
and are resolved, not to be a Christian by-and-by, but to lead a Chris- 
tian’s life now ? ” , 

“ I have resolved so, ma’am,— I did resolve so last niglft and this 
morning ; but yet I have been doing nothing btft wrong all to-day.” 

Alice was silent. Ellen’s lips quivered for a moment, and then she 
went on— • . - # 

“ Oh, ma’am, how I have wantod to see you to-day to tell me what I 
Should do ! I resolved* and resolved this morning, # and then as soon as 

• I got downstairs I began to have bad feelings towards Aunt Fortune* 
an^hawc been full of bad feeling* all day ; and I couldn’t help it.” 

* “ It will not do to say that wj? cannot hcTp what is wrong, Ellen - 
JWhat is the reason that you have bad feelings toward your aunt?” 
^V> f I think it is Aunt Fortune’s fault,” said Ellen, raising her head; 

*t think it is mine. If she had behaved well to me I should 
behaved well to her. I meant to, I am su*e.” 
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“ Do you mean l& say that you do rot think r you have been in fault 
** at all in the matter?” 

“No, ma’am, 1 do not mean to say that. I have been very much in 
fault — very often — 1 know that. I get very angry and vexed, and 
sometimes I say riothing, but sometimes 1 get out of all patience and 
say things I ought npt. I did so to-day ; but it is so very hard to keep 
still when I am in such a passion ; and now I have got to feel so to- 
wards Aunt Fortune that I don’t like the sight of her ; I hate the very 
look of her bonnet hanging up on the wall. I know it isn’t right ; and 
it makes me miserable.” 

Kllen’s tears came faster than her words. 

“Ellen, my child,” said Alice after a while, “there is but«onc way. 
You know what* I said to you yesterday?” 

“ I know it, but, dear Miss Alice, in my reading this morning I 
came to that verse that speaks about not being forgiven if we do not 
forgive others ; and oh ! how it troubles me ; for I can’t feel that I 
forgive Aunt Fortune ; I fee? 1 vexed whenever the thought of her 
comes into my head ; and how can I behave right to her while I feel 
so ? ” 

“ You arc right there, my dear ; you cannot indeed ; the heart must 
be set right before the life ‘can be.” 

“ Hut what, shall, I do to set it right ? ” 

“You acknowledge yourself in fault — have you made all the amends 
you can ? Have you* as soon as you have seen yourself in the wrong, 
gone to your Aunt Fortune and acknowledged it, and humbly asked 
her pardon ? ” 

Ellen answered “ no ” ip a low voice. 0 

“ Then ,®my child, your duty is plain before you. The next thing 
after doing wrong is fo make all the amends in your power ; confess 
your fault, tind ask forgiveness, both of God and m«in. Pride struggles 
agains^it, — I sec yours cfbes, — but, my child, ‘ God refcisteth the proud, 
but giveth grace unto the humble.”* Ellen burst«into tears and cried 
heartily. • * 

“ Hut it is so hard to forgive,” sobbed Ellen. 

• “Hard? yes, it is hanWhen oiv* hearts are so. Hut theffe istlittle 
lo\c to Christ and no just sense of Hi$ love to us in the heart that finds 
it hard. Pride and selfishness make it hard ; the heart full of love to 
the dear Sa\ lour cannot lay up offences against itself.” 

“ I have said quite enough,” said Alice, after a pause ; “you lftiow 
what you. want, my (fear Ellen, and what you ought to do* I shall 
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leave you for a little vfliilc to change my dress, for I have been walk- 
ing and riding alf the morning. Make a good use of the time while ft 
am gone.” • 

Ellen did make good use # of the time. When Alice returned she met 
her with another face than she had worn all thafr day, humbler and 
quieter ; and flinging her arms around her, she said — 

“ I will ask Aunt Fortune’s forgiveness ; 1 feel I can do it now.” 

“ And how about forgiving , Ellen ? ” 

“ I think God will help me to forgive her,” said Ellen ; “ I have asked 
Him. At any rate I will asl* her to forgive me. But oh, Miss Alice 1 
what would have become of me without you 1 ” 

“Doit’t lean upon me, dear Kllen ; remember you have a better 
Friend than I always near you ; trust in Him ; if 4 have done you 
•any good, don’t forget it was He brought me to you yesterday after- 
noon. Well, now to change the subject— at what o’clock did you dine 
to-day?” m • 9 

“ I don’t know, ma’am,— at the saifle time we always do, I believe.” 

“ And that is twelve o’clock, isn’t it? Then I suppose yoh would 
have no objection to an early tea ? ” m 
“ No, ma’am, -whenever you please,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“Well, the kettle is just going to boil ; you shall have tea in a 
trice. Come, Ellen, you and I will go and set th^ tea-table.” 

Ellen was very happy arranging the cups and saucers and other 
things that Alice handed her from tha cupboard ; and when a few 
minutes after the tea and the cakes came in, and she and Alice were 
cosily seated, poor Ellen hardly knew herself in such a pleasant state 
of tilings. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

' DIFFICULTY OF DOING, RIGHT. 

" Ellen, dear,” said Alice, as she poured out Ellen’s second cup of 
tea, “have we run though the list of your troubles?” 

“Oh no, Miss Alice, indeed we haven’t ; but wc have got through 
the^irorSt.” • 

“ Is the next one so bad it wpuld spoil our supper?” 

* “ No,” said Ellen, “ it couldn’t do that, but it’s bad enough though | 
it’s about my not going to school. Miss Alice, I promised myself 1 
‘ wcfold learn so much while mamma was away, and surprise her when 
she dame back, and instead of that I am not^lcarning anything. I 
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don’t mean not learning anything said Klfcn, correcting herself; 
/‘but I can’t do much. When 1 found Aunt Fortune wasn’t going to 
send me to school I determined 1 would try to study by, myself ; and 
I have tried ; but 1 can’t get along.” « 

“ Well, now, don’t lay down your knife and fork and look so dole- 
ful,” said Alice, smiling ; “this is a matter I can help you in. What 
are you studying ? ” • 

“ Some things I can manage well enough,” said Ellen, “the easy 
things ; but I cannot understand my arithmetic without someone to 
explain it to me and French I can do nothing at all with, and that is 
what I wanted to learn most of all ; and often I want to ask questions 
about my history.” 

“ Suppose,” said Alice, “you go on studying by yourself as much 
aftd as well as you can, and bring your books up to me two or three 
times a week ; I will hear and explain and answer questions to your 
heart’s content, unless you should be too hard for me. What do you 
say to that?” < ’ # 1 • 

Ellen said nothing to it, but the colour that rushed to her cheeks, 
the surprised look of delight, were answer enough. 

“ It will do, then,” said Alice ; “ and I have no doubt we shall untie 
the knot of those arithmetical problems very soon. But, Ellen, my 
dear, I cannot help you in French, for I do not know it myself. What 
will you do about fliat ? ” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; I am sorry.” 

“ So am I for your 'jake. ‘1 can help you in Latin, if that would be 
any comfort to you.” 

“It wouldn’t be much comfort to me,” said Ellen, laughing ,* 
“mamma wanted me to learn Latin, but I, wanted to learn French a 
great deaf more.” t 
“ Permit me to ask if you know English ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, I hope so.” * % 

“ Do«you ? I am very happy to make yoiSr acquaintance then, for the 
number of young ladies who do know Englishism my opinion remark-' 
t ably small. Are you sure of the fact, Ellen ?” 

“Why, yes, Miss Alice.” # " 

•• “ Will you undertake to write me a note of two pages that sliall not 
have one fault of grammar, nor one ‘word spelt wrong, nor anythirigj 
in it that is not good English ? ” 

“ Yes, ma'am, if you wish it. 1 hope I can write a note that^ottjg; 
without making mistakes.” * 
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Alice smiled. * # 

“I will not stop to enquire, ”%hc said, “whether that long is Latin^ 
or French ; .but, Ellen, my dear, it is not English.” 

Ellen blushed a little, though she laughed too. 

“ I believe I have got into the way of saying that by hearing Aunt 
Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt say it ; I don’t think I ever did before 
I came here.” • 

“What are you so anxious to learn French for?” 

“Mamma knows it, and I have often heard her talk French with a 
great many people, and she wanted me to leafn it ; she said there 
were a great many French books I ought to read.” 

“That last is true, no doubt. Ellen, I will make a bargain with 
you, — if you will study English with me, I will study French ^ ith 
you.” 

“Dear Miss Alice,” said Ellen, caressing her, “111 doit without 
that ; I’ll study anything you pleased 

“Dear Ellen, I believe you wouM. But I should like to know it 
for my own sake ; we’ll study it together. Wc shall get alo^g nicely, 

I have no doubt : wc can learn to read it, at least, and that is the 
main point.” 

“ But how shall wc know what to Tall the words ? ” said Ellen, 
doubtfully. m 

“That is a grave question,” said Alice, smiling. tf I am afraid we 
should hit upon a style of pronunciation that a Frenchman would 
make nothing of. I have it 1 ” she exclaimed, clapping her hands ; 
“Ellen, I have an old friend upon the mountain who will give us 
exactly what we want,— my old friend, # Mrs. Vawsc.” 

“Mrs. Vawsc!” repeated Ellen ; “not the grandnlbtlicr of that 
Nancy Vawse.” 

“ The very satne. Her name is not Vawse ; the country people call 
it so, and I tfcing one of the country peo # plc have fallen i^o the way 
of it, but her rtal name is Vosier. She was born a Swiss, and 
brought up in a wealthy French family, as the? personal attendant of 
a young lady to whom she became exceedingly attached. This lady 
ffflUly married an American «gcntlem^n ; and so great was .Mrs. 
Vawse’s love to her that she left country and family to follow her 
here. In a few years her mistress died ; she married ; and since that 
.^time she has been tossed fioni trouble it) trouble ; a perfect sea of 
doubles - -till now she is left like a wreck upon this mountain-top. A 
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fine wreck she is ! I go to see her very oftcei, and next time I will 
# call for you, and we will propose Aur French plan ; nothing will 
please her better, I know. Come out on the lawn, Ellen, and we 
will let Margery clear away.” « 

“ What a pleasant face Margery has,” said Ellen, as the door 
closed behind them ; “ and what a pleasant way she has of speaking. 
I like to hear her — the words come out so clear, and 1 don’t know 
how, but not like other people.” v 

“ You have a quick car, Kllen ; you .'ire very right. Margery had 
lived too long in England before she came here to lose her trick of 
speech afterwards. But Thomas speak # s as thick as a Yankee, and 
always did.” f 

“Then Margery is English?” said Ellen. 

To be sure. She came over with us twelve years ago for the pure 
love of my father and mother ; and I believe now she looks upon John 
and me as her own children. I think she could scarcely love us more 
if we were so in truth. Thomas- you haven’t seen Tlflomas yet, have 
you?” 

“ No.” 

“ He is an excellent good irtan in his way, and as faithful as the 
day is long ; but he isn’l equal to his wife. Perhaps 1 am partial ; 
Margery came to America for the love of us, and Thomas came for 
the love of Margery*; there’s a difference.” 

“Then you are English, too rf Miss Alice?” 

“Well, what of that T you won’t love me the less, will you?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Ellen ; “ my own mother came from Scotland.” 

“ I am English born, Fllen, but you may count me half Ameritan 
if you like, # for 1 have spent rather more* than half my life here. 
Come this way, Ellen, and I’ll show you my garden.” 

They quitted the house by a little steep path leading down the 
mountain, which in two or* three minutes brought theti to a clear bit 
of ground. It was not large, but lying very prettily among the trees, 
with an open view to* the east and south-east. On the extreme edge 
atid at the lower end of it was fixed a rude bench, well sheltered by 
the towering forest trees. Here Ali^re and Ellen sat down. • » 
‘^How fair it is!” said "Alice, musingly; “how fair and lovely 1 
Look at those long shadows of the mountains, Ellen ; and how bright 
the light is on the far hills. It won’t be so long. A little while more, 
and our Indian summer will be over ; and then the clouds, the frdft, 
and the wind, and the snow. Well, let them come.” 
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“ I wish they wouldn’t, I am sure,” said Ellen^ 

“Why! all seasons have flieir pleasures. I like the cold very 
much.” • 

“ I guess you wouldn’t, Miss Alice, if you had to wash. every morn- 
ing where I do.” 

“ Why, where is that ? ” • 

“ Down at the spout.” 

“At # the spout — what is that, pray?” 

“The spout of water, ma’am, just down a little way from the 
kitdicn door. The water comes in a little longnrough from a spring 
at the back of the pig-field* and at the end of the trough where it 
pours gut, is the spout.” 

“ Have you no conveniences for washing in your room?” 

“Not a sign of such a thing, ma’am. I have washed at the spout 
ever since I have been here,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“And do the pigs share the water with you ? ’’ 

“The pigsff Oh, no, ma’am; Jic trough is* raised up from the 
ground on little heaps of stones ; they can’t get at the water — unless 
they drink at the spring.” 

“ Well, Ellen, I must say that it is*rather uncomfortable, even with- 
out any danger of four-footed society.” • 

“ It isn’t so bad just now,” said Ellen, “ in this warm weather, but 
in that cold time we had a week or two back, off, how*disagreeable it 
was ! ” 

“Now, Ellen, love, do you know I must stftid you away? Do you 
see the sunlight has quitted those distant hills ? and it will be quite 
gone soon. You must hasten home.” 

Ellen made no answer Alice had takfcn her on her l^p agaia, and 
she was nestling there with her friend’s arms wrapped around her. 
Both were quite ^still for a minute. * 

“Next week, if nothing happens, we will begin to be busy with our 
books. You shajl come to nitron Tuesday and Friday ; ffhd all the 
other days you must* study as hard as you can at home, for I am very 
particular, 1 forewarn \ou.” • 

JU 3 «t suppose Aunt Fortune should not let 111c come?” said Ellen, 
without stirring. # 

“Oh, she will. You need not sp' ak about it ; I’ll come down and 
ask her myself, and nobody ever refuses me anything.” 

• “ I shouldn’t think they would,” said Ellen. 

“ Then don’t you set the first example.” said Alice, laughingly. “ I 
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ask you to be cheerful and happy, and grow fceltcV and wiser every 
day.” 4 * • 

* “Dear Miss Alice ! How can I promise that?” « 

“ Dear Kllcn, it is very easy. There if One who has promised to 
hear and answer you when you cry to Him ; He will make you in His 
own likeness again ; and to know and love Him and not be happy is 
impossible. That blessed Saviour!” said Alice; “oh, what should 
you and I do without Him, Kllcn ? ‘As rivers of water ip a dry 
place ; as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.’ How beauti- 
ful ! how true ! how* often I think of that ! ” • 

Kllcn was silent, though entering into the feeling of the words. 

“ Remember Him, dear Ellen ; remember your best friend. Learn 
more of Christ, our dear Saviour, and you can’t help but be happy. 
Never fancy you* arc helpless and friendless while you have Him to 
go to. Whenever you feel wearied and sorry, flee to the shadow of 
that great rock ; will you? and do you understand me?” 

“Yes, ma’am, - y«s, ma’am,” £aid Ellen, as she lifted dier lips to kiss 
her friend. Alice heartily returned the kiss, and pressing Ellen in 
her arms, said — 

“ Now, Ellen, dear, you must*.# o ; I dare not keep you any longer. 
It will be too late now, I feaj, before you reach home.” 

Quick they mounted the little path again, and soon were at the 
house; and Eilen \wis putting on her things. 

“ Next Tuesday, remember, — but before that ! Sunday, — you are to 
spend Sunday with me.; come bright and early.” 

“ How early ? ” 

“Oh, as early as you please — before breakfast — and our Sunday 
morning breakfasts aren’t Jatc, Ellen ; we ]iavc to set off betimes to 
go to churcfk” 

Kisses and good-byes ; and then Ellen was running down the road 
at a great rdte, for twilight was beginning to gather, ^md she had a 
good wafc to go. • 

She ran till out of breath ; then walked a wtyle'to gather breath ; 
then ran again. Running down hill is a pretty quick way of travel- 
ling ; so before very long she saw her aunt’s house at a distanqg. She 
walked now. She had coipc all the way in good spirits, though with 
a sense upon her mind of something disagreeable to come ; when she 
saw the house this disagreeable something swallowed up all lie* 
thoughts, and she walked leisurely on, pondering what she had in jpy 
and what she was like to meet in the doing of it. 
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“ If Aunt Fortune should be in a bad humour — and say something 
to vex me— but I*y not be vexed. Hut it will be f ery hard to help it ; 
but I‘ will not be vexed ; I have done wrong, and I’ll tell her so, and* 
-ask her to forgive me.” # 

She paused in the shed and looked through the window to see what 
was the promise of things witjiin. Not good ; her rtunt’s step sounded 
heavy and ominous ; Ellen guessed she was ngt in a pleasant state 
of mind. 

“I hive come home rather late,” said Ellen, pleasantly ; “shall I 
help # you, Aunt Fortune ? ” • 

Her aunt cast a look at he?. 

“Yes, you may help me. Go and put on a pair of white gloves and 
a silk apron, and then you’ll be ready.” 

Ellen looked down at herself. “Oh ! my mcrimf; I forgot abtnit 
■that. I’ll go and change it.” 

Miss Fortune said nothing, and Ellen went. 

When she <^mc back the things Were all wiped, and as she was 
about to put some of them away, her* aunt took them out of her hands, 
bidding her “go and sit down.” s 

Ellen obeyed and was mute ; while Miss Fortune dashed round 
with a display of energy there seemed to # bc no particular call for, and 
speedily had everything in its place, and all straight and square about 
the kitchen. When she was, as a last thing, brushing the crumbs 
from the floor into the fire, she broke the silence again. 

“What did you come home for to-night? «Why didn’t you stay at 
Mr. Humphreys’ ? ” 

“ Miss Alice didn’t ask me.” 

^ That means, I suppose, that you would if she had ? ” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; Miss Alice would n’jL have askScl me to do 
anything that wasn’t right.” 

“ Oh, no ! of course not ; Miss Alice is a piece of perfection ; every- 
body says so ; # and I suppose you’d sing tlic same song, wfco haven’t 
seen her three tinfes.” * s 

“ Indeed I would,” said Ellen ; “ I could have told that in oge 
seeing. I’d do anything in the world for Miss Alice.” 

I d are say— that’s the vflay of it. • You can show not ono bit 
of goodness or pleasantness to the person that docs the most for you, 
f and has all the care of you, but the first stranger that comes along 
V spu can be all honey to them, and make yourself out too good for 
^jranmon folks, and go and tell great tales how you are used at home, 
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I suppose. I am sick of it!” said Miss Fortune, setting up the 
andirons and thro whig the tongs and shovel info the corner in a way 
that made tlic iron ring again. “ One might as goocf be a stepmother , 
at once, and done with it ! Come, light your candle an r d be off ; fe 
want you out of the way; I can’t do anything with half-a-dozen people 
about.” • 

Ellen rose. “ I want to say something to you first, Aunt For- 
tune.” 

“ Say it and be quick ; I haven’t time to stand talking.” r 
“Aunt Fortune,” sijid Ellen, stumbling over her words, “I want to 
tell you that I know I was wrong this moaning, and I am sorry, and I 
hope you’ll forgive me.” 

A kind of indignant laugh escaped from Miss Fortune’s lips.« 

“Jt’s easy talking- ; I’d rather have acting. I’d rather see people 
mend their ways than stand and make speeches about them. Being 
sorry don’t help the matter much.” 

“ But I’ll try not tt^do so any more,” said Ellen. ^ 

“ When I sec you don’t I shall begin to think there is something in 
it. Actions speak louder than words.” 

“ Well, I will try not to, at an y # rate,” said Ellen, sighing. 

“ I’ll tell you wliat,” said Miss Fortune, “if you want me to believe 
that all this talk means something, I’ll tell you what you shall do, — 
you shall just tell Mj. Van Brunt to-morrow about it all, and how 
ugly you have been these two days, and let him know you were wrong 
and 1 was right. I believe he .thinks you cannot do anything wrong, 
and I should like him to know it for once.” 

Ellen struggled hard with herself before she could speak ; Miss 
Fortune’s lips began to wear a scornful smile. • 

“ I’ll tell him !” said Ellen, at length ; “ I’ll tell him I was wrong, if 
you wish me to.” * 

“I do wish it. I like people’s eyes to be opened. It’ll do him 
gopd, I gufss, and you too. “ Now, have you anything iflorc to say ?” 

Ellen hesitated ; the colour came and went ; sheiknew it wasn’t a 
good time, but how fcould she wait ? * * 

'‘Aunt Fortune,” she said, “ you know I told you I behaved very ill 
about that letter, — won’t you forgive me ? ” • ^ 

“ Forgive you ? yes, child ; I don’t case anything about it.” 

“ Then will you be so good as to let me have my letter again ? w said 
Ellen, timidly. 

“ Oh, I can’t be bothered to look for it now ; I’ll see about it sonjt 
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"%ther time ; take ypur candle and go to bed now, if you’ve nothing 
more to say.” 

Ellen took her candle and went. Some tears were wrung from her * 
iSjjl hurt feeliilg and disappointment ; but she had the smile of con- 
science, and, as she believed* of Him, whose witness conscience is. 
Shf remembered that “great rock in a weary land,”*and she went to 
sleep in the shadow of it. * 

The next day was Saturday. Ellen was up early, and after care- 
fully performing her toilette duties, she had a nice long hour before it 
was time to go downstairs. The use she made of this hour had fitted 
her t <f do cheerfully and wel^ her morning work ; and Ellen would 
have sat down to breakfast in excellent spirits if it had not been for her 
promised disclosure to Mr. Van Brunt. It vexed her a little. “ I told 
Aunt Fortune— that was all right; but why I should* be obliged to 
tell Mr. Van Brunt I don’t know. But if it convinces Aunt Fortune 
that I am in earnest and meant what 1 say, then I had better.” 

Mr. Van Brunt looked uncommonly .grave, she thought ; her aunt 
uncommonly satisfied. Ellen had m^re than half a guess at the 
reason of both ; but make up her mind to speak she could not ^uring 
all breakfast time. She ate without knowing what she was eating. 

Mr. Van Brunt at length, having finished his meal without saying a 
syllable, arose, and was about to go forth, when Miss Fortune stopped 
him. ^ 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Van Brunt,” she said, “ Ellen has something 
to say to you. Go ahead, Ellen.” 0 

Ellen felt, rather than saw, the smile with which these words were 
spoken. She crimsoned and hesitated. 

“Efllen and I had some trouble yesterday,” said Miss Fortune, 
“and she wants to tell you ?ibout it.” Mr. \ >r an Brunt stood gravely 
waiting. * 

Ellen raised her .eyes, which were full, to his face. M r. Van 
Brunt,” she said, * Aunt Fortune wants me Id tell you what I tyld her * 
last night— that I knew I behaved as 1 ought not to her yesterday, 
and the day before, and other times.” * 

“And what made you do that?” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“TclWdm,” said Miss Fortune, colouring^ “that you were in the? 
wrong and I was in the right— thjpn he’ll believe it, 1 suppose.” 

“ I was wrong,” said Ellen. 

“And I was right,” said Miss Fortune. 

E%n was silent. Mr. Van Brunt looked from one to the other, 
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“Speak,” said Miss Fortune, “tell him the whole, if you mean 
what you say.” 4 

“ I can’t,” said Ellen. 

“Why, you said you were wrong,” ^aid Miss Fortune; “ thaws'* 
only half of the business ; if you were wrong I was right. Why don’t 
you say so, and neft make such a shilly-shally piece of work of it?” 

“ I said I was wrong," said Ellen, “ and so 1 was ; but I never said 
you were right, Aunt Fortune, and I don’t think so.” 

These words, though moderately spoken, were enough to f>ut Miss 
Fortune in a rage. 4 

“ What did I do that was wrong ? ” ske said ; “ come, I should like 
to know. What was it, Ellen ! Out with it ; say everything you can 
think of ; stop and hear it, Mr. Van Brunt. Come, Ellen, let’s hear 
the whole ! ” 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’ve heerd quite enough,” said that gentleman, 
as he went out and closed the door. 

“ And I have said too much/’ said Ellen. “ Pray forgive me, Aunt 
Fortune. I shouldn’t have said that if you hadn’t pressed me so ; I 
forgot myself a moment. I am sorry I said that.” 

“ Forgot yourself!” said Mi^s Fortune ; “ I wish you’d forget your- 
self out of my house. Please to forget the place where I am for to- 
day, anyhow ; I’ve got enough of you for one while.” 

Ellen weijt sorrowfully to her own room. “Why couldn’t I be 
quiet ?” said Ellen. “ If I had only held my tongue that unfortunate 
minute ! what possessed mewto say that?” 

Strong passion — strong pride,— both long unbroken ; and Ellen had 
yet to learn that many a prayer and many a tear, much watchfulness, 
much help from on high, jnust be hers before she could be thoroughly 
disposses&d of these evil spirits. • 

One thought in lief solitary room that day drew streams of tears 
down Ellcft’s checks. “My letter — my letter 1 what shall I do to get 
you !” jjie said to herself! “ It serves me.right ; I Oughtn’t to have 
got in a passion ; oh, I have got a lesson this time.” 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

• • 

LOSES CARE ON TIJE CAT’S BACK. . 

The Sunday with Alice met all Ellen’s hopes. She wrote a veiy long 
letter to her mother, giving the full history of the day. How pleasantly 
they had ridden to church on the pretty grey pony, she half fbfKf£| 
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and Alice the other h^lf, talking to each other all the while ; for Mr. 
Humphreys had fid den on before. How lovely the road was, “wind- 
ing about round the mountain, up and down.” and with such a widtf, 
fair view, and “ part of the Jime close along by the edge of the water.” 
This had been Ellen’s first ride on horseback. Then the letter 
described the little Carra-cajra church, Mr. Humphreys’ excellent ser- 
mon, “ every word of which she could understand ; ” Alice’s Sunday 
School, in which she was sole teacher, and how Ellen had four little 
ones pdt under her care ; and told how while Mr. Humphreys went on 
to hpld a second service at a village some six miles off, his daughter 
ministered to two infirm old* women at Carra-carra, reading and ex- 
plaining the Bible to one, and to the other, who was blind, repeating 
the whole substance of her father’s sermon. “ Miss Alice told me 
that nobody could enjoy a sermon better than that oRl woman, but«hc 
. cannot go out, and every Sunday Miss Alice goes and preaches to her, 
she says.” How Ellen went home in the boat with Thomas and 
Margery, and .spent the rest of the day and night .dso at the parsonage ; 
and how polite and kind Mr. lluinifhrcys had been, “lie’s a very 
.grave-looking man indeed,” said the letter, “and not a bit l\ke Miss 
Alice ; he is a great deal older than J expected.” 

This letter was much the longest Ellen had ever written in her life ; 
but she had set her heart on having her mother’s sympathy in her new 
pleasures, though not to be had but after the ]ap.<$ of nyiny weeks and 
beyond a sad interval of land and sea. Still she must have it ; and 
her little fingers travelled busily over tl*e pap^f hour after hour, as she 
found time, till the long epistle was finished. She was hard at work 
at it Tuesday afternoon when her aunt called her down ; and obeying 
thecall, to her great surprise and delight* she found Alice seated in 
the chimney corner and chatting away with her oldgrandhiolher, who 
looked remarkably pleased. Miss Fortune was bustling round as 
usual, looking at nobody, though putting in her word nouf and then. 

“Come, Ellen,” said Alice, “get your bonnet ; I am goigg up the 
mountain to see Mrs. Vawsc, anti your aunt has given leave for you 
to go with me. Wrap yourself up well, for it is rfot warm.” 

Without waiting for a word of answer, Ellen joyfully ran off. 

K Wu have chosen rather an ugly day fty your walk, Miss Alice,” 

“Can’t expect pretty days in December, Miss Fortune. I am only 
too happy it doesn’t stonn ; it will by to-morrow, I think.” 

“ You’Jl stop up on the mountain till supper-time, I guess, won’t 
y&?” said Miss Fortune. 

. M 
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“Oh, yes ; I shall want something to fortify me before coming home 
.after such a long tramp. You see I have brought basket along. I 
thought it safest to take a loaf of bread with me, for no one can tell 
.what may be in Mrs. Yawsc’s cupboard, «:nd to lose our supper is not 
a thing to be thought of.” 

“Well, have you looked out for buUer, loo? for you’ll find none 
where you’re going. c i don’t know how the old lady lives up there, but 
it’s without butter, I reckon.” 

“ I have taken care of that, too, thank you, Miss Fortune. You see 
I’m a far-sighted creature.” 

“ Ellen,” said her aunt, as Ellen now, cloaked and hooded, came in, 
“go into the buttery and fetch out one of them pumpkin pics to put in 
Miss Alice’s basket.” 

Thank you, Miss Fortune,” said Alice, smiling, “ I shall tell Mrs. 
Vawse who it comes from. Now, my dear, let’s be off.” 

Ellen was quite ready to be off. 1 >nl no sooner had she opened the 
outer shed door than her voice was heard in astonishment. 

“A cal! What cat is this? Miss Alice! look here; here’s the 
Captain, I do believe.” 

“ Here is the Captain, indeed," said Alice. “ Oh, pussy, pussy, what 
have you come for ? ” 

Pussy walked up to his mistress, and stroking himself and his great 
tail against lu'r dress, seemed to say that lie had come for her sake. 

“ lie was sitting as gravely as possible,” said Ellen, “on the stones 
just outside the door, waiting for the door to be opened. How could 
he have come there ? ” 

“ Why, he has followed me,” said Alice ; “ he often docs ; but I came 
quick and ( thought I had left him at home to-day. This is too long 
an expedition for him.” 

“ Can’t yoju send him back ? ” said Ellen. 

“ No, my dear ; he is the most sensible of cats’ iw doubt, but he 
could by* ho means understand suchjin order. N.o, we must let him 
trot on after us, and. when he gets tired I will carry him.” 

‘ They set off with a quick pace which the weather forbade them to 
slacken. It was somewhat as Miss Fortune had said, an ugl^iftcr- 
noon. The clouds hung <old and' grev, and the air had a raw chill 
feeling that betokened a coming snow. 'Hie wind blew' strong too, 
and seemed to carry the chillness through all manner of wrappers. 
Alice and Ellen, however, did not much care for it ; they walked qpd 
ran by turns, only stepping once in a while when poor Captain’s 
uneasy crjr warned them they had left him too far behind. As they 
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neared the foot of th<^ mountain they were soiv^what sheltered from 
the wind, and could afford to w^ilk more slowly. 

“ How is it between you and your Aunt Fortune now?” said Alice. 

“Oh, we clon’t get on w*ll at all. Miss Alice, and I don’t know, 
exactly what to do. Vent know I said I would ask her pardon. Well, 

I did, that same night after Lgot home, but it was*\ery disagreeable. 
She didn’t seem to believe 1 was in earnest, and wanted me to tell 
Mr. Van Brunt that I had been wrong. I thought that was rather 
hard ; but at any rate 1 said I would ; and next morning 1 did tell 
him. so ; ai)d I believe all would have gone wcll«f I could only have 
been quiet ; but Aunt Fortflne said something that vexed me, and 
almost before I knew it I said something that vexed her dreadfully. 
It was nothing very bad, Miss Alice, though I ought jiot to have said 
it ; and I was sorry two minutes after, but I just got provoked ; ;fnd 
what shall I do, for it’s so hard to prevent it?” 

“The only thing 1 know,” said Alice, with a slight smile, “is to be 
full of that charity whit h among othCr lovely wafs of showing itself, 
has this,-- that it is ‘not easily pro\ oked.’ ” 

“ I am easily provoked,” said Ellen. ' 

“Then you know one thing, at any rate, that is to be watched and 
prayed and guarded against.” 

“ I tried so hard to keep quiet that morning,” said Ellen, “and if I 
only could have let that unlucky speech alone — but somehow 1 forgot 
myself, and I just told her what I thought.” 

“Which it is very often best not to dfl.” • 

“ I do believe,” said Ellen, “Aunt Fortune would like to have Mr. 
Van Brunt not like me.” 

‘^Take care, dear Ellen^ don’t take up the trade of suspecting c*\il ; 
you could not take up a worse ; and even whcij it is fort eel upon you, 
sec as little of it as you can, and forget as soon as you can what vou 
sec.” • 

They now began to gr* up the mountain, and the path hpeame in 
places steep and fugged enougfl. “ There is an easier way on the 
other side,” said Alice, “but this is the ncaresf for us.” m 

The travellers went on with good will, and as they rose higher they 
felt ifjfrow more cold and bleak f the woqds gave them less shelter, 
and the wind swept round the mountain head and over them with 
great force, making their way quite difficult. 

“ Courage, Ellen !” said Alice, as they struggled on, “ we’ll soon be 
thfre.” 

“ I wonder,” said the panting Ellen, as mailing an effort* she came 
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up alongside of Alice— “ I wonder why Mrs. Vawsc will live in such a 
disagreeable place ?*' * t 

■ “It is not disagreeable to her, Ellen ; though I must say I should 
not like to have too much of this wind.” 

“ Hut does she really like to live up here better than down below 
where it is wanner?— and all alone too ?” 

“ Yes, she does. ^\sk her why, Ellen, and see what she will tell 
you. She likes it so much better that this little cottage was built on 
purpose for her ten years ago, by a good old friend of hers, a connec- 
tion of the lady whom she followed to this country.” 

“Well,” said Ellen, “ she must have a piecr taste —that is all I can 
say.” 

They were now within a few easy steps of the house, which did not 
look so uncomfortable when they came close to it. It was small and 
low, of only one story, though it is true the roof ran up very steep to a 
high and sharp gable. It was perched so snugly in a niche of the hill 
that the little yard was completely sheltered with a high wall of rock. 
The house itself stood out more*’ boldly, and caught pretty well near 
all the winds that blew ; but so, Alice informed Ellen, the inmate 
liked to have it. 

“And that roof,” said Alice, “she begged Mr. Marshman when the 
cottage was building that the roof might be high and pointed ; she 
said her eyes were tired with the low roofs of this country, and if he 
would have it made so it would be a great relief to them.” 

The odd roof Ellen thought was pretty. Hut they now reached the 
door, protected with a deep porch. Alice entered and knocked at the 
other door. They were bade to come in. A woman was there step- 
ping briskly back and forjh before a large spinning-wheel. She 'half 
turned her Wad to see who the comers wefe, then stopped her wheel 
instantly, and came to meet them with open arms. 

“ Miss Aftce ! dear Miss Alice, how glad I am to* sec you.” 

“AmlJ you, dear Mrs.' Vawsc,” said A1 h, kissing her. “ Here’s 
another friend you must welcome Tor my sake-Mittle Ellen Mont- 

11 »’ • 

gomcry. 

“ 1 am very glad to see Miss Ellen,” said the old woman, kissing 
lice also. She turned froip Ellen a^jain to Miss Alice. 

“ It's a long while that 1 have not seen you, dear,— not since you went 
to M rs. M arshman’s. And what a day you have chosen to come at last !” 

“ 1 can’t help that,” said Alice, pulling off her bonnet, “ I couldn’t 
wail any longer. 1 wanted to see you dolefully, Mrs. Vawsc.” * 
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“ Why, my dear? want’s the matter* I hav% wanted to see jw, 
but not dolefully. 4 ’ , 

“ That’s the very tiling, Mrs. Yawsc ; I wanted to see you to ^et a 
lesson of quiet contentment. 4 ’ • 

“I ne\cr thought you wanted such a lesson, Miss Alice. What’s 
the matter?” • 

“ I can’t get over John’s going away.” • 

Her ljp trembled and her eye was swimming as she said so. The 
old woman passed her hands over the gentle head and kissed her 
bro\it. • 

“So I thought — so I felt, vflicn my mistress died ; and my husband; 
and my sons, one after the other, lint now 1 think I can say with 
Paul, ‘ 1 have learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content.’ ” * 

“ Then surely I ought to be,” said Alice. 

“ It is not till one loses one’s bold of other things and looks to 
Jesus alone that one finds how much* He can do.* 1 There is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother ;’ but 1 never knew all that meant 
till 1 had no other friends to lean upon ; nay, 1 should not say no 
other friends ; but my dearest wero taken away. You have your 
dearest still, Miss Alice.” 

“Two of them,” said Alice, faintly ; “and hardly that now.” 

“I have not one,” said the old woman, “1 lia\Ai not»one ; but iny 
home is in heaven, and my Saviour is there preparing a place for me. 
I know it— I am sure of it — and I can Tvait a kittle while, and rejoice 
all the while 1 am waiting. Dearest Miss Alice—* none of them that 
tru^J in Him shall be desolate don’t you believe that?” 

“I do surely, Mrs. Vawse,” said Alice, wiping away a tear or two, 
“but I forget it sometimes ; or the pressure gf present pain is too 
much for all that faith and hope can do.” 

“ It hinders fcytH and hope from acting— Jliat is the trouble. ‘They 
that seek the Lord shall rt?>t want any good thing.’” • 

“ I know it, Mrs! Vjiwsc— I know it all ; but jjt docs me good to 
hear you say it. I thought 1 should become accustomed to John’* 
absence, but 1 do not at all.” 

“ My dear love,” said the old lad£, “ it sorrows me much to hear ybu 
speak so ; I would take away fhis trial from you if I could ; but He 
knows best. Seek to live nearer to the Lord, dear Miss Alice, and He 
will give you much more than He has taken away.” 

■ /Dice again brushed away some tears. 
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“i felt 1 must come and see you to-day,” saitf shfc, “and you have 
comforted me already. The sound of your voice .always does me 
good. I catch murage and patience from you, I believe'." 

“‘As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man shsrpcneLli the countenance of 
liis friend.’ How did you leave Mr. and Mrs. Marshman ? and has 
M r. < leorge returned yet ? ’’ , 

Drawing their chairs together, a close conversation began. Ellen 
had been painfully interested and surprised by what went before, 
but the low tone of voice now seemed to be not meant fpr tier ear, 
and turning away lv:r attention, she amused herself with takipg a 
general survey. 11 

It was easy to sec that Mrs. Vawsc lived in this room, and probably 
had no other to live in. Her bed was in one corner; cupboards 
filltM the deep recesses on each side of the < himney, and in the wide 
fireplace the crane and the hooks and trammels hanging upon it showed 
that the bedroom and sitting-room was the kitchen too. Most of the 
floor was covered w*th a thick rAjf carpet. The panes .of glass in the 
little windows were clean and bright as panes of glass could be made ; 
the hearth was dean swept up ; the cupboard doors were unstained 
and unsoiled, though fingers had worn the paint off ; dust was no- 
where. On a little stand by, the chimney corner lay a large Bible and 
another book, close beside stood a cushioned arm-chair. Some 
other apartment there probably was whore wood and stores were kept ; 
nothing was to be seen here that did not agree with a very comfort- 
able face of the whole., It looked as if one might be happy there ; it 
looked as if somebody was happy there ; and a glance at the old lady 
of ihe house would not alter the opinion. Many a glance Ellen gave 
her as she sat talking witlv Alice ; aiid with every one she felt more 
and more drawn towards her, and when the old lady’s looks and 
words were at length turned to herself she blushed to think how long 
she had beefc looking steadily at a stranger. 

“ Little^ Miss Ellen, how do you like my heuse on the rock here ?” 

“ I don’t know, ma’am,” said Ellerf ; “ I like jt f cry much, only I 
don't think I shouldlike it so well in winter.” 

“ 1 am not certain that I don’t like it then best of all. Why would 
you not like it in winter?”. • ^ 

“ 1 shouldn’t like the cold, ma’am, ami to be alone.” 

“ I like to be alone : but cold ? I am in no danger of freezing, 
Miss Ellen. I make myself very warm — keep good fires — and my 
house is too strong for the wind to blow it away. Don’t you want* to 
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go out and see inyicow ? I have one of the best cows that ever you 
saw ; her name is Snow; there ts not a black liflir upon lier ; she is 

all white. Come, Miss Alice; Mr. Marsh man sent her to me a» 

month ago ; “she's a great treasure and worth looking at.” 

They went across the yard to the tiny barn or outhouse, where they* 
found Snow nicely cared for. She was in a warm stable, a nice bed- 
ding of straw upon the floor, and plenty of hay laid up for her. Mrs. 
Vawsc went to the door to look out. 

“ Naifey ought to be home to milk her,'* 1 she said ; “ I must give you 
supper and send you off. I’ve no feeling nor smjll if snow isn’t thick 
in the air somewhere ; we shall sec it here soon.” 

“ I’ll milk her,” said Alice. 

“I’ll milk her!” said Kllen : “I’ll milk her! Ah, do let me; I 

knowhow to milk; Mr. Van llrunt taught me, and* 1 have done; it 

several times. May I ? I should like it dearly.” 

“ You shall do it surely, my child,” said Mrs. Vawsc. “Come with 
me, and I’ll gi^e you the pail and thcdnilking-sto<)l.” 

When Alice and Kllen came in wfth the milk they found the kettle 
on, the little table set, and Mrs. Vawsc very busy at another table. 

“ What are you doing, Mrs. V.iwse^may I ask?” said Alicd. 

“ I’m just stirring up some Indian meal for you ; I find I have not 
but a crust left.” 

“ Please to put that away, ma’am, for another ^imc. Do you think 
I didn’t know better than to come up to this mountain-top without 
bringing along something to live upon while I am here? Here’s a 
basket, ma’am, and in it are divers things ; I believe Margery and I 
between us have packed up enough for two or three suppers ; to say 
notVmg of Miss Fortune’s pic. There ij is— sure to be good, you 
know ; and here are soiflc of my cakes that you like sc#much, Mrs. 
Vawsc,” said Alice, as she went on pulling thl? things out of the bas- 
ket ; “there is a bowl of butter— that’s not wanted, I s(Xs -and here 
is a loaf of bread ; and that’s all.” * ^ 

“ Ah, I am glad 1 to hear that kettle singing,” said their hostess. “ I 
can give you good tea, Miss Alice ; you’ll think jfb, I know, for it’s the 
same Mr. John sent me.” * 

Thtf supper was ready and the little party gathered round the t^Jjlc. 
Eating and talking went on with great spirit, their old friend seem- 
ing scarce less pleased or less lively than themselves. Alice proposed 
the French plan, and Mrs. Vawsc entered into it very frankly ; it was 
e£y to see that the style of building and of dress to which she had 
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been accustomed in f early life were not the orjly tilings remembered 
kindly for old times sake. It was scHlled they should meet as fre- 
quently as might be, either here or at the parsonage, and become 
g’ood Krencliwomen with all convenient speed. 

“ Will you wish to walk so far to see me again, little Miss Ellen? 1 

“ Oh yes, ma’am'! ” , 

“You won’t fear the deep snow, and the wind and cold, and the 
steep hill?” f 

“ Oh no, ma’am, I won't mind them a bit.” 

“ I wish 1 could keep you all night,” said Mrs. Vawse looking r out, 
“ but your father would be uneasy. I ant afraid the storm will catch 
you before you get home ; and you aren’t lit to breast it. Little 
Ellen, too, don’t look as if she was made of iron. Can’t you stay with 
mc r ? ” 

“ I must not — it wouldn’t do,” said Alice, who was hastily putting 
on her things ; “we’ll soon run down the hill, ilut wc arc leaving 
you alone ; where’s "Nancy ?” 1 * 

“ She’ll not come if there’s a promise of a storm,” said Mrs. Vawse ; 
“she often stays out all night.” 

“ And leaves you alone ! ” 

“ I am never alone,” said t,hc old lady quietly ; “ I have nothing to 
fear; but I am uneasy about you, dear. Mind my words ; don’t try 
to go back the way you came ; take the other road ; it's easier ; and 
stop when you get to Mrs. Van it runt’s ; Mr. Van brunt will take you 
the rest of the way in his little* wagon.” 

“ Do you think it is needful ? ” said Alice, doubtfully. 

“•I am sure it is best. Hasten down. Adieu, mon enfant?* 

They kissed and embraced her and hurriecj out. 


CHAPTER XIX. • 

SHOWING THAT 1 » SOME CIRCUMSTANCES WHITE IS ItLACK. 

*I*HE clouds hung thick and low ; the wind was less than it had been. 
They took the path Mrs. Vjiwse had spoken of ; it was broader and 
easier than the other, winding more gently down the mountain ; it 
was sometimes, indeed, travelled by horses, though far too steep for 
any kind of carriage. Alice and Ellen ran along without giving much 
heed \p anything but their footing, down, down, running and boun^ 
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ing, hand in hand, 'till want of breath obliged them to slacken their 
pace. • 

“ Do you tliink it will snow ?— soon?” asked Ellen. 

“I think it will snow, hot! soon 1 cannot tell. Have you had a« 
pleasant afternoon ? ” 

“ Oh, very ! ** • 

44 1 always have when I go there. Now, Ellen* there is an example 
of contentment for you. If ever a woman loved husband and children 
ami friends, Mrs. Vawsc loved hers ; I know this from those who 
kncw«her long ago ; and now look at her. Of thfrn all she has none 
left but the orphan daughter of her youngest son, and you know a little 
what sort of a child that is.” 

“ She must be a very bad girl,” said Ellen ; 44 you c».n*t think what 
stories she told me about her grandmother.” 

. “Poor Nancy!” said Alice. “Mrs. Vawsc lias no money nor 
property of any kind, except what is in her house ; but there is not a 
more independent woman breathing. # She does art sorts of things to 
support herself. Now, for instance, Ellen, if anybody is sick within 
ten miles round, tlu family arc too happy to get Mrs. Vawte for a 
nurse. She is an a Imirablc one. Then she goes out tailoring at the 
fanners* houses ; she brings home wool and returns it spun into yarn ; 
she brings home yarn and knits it up into stockings and socks ; all 
sorts of odd jobs. I have seen her picking hops ; she isn*t above 
doing anything, and yet she never forgets her own dignity. I think 
wherever she goes and whatever she is alxiut, she is at all times one 
of the most ladylike persons I have ever seen. And everybody 
respgctsWfer ; everybody likes to gain her good-will ; she is known «TU 
over the country ; and all country arc her friends.” 

“They pay her for doing these things, don’t they?” 

“ Certainly ; not often in money ; more commonly in various kinds 
of matters that fhc wants — flour and sugar, and Indian meal, and 
pork, and ham, and vegetables, and wool — anything ; it but a 
little of each that she wants. She has friends thiy, would not permit 
her to earn another sixpence if they could help it, but she likes better* 
to live a^she does. And she is always as you saw her to-day— cheer- 
ful and happy as a little girl.** * • 

Ellen was turning over Alices last words and thinking that little 
girls were not always the cheerfullcst and happiest creatures in the 
WQiftl, when Alice suddenly exclaimed, 44 It is snowing ! Come, Ellen, 
ive'must make haste now!” and set off afc a quickened p3ce. 
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Quick as they might, they had gone not a hpndrfcd yards when the 
whole air was filled with the falling Wakes, and thp wind which had 
lulled for a little now rose* with greater violence and swept round the 
mountain furiously. 'Flic storm had ^omc in good* earnest and 
promised to he no trifling one. Alice and Ellen ran on, holding each 
other’s hands and 'strengthening themsel f ves against the blast, but their 
journey became every moment more difficult. The air was dark with 
the thick-falling snow ; the wind seemed to blow in every direction by 
turns, but chiefly against them, blinding their eyes with the show and 
making it necessary to use no small effort to keep on their way. Ellen 
hardly knew where she went, but allowed herself to be pulled along 
by Alice, or as well pulled ///•/* along ; it was hard to say which hurried 
most. In the midst of this dashing on down the hill Alice all .at once 
ntme to a suchfcn stop. 

“Where’s the Captain ?” said she. 

“ I don’t know,” said Kllen ; “ I haven't thought of him since we 
left Mrs. Vawsc’s.’* 9 , 

Alice turned her back to the \Vind and looked up the road they had 
come. 

“ 1 can’t go on and leave Imp,” she said; “he might perish in the 
storm.” And she began yo walk slowly back, calling at intervals, 
“ Pussy ! — kitty ! pussy ! ” 

“ I hear him 1 ” she said ; “ I hear him ! poor kitty ! and she set 
off at a cjuick pace up the hill. Ellen followed, but presently a burst 
of wind and snow brought them both to a stand. Alice faltered a little 
at this, in doubt whether to go up or down. Hut then to their great 
joy Captain’s far-off cry was heard, and both Alice and Ellen strained 
their voices to cheer and 4 dircct him. In a few minutes he caific in 
sight, trotting hurriedly along through thc*snow, and on reaching his 
mistress he sat down immediately on the ground without offering any 
caress ; a sure sign that he was tired. Alice stooged down and took 
him up vi her arms. • 

“ Poor kitty !” she said, “you’ve dtmc your part for to-day, I think ; 
.I'll do the rest. T?llen, dear, it’s of no use to tire ourselves out at 
once ; we will go moderately. Keep hold of my cloak, my child ; it 
takes both of iny arms tp hold this big cat. Now, never Slind the 
snow; we can bear being blown about a little ; are you very tired?” 

“ No,” said Ellen, “not very; 1 am a little tired; but I don’t care 
for that if we can only get home safe.” 

Vrherc’s no difficulty about that I hope. Nay, there may be stale 
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difficulty , but we sllall get there, I think, in good safety after a while. 
Mrs. Van lirunt’^ isn't vc r y f;£ off; we shall Teel the wind less 
when we turn.” * 

lint the roacl seemed long. .The storm did not increase in violence, 
truly ; but the looked-for turning was not soon found, and the 
gathering darkness warned ttycm day was drawing* towards a close. 
As they neared the bottom of the hill Alice inade«a pause. 

“There’s a path that turns off from this and makes a shorter cut to 
Mrs. Van Ilrunt’s, but it must be above here ; I must have missed it, 
thougji I have been on the watch constantly.” • 

“ Shall we go back and loot? for the path ? ” said Ellen. 

“ 1 am afraid we shouldn’t find it if we did,” said Alice; “we should 
only lose our time, and we have none to lose. I think we had better 
go straight forward.” • 

“ Is it much farther this way than the other path we have missed ?” 
“A good deal -all of half a mile. I am sorry; but courage, my 
child! we shall Jenow better than to £0 out in snowy weather next 
time— on long expeditions at least.” * 

They had to shout to make each other hear, so drove the sn^w and 
wind through the trees and into their very faces and ears. They 
plodded on. The snow lay thick enough 4 now to make their footing 
uneasy, and grew deeper every moment ; their shoes were full ; their 
feet and ankles were wet ; and their steps began tj> drag; heavily over 
the ground. Ellen dung as dose to Alice’s cloak as their hurried 
travelling would permit ; sometimes one of Alice’s hands was loosened 
for a moment to be passed round Ellen’s shoulders, and a word of 
courage or comfort in the dear calm tone cheered her to renewed 
exertion. • 

The path at length brought them to the lonj'-desircd luTning ; but 
it was by this time so dark that the fences on each side of the road 
showed but diml#. "They had not spoken for a while ; as flicy turned 
the corner a sigh of mingled weariness and satisfaction escaped from 
Ellen’s lips. It rcachqd Alice’s ear. 

“What’s the matter, love?” said the sweet voice. No trace of # 
weariness was allowed to come into it. 

“ 1 am so glad we have got here At last,” said Ellen, looking up wrlh 
another sigh, and removing hef hand for an instant from its grasp on 
the cloak to Alice’s arm. 

“ My poor child ! Can you hold on a little longer ?” 
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Hut Ellen’s voicCfWas not so well guarded. » It was like her steps, a 
little unsteady. She presently spokc^again. 

“ Miss Alice— arc you afraid?” 

e “I am afraid of your getting sick, my*child, and a little afraid of it 
for myself;- of nothin# else. What is thereto be afraid of?” 

“ It is very dark,” said Ellen ; “and *hc storm is so thick — do you 
think you can find the way ? ” 

“ I know it perfectly ; it is nothin# but to keep straight on ; and the 
fences would prevent us from getting out of the road. It is hard 
walking I know, Ihk we shall get there by-and-by ; bear up as well as 
you can, dear. 1 am sorry I can give you no help but words. Don’t 
you think a nice bright fire will look comfortable after all this ?” 

“Oh dear, y<js 1 ” answered Ellen, rather sadly. 

•‘Arc you afraid, Ellen ?” 

“No, Miss Alice— not much. I don’t like it’s being so-dark, I can’t 
see where I am going.” 

“ The darkness ihakcs our wav longer and more tedious ; it will do 
us no other harm, love. The darkness and the light are both alike 
to our Father ; we arc in His hands ; we arc safe enough, dear 
Ellen.” 

Ellens hand left the cloak again for an instant to press Alice’s arm 
in answer ; her voice failed at the minute. Then clinging anew as 
close to her side as«bhe could get, they toiled patiently on. The wind 
had somewhat lessened its violence, and besides it blew not now in 
their faces, but against their backs, helping them on. Still the snow 
continued to fall very fast, and already lay thick upon the ground ; 
c\*bry half hour increased the heaviness and painfulness of their 
march; anjl darkness gathered till the vc^y fences could no longer 
be seen. It was pitch dark; to hold the middle of the road was 
impossible ^ their only way was to keep along by % oneof the fences; 
and for fear of hurting themselves against some outstanding post or 
stone it «was necessary to travel quite gcrilly. They were indeed in 
no condition to travel otherwise if light had not been wanting. 
Slowly and patiently, with painful care groping their way, they 
pushed on through the snow and the thick night. Alice could feel 
th£ earnestness of Ellen’s grasp upon her clothes ; and her close 
pressing up to her made their progress still slower and more difficult 
than it would otherwise have been, 

“ Miss Alice,*’ said Ellen 

“What, my child?”* 
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I wish you wouid s^eak to me once in «i while.” 

“ I have been so busy picking^ny way along, 1 have neglected you, 
haven’t I ? ” 

“Oh no, mfc’am. Hut I lik^ to hear the sound of your voice some- 
times, it makes me feel better.” 

“This is an odd kind of travelling, isn’t it?” said Alice, cheerfully ; 
“in the dark, and feeling our way along ? This iyill be quite an ad- 
venture to talk about, won’t it ?” 

“Quita,” said Ellen. 

“ It is easier going this way, don’t you find it so»? 'flic wind helps 
us forward.” ■ 

“ It helps me too much,” said Ellen ; “ I wish it wouldn’t be quite 
so very kind. Why, Miss Alice, I have enough to do Jo hold myself 
together sometimes. It almost makes me run, though I am so very tirdcl. 
How long do you think it will be before we get to Mrs. Van I hunt’s?” 

“My dear child, I cannot tell you. 1 have not the least notion 
whereabouts we«are. I can see no waf marks, and*I cannot judge at 
all of the rate at which we have come?’ 

“Hut what if wc should have passed it in this darkness*?” said 
Ellen. • 

“ No, I don’t think that,” said Alice, thoqgh a cold doubt struck her 
mind at Ellen’s words; “I think wc shall see the glimmer of Mrs. 
Van H runt’s family candle by-and-by.” * • • 

Hut more uneasily and more keenly now she strove to sec that 
glimmer through the darkness. She bcglin to question anxiously with 
herself which side of the house was Mrs. Van Erunt’s ordinary sitting- 
room— whether she should sec the light from it before or after passiifg 
the fiousc ; and now her glance was directed often behind her, that 
they might be sure in any case of not missing, their desired haven. 
In vain she looked forward or back ; it was all one ; np cheering 
glimmer of lamp or candle greeted her straining eyes. Hurricdl 
now from time to time the Comforting words were spoken to Hllen, for 
to pursue the long stretch of way that led onward from Mr. Van 
Brunt’s to Miss Fortune’s would be a very serious matter; Alice* 
wanted comfort herself. 

“Shall we get there soon, do yt>u think* Miss Alice?” said poor 
Ellen, whose wearied feet carried her painfully over the deepening 
snow. The tone of voice went to Alice’s heart. 

“ I don’t know, my darling ; I hope so,” she answered ; but it was 
spdfen rather patiently than cheerfully. “ Fcaj; nothing, dear Elftn ; 
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rcmcmljci* Who ling. the rare of us; darkness and' light arc both alike 
t to llim ! nothing will do us any real 'harm.” . 

“There's a light!” exclaimed Ellen, “but it isn’t a candle, it is 
« moving about; what is it? what is it, Miss Alice ?” 

They stopped and looked. A light there certainly was, dimly seen 
moving at some little distance from the fence on the opposite side of 
the road. All of a sudden it disappeared. 

“ What is it ?” whispered Ellen, fearfully. 

“ I don’t kno.v, my love, yet ; wait — ” 

They waited several minutes. « 

“What could it be?” said Ellen. “ It was certainly a light ; I saw 
it as plainly as ever I saw anything ; what can it have done with 
itself ?— there it is again ! going the other way ! ” 

* Alice waited no longer, but screamed out, “ Who’s there?” 

Hut the light paid no attention to her cry : it travelled on. 

“ llalloo ! ” called Alice again, as loud as she could. 

“Halloo!” answered a rough, deep voice. Th® light suddenly 
stopped. 

“That’s lie ! that’s he !” exclaimed Ellen, in an ecstasy, and almost 
dancing. “I know it; it : s Mr* Van Hrunt ! it’s Mr Van Brunt ! Oh, 
Miss Alice! ” 

Struggling between crying and laughing, Ellen could not stand it, 
but gave way to a good fit of crying. Alice felt the infection, but con- 
trolled herself, though her eyes watered as her heart sent up its grate- 
ful tribute ; as well a® she crtuld, she answered the halloo. 

The light was seen advancing towards them. Presently it glim- 
mered faintly behind the fence, showing a bit of the dark rails covered 
with snoWj and they coukl dimly see the figure of a man getting over 
them. He crossed tjic road to where they stood. It was Mr. Van 
Hrunt. % 

“I am very glad to spe you, Mr. Van Hrunt / 1 ^iid Alice’s sweet 
voice ; but it trembled a little. • 

That gentleman, at first dumb with astonishjncftt, lifted his lanterrt 
• to survey them, and assure his eyes that his cars had not been mistaken/ 

“ Miss Alice ! — My goodness alive !— How in the name of wonder ! 
—And my poor little lamb? -But*wlial on arth, ma'am ! you must be 
half dead. Come this way ; just come back a little bit; why, where 
were you going, ma’am?” 

“To your house, Mr. Van Brunt; I have been looking for it with no 
littic anxiety, I assure you.” 
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“Looking for if! Why, how on ’arllv! yo^ wouldn’t sec the 
biggest house ever. was built hah a yard off such a plaguy night as 
this.” 

“ I thought I should see the light from the windows, Mr. Van 
Brunt.” 

* “The light from the windows ! Mess my soul ! the storm rattled 
so again the windows that mother made me pull the great shutters to. 
I won’t have ’em shut again of a stormy night, that’s a fact; you’d 
ha’ gone far enough afore you’d ha’ seen the light through them 
shutters.” 

“ Then we had passed the hdusc already, hadn’t we ? ” 

“ Indeed you had, ma'am. I guess you saw my light, ha’n’t you ?” 

“ Yes, and glad enough we were to see it, too.” » 

“I suppose so. It happened so to-night; now that is a ijuclr 
thing; I minded that I hadn’t untied my horse. He’s a trick of being 
untied at night, and won’t sleep well if he ain’t; and mother wanted 
me to let him alone ’cause of the awful Storm, but I Wouldn’t go to my 
bed in peace till I had seen him to his’n. So that’s how my lantern 
came to be going to the barn in such an awk’ard night as this.” \ 

They had reached the little gate, ;wid Mr. Van Brunt with some 
difficulty pulled it open. A few steps furtl^r and they came to the 
door. As the faint light of the lantern was thrown upon the old latch 
and door-posts, Ellen felt at home, and a sense of •oinfort sank down 
into her heart which she had not known for some time. 


CHAPTER XX. 

HKAPsfCK AND IIKARTSICK. 

• 

Mr. Van Brunt flung open the door, and the two wet gnd weary 
travellers stepped* after him into the same cheerful, comfortable-look- 
ing kitchen that hacl received Ellen once before. It seemed to»Ellcn a 
perfect storehouse of comfort ; the very walls had j kind face for her. 
There were no other faces, however ; the chairs were all empty. Mr. , 
Van Bru»t put Alice in one, and Ellen in another, and shouted, 

“ Mother ! here!” muttering that sfic hail taken herself off with the 
light somewhere. Not very far ? for in half a minute, answering the 
£all, Mrs. Van Brunt and the light came hurriedly in. 

“ghat’s the matter, ’Bralim? who’s this? why, ’tain’t Miss Alice! 
My gracious me ! and all wet ! oh dear, dear ^ poor Iamb ! Wily, 
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Miss Alice, dcar^where have you been ! — ^ncl i¥ that ain’t my little 
Ellen ! oh dear ! what a fix you arc* in ; well, daring, Tin glad to see 
you again a’most any way.” 

She crossed over to kiss Ellen as shc<said this ; but surprise was not 
more quic kly alive than kindness and hospitality. She fell to work im- 
mediately to rcifiovc Alice’s wet things and to do whatever their joint 
prudence? and experience might suggest to ward off any ill effects from 
the fatigue and exposure the wanderers had suffered ; and while she 
was thus employed, Mr. Van brunt busied himself with Ellen, who 
was really in no condition to help herself. It was curious to $ce him 
carefully taking off Ellen’s wet hood (tiot the blue one), and knocking 
it gently to get rid of the snow ; evidently thinking that ladies’ things 
must have «i«i irate handling. He tried the cloak next, but boggled 
Sadly at the fastening of that, and at last was fain to call in help. 

“ Here, Nancy ! where arc you ? step here, and see if you can undo 
this here thing, whatever you call it ; I believe my lingers arc too big 
for it.” f • # 

It was Ellen’s former acquaintance who t ame forward in obedience 
to this call. Ellen had not seen before that she was in the room. 
Nancy grinned a mischievous smile of recognition, as she stooped to 
Ellen’s throat, and tindic^the fastening of the cloak, and then shortly 
enough bade her “get up, that she might take it off.” Ellen obeyed, 
but was very glad to sit’doun again. While Nancy went to the door 
to shake the cloak, Mr. Van Brunt was gently pulling off Ellen’s wet 
gloves, and on Nanry’s return, he directed her to take off the shoes, 
which were filled with snow. Nancy sat down on the floor before 
•Ellen to obey this order ; and tired and exhausted as she was, Ellen 
*clt the different manner in which her hands and feet were fvaited 
upon. * 

“ How did you get into this scrape ?” said Nancy ; “this was none 
of my doings anyhow. ^ It’ll never be dry weatfici^ Ellen, where you 
arc. I won’t put on my Sunday-go-to-enccting clothes when I gO 
a- walking with you. You had ought to ha’ bcen\i duck or a goose, or , 
something like thht. What’s that for, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

This last query, pretty sharply spoken, was in answer to a light ■ 
touch of that gentleman’s hand* upon Miss Nancy’s ear, tVhich came 
rather as a surprise. He deigned n© reply. 

“ You’re a fine gentleman ! ” said Nancy, tartly. 

“Have you done what I gave you to do?” said Mr. Van Brunts, 
coolly. 
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“Yes — there!” said Nancy, ljplding up Ellen 1 ? bare feet on one 
hand, while the fingers of tile other, secretly applied in ticklish fashion 
to the soles of # them, caused Ellen suddenly to start and scream. 

14 Get tip.!” said Mr. Van Tlrunl ; Nancy didn't think best to dis- 
obey. “ Mother, ha’n’t you got nothing you want Nancy to do?” 

“Sally,” said Mrs. Van Bruftt, ‘‘you and Nanc^go and fetch here 
a couple of pails of hot water, right away.” 

“Go, ajid mind what you are about,'’ said Mr. Van Brunt, “and 
after that keep out of this room, and don’t whispej again till l give 
you leave. Now, Miss Ellen cjpar, how do you feel ?” 

Ellen said in words that she felt “ nicely.” But the eyes and the 
smile said a great deal more ; Ellen’s heart was running over. 

“Oh, she’ll feel nicely, I’ll be bound,” said Mrs. Van Brunt ; “ wart 

till she gets her feet soaked, and then ! ” 

“ I do feel nicely now,” said Ellen. And Alice smiled in answer to 
their enquiries, and said if she only ktgnv her father was easy there 
would be noth iiqf wanting to her happiness. 

The bathing of their feet was a great refreshment, and their kind 
hostess had got ready a plentiful supply of hot herb tea, with Vhich 
both Alice and Ellen were well dosed. * While they sat sipping this, 
toasting their feet before the fire, Mrs. Van Brunt and the girls mean- 
while preparing their room, Mr. Van Brunt suddenly entered. He 
was cloaked and hatted, and had a riding-whip in his hand. 

“ Is there any word you’d like to get hoipc, Miss Alice ? I'm going 
to ride a good piece that way, and I can slop as good as not.” 

“To-niglit, Mr. Van Brunt !” exclaimed Alice in astonishment. • 
Mr* Van Brunt’s silence seemed to say that to-night was the time 
and no other. • * • 

“ But the storm is too bad,” urged Alice. “ Pray don’t go till to- 

morrow.” # • 

“ Pray don’t, M:* Van Brunt ! ” said Ellen. • # 

“Can’t help it — I’ve got "business ; must go. What shall I say, 

-ma’am?” • • 

“ I should be very glad,” said Alice, “ to have my father know where 
■ t am. Ar# you going very near the J'losc ?” 
y “ Very near.” # 

“Then I shall be greatly obliged if you will be so kind as to stop 
^apd relieve my father’s anxiety. But how can you go in such weather? 
&jy&d so dark as it is.” m 

- '*mver fear,” said Mr. Van Brunt. “ We’ll be back in half ap hoifr, 

N 
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if ’Brahm and me don’t come across a sno\v>drift a Icctlc too deep* 
, Good-night, ma’am.” And out he went. g 

“‘Back in half an hour,”’ said Alice, musing. “Why, he said he 
• had been to untie his horse for the night ? He must be'going on our 
account, 1 am sure, Ellen.” 

“ On your account,” said Ellen, smiling. “Oh, I knew that all the 
time, Miss Alice. I don’t think he’ll stop to relieve Aunt Fortune’s 
anxiety.” 

Alice sprang to call him back, but Mrs. Van Brunt assured her it 
was too late, and that she need not be uneasy, for her son “.didn’t 
mind the storm no more than a weathci -board.” ’Brahm and ’Brahm 
could go anywhere in any sort of a time. “ He was agoing without 
sneaking to you, but I told him he had better, for maybe you wanted 
to send some word particular. And your room’s ready now, dear, 
and you'd better go to bed and sleep as long as you can.” 

They went thankfully. “ Isn’t this a pleasant room?” said Ellen, 
who saw everything in rose-colour ; “ and a nice bed ? But I feel as 
if I could sleep on the floor to-night. Isn’t it a’most worth while 
to have such a time, Miss Alice, for the sake of the pleasure after- 
wards ? ” 

“ I don’t know, Ellen,” said Alice, smiling ; “ I won’t say that ; 
though it is worth paying a price for to find how much kindness 
there is in some people’s hearts. As to sleeping on the floor, I must 
say I never felt less inclined to it.” 

“ Well, I am tiredi enough too,” said Ellen, as they laid themselves 
down. “ Two nights with you in a week ! Oh, those weeks before I 
saw you, Miss Alice !” 

One earnest kiss for good-night ; and Ellen’s sigh of pleasure on 
touching the pillow \yas scarcely breathed \vhcn sleep deep and sound 
fell upon Jjer eyelids. 

It was very late next njorning when they awok£, paving slept rather 
hcavilyithan well. They crawled out of bed feeling stiff and sore in 
every limb ; each confessing to more evil effects from their adventure 
l than she had been aware of the evening before. All the rubbing and 
bathing and drinking that Mrs. Van Brunt had administered had been 
tbo little to undo what wet and cdld and fatigue had done. *But Mrs, 
Van Brunt had set her brcakfast-ttible with everything her house 
could furnish that was nice ; a bountifully-spread board it was. Mr. 
Humphreys was there too ; and no bad feelings of two of the party 
cofald prevent that groin being a most cheerful and pleasant %ieal. 
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Even Mr. Humphreys And Mr. Van Brunt, two persons not usually 
given to many wojtfs, came out ^vonderfully on this occasion ; grati- 
tude and pleasure in the one, and generous feeling on the part of the 
other, untied # thcir tongues ; And Ellen looked from one to the other € 
in some amazement to sec how agreeable they could be. Kindness 
and hospitality always kept ftjrs. Van Brunt in fulP flow ; and Alice, 
whatever she felt, exerted herself, and supplied what was wanting 
everywhere ; like the transparent glazing which painters use to 
spread over the dead colour of their pictures ; unknown, it was she 
gave life and harmony to the whole. And Ellem in her enjoyment 
of everything and everybody Torgot or despised aches and pains, and 
even whispered to Alice that coffee was making her well again. 

But happy breakfasts must come to an end, and so did this, pro- 
longed though it was. Immediately after, the party whom circufh- 
stances had gathered for the first and probably the last time, scattered 
aigain ; but the meeting had left pleasant effects on all minds. 

Mr. Humphreys had brought the Iftttlc one-hdlsc sleigh for his 
daughter, and soon after breakfast h!Tlcn saw it drive off with her. 
Mr. Van Brunt then harnessed his own and carried Ellcn\homc. 
Ill though she felt, the poor child mady an effort and spent part of the 
morning in finishing the long letter to her pother which had been on 
the stocks since Monday. The effort became painful towards the 
last ; and the aching limbs and trembling *hand ®f which she com- 
plained were the first beginnings of a serious fit of illness. She went 
to bed that same afternoon, and did not leave ifc again for two weeks. 
Cold had taken violent hold of her system ; fever set in and ran high ; 
and half the time little Ellen’s wits were roving in delirium. Nothing, 
however, could be too much for Miss Fotfune’s energies; she was 
as much at home in a sict room as in a well ync. She Tlew about 
with increased agility ; was upstairs and downstairs twenty times in 
the course of the jja^, and kept all straight everywhere. Ellen’s room 
was always the picture of neatness ; the fire, the wood-lire, wgs taken 
care of ; Miss Forttine # seemed to know by instinct when it wanted a 
fresh supply, and to be on the spot by magic to give it. Ellen’s, 
medicines were dealt out in proper time ; her gruels and drinks per- 
fectly welf made and arranged with*appetisipg nicety on a little taWe 
by {he bedside where she could* reach them herself; and Miss For- 
tune was generally at hand when she was wanted. But in spite of all 
this there was something missing in that sick room, — there was a 
great want ; and whenever the delirium was upon her Ellen madavio 
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secret of it. She wrs never violent ; f but she Tnoancd, sometimes im- 
patiently, and sometimes plaintively, for her mother. It was a vexa- 
tion to Miss Fortune to hear her. The name of her mother was all 
. the time on her lips ; if by chance her*" aunt’s name came in, it was ' 
spoken in a way that generally sent her bouncing out of the room. 

“Mamma,” poor Ellen would say, ^ just lay your hand on my 
forehead, will you ? 'it’s so hot. Oh do, mamma !— where are you? 
Do put your hand on my forehead, won’t you ? — Oh, do speak to 
me, why don’t you, mamma? Oh, why don’t she come to me ?” 

Once when Ellfcn was uneasily calling in this fashion for her 
mother’s hand, Miss Fortune softly laid her own upon the child’s 
brow; but the quick sudden jerk of the head from under it told 
her how well* Ellen knew the one from the other ; and little as she 
cared for Ellen it was wormwood to her. 

Miss Fortune was not without offers of help during this sick time. 
Mrs. Van Brunt, and afterwards Mrs. Vawse, asked leave to come 
and nurse Ellen ; but Miss Fortune declared it was more plague than 
profit to her, and she couldn’t be bothered with having strangers 
about. Mrs. Van Brunt she suffered much against her will to come 
for a day or two ; at the end of that Miss Fortune found means to get 
rid of her civilly. Mrs. Vr.wsc she would not allow to stay an hour. 
The old lady got leave, however, to go up to the sick room for a few 
minutes. Ellen, who was then in a high fever, informed her that her 
mother was downstairs, and her Aunt Fortune would not let her 
come up ; she pleaded with tears that she might come, and entreated 
Mrs. Yawsc to take her aunt away and send her mother. Mrs. Vawse 
tfried to soothe her. Miss Fortune grew impatient. t 

“\Vhat € on earth’s the* use,” said she, “of talking to a child that’s 
out of her head ? She can’t hear reason ; that’s the way she gets into 
whcncvcr^hc fever’s on her. I have the pleasure of hearing that sort 
of thing all the time. Come away, Mrs. Vawse, and leave her, she 
can’t btf better any way than alone, and I £m in the room every other 
thing; she’s just a§ well quiet. Nobody knows,’* said Miss Fortun#, 
on her way downstairs, “nobody knows the blessing of taking care of.' 
other people’s children that ha’n’t tried it. I've tried it, to ipy heart’s 
chntcnt.” • * 

Mrs. Vawse sighed, but departed ifl silence. . ^ 

It was not when the fever was on her and delirium high that Elleftv 
most felt the want she then so pitifully made known. There wcttp&j 
otHfer times, when hq* head was aching, and weary and weak shiflA 
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still there, oh, how'she longed t^cn for the dear vionted face ; the old 
quiet smile that carried so much of comfort and assurance with it 
the voice that was like heaven’s music; the touch of that loved hand 
to which slie*had clung for scf many years ! Many and many were the . 
silent tears that rolled down and wet her pillow ; many a long-drawn 
sigh came from the very bottom of Ellen’s heart. Sh*e wondered sadly 
why Alice did not come to see her ; it was anotlfbr great grief added 
to the fojmcr. She never chose, however, to mention her name to 
her aunt. She kept her wonder and her sorrow to herself— all the 
hardor to bear for that. After two weeks Ellen began to mend, and 
then she became exceeding wfciry of being alone and shut up to her 
room. It was a pleasure to have her IJible and hymn-book lying upon 
the bed, and a great comfort when she was able to look at a few 
words ; but that was not very often, and she longed to sec somebody 
and hear something besides her aunt’s dry questions and answers. 

One afternoon Ellen was sitting, alone as usual, bolstered up in bed. 
Her little hymn-book was elapsed in ^*er hand ; though not equal to 
reading, she felt the touch of it a solace. Half dozing, half waking, 
she had been perfectly quiet for some time, when the sudden arhl not 
very gentle opening of the room door caused her to start and open 
her eyes. They opened wider than usuaJt for instead of her Aunt 
Fortune it was the figure of Miss Nancy Vawse that presented it- 
self. She came in briskly, and shutting* the door behind her 
advanced to the bedside. 

“ Well,” said she, “ there you are ! Why, youdook smarL enough. 
I’ve come to see you. Miss Fortune’s gone out, and she told me to 
come and take care of you ; so I’m going to spend the afternoon.” * 
There was a mischievous twinkle in Nancy’s eyes. Elleji for once 
in her life wished for her aunt’s presence. 

“ What are you doing ? ” 

“ Nothing,” saicjptfllcn. 

" Nothing, indeed ! It’s h fine thing to lie there and do nothing. 
You won’t get well ift a. hurry, I guess, will you? You look as well 
as I do this minute. Oh, I always knew you was a sham.” « 

“You ajp very much mistaken,” said Ellen, indignantly; “ I have 
been very sick, and I am not at all tfell yet” • 

“ Fiddle-de-dee ! it’s very nice to think so. Come, Ellen, try get- 
ting up a little. I believe you hurt yourself with sleeping. It’ll do 
}M9U good to be out of bed awhile ; come ! get up.” 

I^-Sift pulled Ellen’s arm as she spoke. 
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“Stop, Nancy, let* me alone ! ” cric^l Ellen, Struggling with all her 
r force ; “ I mustn’t get up ; what do you mean? I’m not able to sit up 
at all ; let me go ! ” 

She succeeded in freeing herself from Nancy’s grasp. 

“ Well, you’re an obstinate piece,” said the other; “have your own 
way. Hut mind, I’m left in charge of you ; is it time for you to take 
your physic ? ” * 

“ 1 am not taking any,” said Ellen. 

“ What arc you taking ?” 

“ Nothing but grticl and little things.” • 

“‘Gruel and little things.’ Well, it 'is lime for you to take some 
gruel or one of the little things ?” 

“ No, I don’t want any.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing ; people never know what’s good for them ; I’m 
your nurse now, and I’m going to give it to you when I think you 
want it. Let me feel your pulse — yes, your pulse says gruel is want- 
ing. I shall put some down tb f warm right away.” « 

“ I sha’n’t take it,” said Ellen. 

“That’s a likely story ! You’d better not say so. Look here, 
Ellen, you’d better mind how you behave ; you’re going to do just what 
I tell you. 1 know how tp manage you ; if you make any fuss I shall 
just tickle you finely,” said Nancy, as she prepared a bed of coals, and 
set the cup of gruel on it to get hot. 

Poor Ellen involuntarily curled up her feet under the bed-clothes, 
so as to get them as far as 'possible out of harm’s way. She judged 
the best thing was to keep quiet if she could ; so she said nothing 
Nancy was in great glee ; with something of the same spirit of mischief 
that a cat shows when sh«t has a captured mouse at the end of her paws. 
While the gruel was heating she spun round the room in quest of amuse- 
ment ; aqd her sudden jerks and flings from one place and thing to 
another had so much of lawlessness that Ellen was«n perpetual terror 
as to wfeat she might take it into her head*to do next. 

“ Where docs that door lead to ? ” . # 

“ 1 believe that one leads to the garret,” said Ellen. 

“ You believe so ? why don’t you say it docs, at once ?” 

* “ I haven’t been up totf cc.” * 

“ You haven’t ! you expect me to believe that I s’posc ? I am not 
quite such a gull as you take me for. What’s up there ?” 

“ I don’t know, of course.” 

** Of course ? I t^clare I don’t know what you’re up to exfetly 
but if you won’t tell me I’ll find out for myself pretty quick.” 
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She flung open % the»door and ran up ; and Ellen heard her feet 
trampling overhead from one ^nd of the house to the other ; and 
sounds too of pushing and pulling things over the floor ; it was plain* 
Nancy was rummaging. • 

“Well,” said Ellen, as she turned uneasily upon her bed, “it’s no* 
affair of mine ; I can’t hclft it, whatever she docs. Hut oh, won’t 
Aunt Fortune be angry ! ” • 

Nancy presently came down with her frock gathered up into a bag 
before her. 

“What do you think I have got here ?” said f he. “I s’pose you 
didn’t know there was a basket of fine hickory nuts up there in the 
corner? Was it you or Miss Fortune that hid them away so nicely? 

I s’pose she thought nobody would ever think of looking behind the 
great blue chest and under the feather bed, but it lakes me ! Miss 
Fortune was afraid of your stealing ’em, I guess, Ellen.” 

“She needn’t have been,” said Ellen, indignantly. 

“ No, I s’posc you wouldn’t take ’efh if you saw*’cm ; you wouldn’t 
eat ’em if they were cracked for you, would you ? ” 

She flung some on Ellen’s bed as she spoke. Nancy had seated 
herself on the floor, and using for a Jiammcr a piece of old iron she 
had brought down with her from the garret, she was cracking the nuts 
on the clean white hearth. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t,” said Ellen, throwing th$m back; “and you 
oughtn’t to crack them there, Nancy.” 

“What do you think I care?” said the pther, scornfully. She 
leisurely cracked and eat as many as she pleased of the nuts, bestow- 
ing^ the rest in the bosom of her frock. Ellen watched fearfully for her 
next move. If she shoujd open the little* door and get among her 
books and bo*cs ! . * 

Nancy’s first caje, however, was the cup of gruel. It was found too 
hot for any mdftal lips to bear, so it w^s set on one side to cool. 
Then taking up her rambling examination of the room, she^vent from 
window to window. • 

“ What fine big windows ! one might get in here easy enough. ^1 
declaref Ellen, some night I’ll set the ladder up against here, and the 
first thing you’ll sec will be me Coming ip. You’ll have me to sleep 
with you before you think.” • 

“ I’ll fasten my windows,” said Ellen. 

“ No, you won’t. You’ll do it a night or two, may be, but then 
you’ll forget it. I shall find them open when I come. Qfc, I’ll 
come ! ” • 
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“But I could call Aunt Fortune,” said Ellen,, 1 

“No, you could ft’t, ’cause if you Cjpoke a word I’d tickle you to 
( death ; that’s what I’d do. I know how to fix you off. And if you 
did call her I’ll just whap out of the jyindow and run off with my 
* ladder, and then you’d get a fine combing for disturbing the house. 
What’s in this trunk?” 

“Only my clothes and things,” said Eflcn. 

“ Oli goody ! that’s fine ; now I’ll have a look at ’em. That’s just 
what 1 wanted, only 1 didn’t know it. Where’s the key ? OH, here it 
is, sticking in, — that’s good.” 

“Oh, please don't!” said Ellen, railing herself on her elbows, 

“ they’re all in nice order, and you’ll get them all in confusion. Oh, 
do let them alone ! ” 

V You’d best be quiet, or I’ll come and sec you,” said Nancy ; “ I’m 
just going to look at ev erything in it, and if I find anything out of 
sorts, you’ll get it. What’s this ? ruffles, I declare ! ain’t you fine ! 
I’ll see how they lc?ok on me. . What a plague ! you ^haven’t a glass 
in the room. Never mind, — I a#*i used to dressing without a glass.” 

“ Oh, I wish you wouldn’t,” said Ellen, who was worried to the last 
degree at seeing her nicely done-up ruffles round Nancy’s neck. 

“ Don’t cry about it,” said Nancy, coolly, “ I ain’t agoing to cat ’m. 
My goodness ! what a fine Inood ! ain’t that pretty ? ” 

The nice blue hood was burned about in Nancy’s fingers, and well- 
looked at inside anti out. Ellen was in distress for fear it would go 
on Nancy’s head as well as tlic ruffles round her neck ; but it didn’t ; 
she flung it at length on one side, and went on pulling out one thing 
aft^r another, strewing them very carelessly about the floor. 

“What’s here? a pair of dirty stockings, as I am alive. Ain’t you 
ashamed to«put dirty stockings in your trunk ?” 

“They arc no such tiling,” said Ellen, who in her vexation was in 
danger of forgetting her fear,— w I’ve worn them buPi^pce.” 

“They’ve no business iif here, any how,”$aid Nancy, rolling them 
up in a hXrd ball and giving them a sudden fling at#!ilcn. They just 
missed her face and struck the wall beyond. lEllen seized them to 
throw back, but her weakness warned her she was not abjg and a 
moment reminded her of the folly of doing anything to rouse Nancy, 
who for the present was pretty quiet. JSllen lay upon her pillow and 
looked on, ready to cry with vexation. All her nicely stowed piles of. 
white clothes were ruthlessly hurled out and tumbled about ; her capes 
tried on ; her summer dresses unfolded, displayed, criticised. 
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The floor was littered with clothes in various states of disarrange- 
ment and confusion. The bottom of the trunk was reached at last, 
and then Nancy suddenly recollected her gruel and sprang to it. But 
it had growif cold again. * 

“This won’t do,” said Nancy, as she put it on the coals again, — 
“it must he just right ; it’ll warm soon, and then, Miss Ellen, you’re 
agoing to take it, whether or no. I hope yoti won’t give me the 
pleasure of pouring it down.” 

Meanwhile she opened the little door of Ellen’s study closet and 
went* in there, though Ellen begged her not. Shfc pulled the door to, 
and stayed some time perfectly quiet. Not able to sec or hear what 
she was doing, and fretted beyond measure that her work-box and 
writing-desk should be at Nancy’s mercy, or even feel the touch of 
her fingers, Ellen at last could stand it no longer but threw herself 
out of the bed, weak as she was, and went to sec what was going on. 
Nancy was seated quietly on the floor, examining with mifeh seeming 
interest the coretents of the work-bo.^* trying on t?ie thimble, cutting- 
bits of thread with the scissors, and marking the ends of the spools; 
with whatever like pieces of mischief her restless spirit could Mcvise ; 
but when Ellen opened the door she put the box from her and started 
up. 

“ My goodness me ! ” said she, “ this’ll never do. What are you out 
here for ? you’ll catch your death with those deardittle bare feet, and 
we shall have the mischief to pay.” 

As she said this she caught up Ellen ih her arms as if she had been 
a baby, and carried her back to the bed, where she laid her with two 
or Jfirce little shakes, and then proceeded to spread up the cloth*es 
and tuck her in all round. She then ran for the gruel. £llcn was in 
great question whether to give way to tears <>r vexation; but with 
some difficulty determined upon vexation as the best plan. Nancy 
prepared the grutffto her liking, and brought it to the bedside ; but to 
get it swallowed was aifbthcr matter. Nancy was resolvtd Ellen 
should take it. E&cnjhad less strength but quite as much obstinacy 
as her enemy, and she was equally resolved not to drink a drop? 
lietweenjaughing on Nancy’s part, and very serious anger on Ellen’s, 
a struggle ensued. Nancy tried to force.it down, but Ellen’s sfiut 
teeth were as firm as a vice, And the end was that two-thirds were 
bestowed on the sheet. Ellen burst into tears. Nancy laughed. 

• M Well, I do think,” said she, “ you arc one of the hardest customers 
v* I came across. 1 shouldn’t want to have^ the managing oPyou 
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when you get a litl/e bigger. Oh, the way Miss" Fortune will look 
when she comes in here will be a caution ! Oh, whjit fun ! ” 

Nancy shouted and clapped her hands. “ Come, stop crying ! ” 
, said she, “ what a baby you are ! what arc you crying for ? come 
stop ! I’ll make you laugh if you don’t” 

Two or three little applications of Nancy’s fingers made her words 
good, but laughing • was mixed with crying, and Ellen writhed in 
hysterics. Just then came a little knock at the door. Ellen did not 
hear it, but it quieted Nancy. She stood still a moment ; and then as 
the knock was repeated she called out boldly, u Come in ! ” Ellen 
raised her head “ to sec who there miglft be and great was the sur- 
prise of both and the joy of one as the tall form and broad shoulders 
of Mr. Van Brunt presented themselves. 

Oh, Mr. Van Brunt,” sobbed Ellen, “ I am so glad to sec you ! 
won’t you please send Nancy away ? ” 

“ What are you doing here ?” said the astonished Dutchman. 

“ Look and see, •Mr. Van Br&nt,” said Nancy, with«a smile of mis- 
chief’s own curling ; “ you won’t be long finding out, I guess.” 

“ Take yourself off, and don’t let me hear of your being caught here 
again.” , 

“ I’ll go when I’m readyj thank you,” said Nancy; “and as to the 
rest, I haven’t been caught the first time yet ; 1 don’t know what you 
mean.” * 

She sprang as she finished her sentence, for Mr. Van Brunt made 
a sudden movement tv catch* her then and there. He was foiled ; and 
then began a running chase round the room, in the course of which 
Nancy dodged, pushed, and sprang, with the power of squeezing by 
impassables and overleaping impossibilities, that to say the least of 
it was remarkable. The room was too shall for her, and she was 
caught at Jast. 

“ I vow !” said Mr. Van Brunt, as he pinioned ht^ands, “ I should 
like to sic you play blind-man’s-buff for once, if I waren’t the blind 
man.” # • 

* “ How’d >ou see me if you was?” said Nancy, scornfully. 

“ Now, Miss Ellen,” said Mr. Van Brunt, as he brought her to 
E Hen’s bedside, “ here sh<; is, safe ? what shall I do with her ?” 

“ If you will only send her away, and not let her come back, Mr. 
Van Brunt !” said Ellen, “ I’ll be so much obliged to you !” 

“ Let me go ! fJ said Nancy. “ I declare you are a real mean Dutch- 
man; Mr. Van Brunt.” 
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He took both her li*tnds in oijc, and laid the qjhcr lightly over her 
cars. • 

u I’ll let you go,” said he. “ Now, don’t you be caught here again* 
if you know what is good for* yourself.” 

He saw Miss Nancy out of the door, and then came back to Ellen, 
who was crying heartily agaia from nervous vexatidh. 

“ She’s gone,” said he. “ What has that wicked thing been doing, 
Miss E|Jen ? what’s the matter with you ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, “you can’t think how she has 
worried me ; she has been here this great whiles just look at all my 
things on the floor, and that Tsn’t the half.” 

Mr. Van Brunt gave a long whistle as his eye surveyed the tokens 
of Miss Nancy’s mischief-making, over and through which both she 
and himself had been chasing at full speed, making the state of lftat- 
ters rather worse than it was before. 

“ I do say,” said he, slowly, “that is too bad. I’d fix them up again 
for you, Miss •Ellen, if I knew how* but my hihids are almost as 
clumsy as my feet, and I see the marks of them there ; it’s too bad, 1 
declare ; I didn’t know what I was going on.” \ 

“ Never mind, Mr. Van Brunt,” saift Ellen ; “ I don’t mind what you 
have done a bit. I’m so glad to sec you ! ” 

She put out her little hand to him as she spoke. He took it in his 
own silently, but though he said and sh&wcd nothing of it, Ellen’s 
look and tone of affection thrilled his heart with pleasure. 

“ How do you do ?” said he, kindly. • « 

“ I am a great deal better,” said Ellen. “ Sit down, won’t you, 
M{. Van Brunt ! 1 want to see you a little.” • 

' Horses wouldn’t have drawn him away # after that. He sat down. 

“ Ain’t you going to be up again some of thgse days ? ’*said he. 

“ Oh, yes, I hope so,” said Ellen, sighing ; “ I am very tired 01 
lying here.” ^ % 

He looked round the room ; got up and mended the fire ;^then came 
an 1 sat down aglin.. 

“ I was up yesterday for a minute,” said Ellen, “ but the chair tirgd 
me so, J was glad to get back to bed again.” 

It was no wonder ; harder and* straighfcer-backcd chairs never were 
invented. Probably Mr. Van Brunt thought so. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to have a rocking-cheer?” said he suddenly, as 
if a bright thought had struck him. 

*“Oh, yes, how much 1 should !” said Ellen, with another long- 
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drawn breath ; “but there isn’t such,a thing in the house that ever I 
saw.” 

r “Aye, but there is in other houses, though,” said Mr. Van Brunt? 
with as near an approach to a smile ks his lips commonly made; 
•“wc J ll sec!” 

Ellen smiled more broadly. “ But fjon’t you give yourself any 
trouble for me,” saitLshe. 

“ Trouble, indeed !” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “ I don’t know anything 
about that.” 

The colour which excitement brought into Ellen’s face had faded 
away, and she had settled herself back against her pillow with an 
expression of weakness and weariness that the strong man saw and 
felt. 

^Wliat is there I can do for you?” said he, with a gentleness that 
seemed almost strange from such lips. 

“ If you would,” said Ellen, faintly, “ if you could be so kind as to 
read me a hymn, I** should be so glad. I’ve had nobody to read to 
me.” % 

Iler hand put the little book towards him as she said so. 

Mr. Van Brunt would vastly r:\ther anyone had asked him to plough 
an acre. He was to the full as much confounded as poor Ellen had 
once been at a request of his. lie hesitated, and looked towards 
Ellen, wishing for aji excuse. But the pale little face that lay there 
against the pillow, the drooping eyelids, the meek, helpless look of the 
little child, put all excuses outmf his head ; and though he would have 
chosen to do almost anything else, he took the book, and asked her 
“ Where ? ” She said anywhere ; and he took the first he saw. 

" Poor, weak-, and worthless, though I am, 

1 haye a rich almighty friend ; 

Jesus the Saviour is His name, 

• He freely loves, and without end,” 

“ Oh,” said Ellen, with a sigh of pleasure, And folding her hands on 
her breast, how lovely that is ! ” . * 

c Hc stopped, and looked at her a moment, and then went on with 
increased gravity. 

• “ i-Ie ransomed me frdln hell with blood, 

And by Ilis pow'r my foes controlled ; 
lie found me wand’ring far from God, 

And brought me to his chosen fold.” 

“ F*ld ! ” said Ellen, opening her eyes ; “ what is that i 
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“ It’s where shoe}} ar« penned, ain’t it ?” said Mjr. Van Brunt, after a 
pause. 9 * 

“Oh, yes,” said Kllen, “that’s it ; I remember ; that’s like what lie* 
said, ‘ I am the good shepherd, 1 and * the Lord is my shepherd ; ’ I 
know now. Go on, please.” 

He finished the hymn without more interruption? Looking again 
towards Ellen, he was surprised to see several huge tears finding their 
way down her cheeks from under the wet eyelashes. But she quickly 
wiped tlfem away. 

“\yhatdo you read them things for,” said he, “if they make you 
feel bad ? ” • 

“ Feel bad ! ” said Ellen. “ Oh, they don’t ; they make me happy ; 
I love them dearly. I never read that one before. You can’t think 
how much I am obliged to you for reading it to me. Will you lct*ne 
see where it is ? ” 

He gave it her. 

“Yes, there’s. his mark ! ” said Ellen, with sparkling eyes. “ Now, 
Mr. Van Brunt, would you be so ver^ good as to read it once more?” 

He obeyed. It was easier this time. She listened as before with 
closed eyes, but the colour came and # wcnt once or twice. 

“ Thank you very much,” she said, when he had done. “ Are you 
going ? ” 

“ I must ; I have some things to look after.” 

She held his hand still. 

“ Mr. Van Brunt, don’t you love hymns ? ” % 

“ I don’t know much about ’em, Miss Ellen.” 

“Mr. Van Brunt, are you one of that fold?” 

AVhatfold?” 

“The fold of Christ’s people. % 

“ I’m afeard not, Miss Kllen,” said he soberly, after a minute’s pause. 
- “Because,” sa^f Ellen, bursting into tears, “ 1 wish you were very 
much.” • • 

She carried the*gr$at brown hand to her lips before she let it go. 
He went without saying a word. But when he got out, he stopped 
and looked at a little tear she had left on the back of it. And he 
looked till one of his own fell there to kec& it company. • 
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CHAPTER* XXI. 

FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

« ' 

■Thk next day, about tlic middle of tlic afternoon, a light step crossed 
the shed, and the, great door opening gently, in walked Miss Alice 
Humphreys. The room was all “ redd up,” and Miss Fortune and her 
mother sat there at work ; one picking over white beans at the table, 
the other in her usual scat by the fire, and at her usual employment, 
which was knitting. Alice came forward and asked the old lady^how 
she did. t 

“ Pretty well — oh, pretty well 1 ” she answered, with a look of bland 
good-humour her face almost always wore, — “ and glad to see you,* 
deqr. Take a chair.” 

Alice did so, quite aware that the other person in the room was not 
glad to see her. 

“ And how goes £hc world with you, Miss Fortune ?” 

“ Humph ! it’s a queer kind ofl world, I think,” answered that lady, 
drily, sweeping some of the picked beans into her pan ; “ I get a’most 
sick of it sometimes.” 

“Why, what’s the matter ?” said Alice, pleasantly; “may I ask? 
Has anything happened to trouble you ?” 

“ Oh, no ! ” said the other somewhat impatiently ; “ nothing that’s 
any matter to anyone but myself ; it’s no use speaking about it.” 

“Ah! Fortune never woujd take the world easy,” said the old 
woman, shaking her head from side to side. 

“Now, do hush, mother, will you!” said the daughter, turning 
round upon her with startling sharpness of look and tone ; “take*the 
world easy !«you always difl ; I’m glad I aink like you.” 

“ I don’t think it’s £ bad way, after all,” said Alice ; “ what’s the 
use of takftig it hard, Miss Fortune?” ^ 

“ The way one goes on !* said that lady, jacking away at her beans 
very fast,^ind not answering Alice’s question ; “ I’m tired of it. Toil 
and drive from morning to night ; and what’s th*c end of it all ? ” 
•“Not much,” said Alice, gravely, “ if our toiling looks no farther 
thap this world. When we go w$ shall carry nothing away with 
us.” 

“ It’s a pity you warn’t a minister, Miss Alice,” said Miss Fortune, 
drily. 

“OJi, no, Miss Fortune,” said Alice, smiling ; “the family would^c 
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Overstocked. My fathg* is one, and my brother will be another ; a 
third would be too much. Youfnust be so good%s to let me preach 
-without taking orders.” % 

“ Well, I wish every miniver was as good a one as you’d make,” 
said Miss Fortune, her hard face giving way a little; “at any rate,, 
nobody’d mind anything you’d say, Miss Alice.” , 

“That would be unlucky, in one sense,” said Alice ; “but I believe I 
know what you mean. Hut, Miss Fortune, no one would dream the 
world wfcnt very hard with you. I don’t know anybody I think lives 
in mpre independent comfort and plenty, and has^ things more to her 
mind. I never come to the house that I’m not struck with the fine 
look of the farm and all that belongs to it.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady, nodding her head two or three times; 
“ Mr. Van Brunt is a good farmer —there’s no doubt .about that.” ^ 

. “ I wonder what he'd do,” said Miss Fortune, quickly and sharply as 
before, “ if there warn’t a head to manage for him ! Oh, the farm’s 
well enough, Mjss Alice — 'tain’t that j.everyone krymvs where his own 
shoe pinches.” • 

“ I wish you’d let me into the secret then, Miss Fortune I’m a 
cobbler by profession.” 

Miss Fortune’s ill-humour was givihg way, but something disagree- 
able seemed again to cross her mind. Hdr brow darkened. 

“ 1 say it’s a poor kind of world, and I*’m sick of it ! One may 
slave and slave one’s life out for other people, anffwliat thanks do you 
get?” . . 

“ There’s a little body upstairs, or I’m much mistaken, who will give 
you very sincere thanks for every kindness shown her.” 9 

Miss Fortune tossed her head, and brushing the refuse beans into 
her lap, she pushed back •her chair with a* jerk to go to tfie fire with 
them. * 

“ Much you kjp»w about her, Miss Alice ! Thanks, Indeed ! 1 
haven’t seen the sign of $uch a thing sinefc she’s been here, for all l 
have worked and* worked and had plague enough with ncr, 1 am 
sure.” 

“ Afte^all, Miss Fortune,” said Alice, soberly, “ it is not what we db 
for people that makes them love us ; everything depends on the way 
' things are done. A look of ]ove, a word of kindness, goes farther 
towards winning the heart than years of service without them.” 

“ Docs she say 1 am unkind to her?” asked Miss Fortune, fiercely. 
? Pardon me,” said Alice, “ words on her part are unnecessary ; it 
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is c.'isy to sec from ^our own that there is nodove' lost between you, 
and I am very sorry it is so.” 

• “Love, indeed!” said Miss Fortune, with tfreat indignation; 
“there never was any to lose, I ran assure you. She plagues the very 
*lifc out of me. Why, she hadn’t been here three days before she 
went off with that.girl Nancy Vawse that 1 had told her never to go 
near, and was gone yll night ; that’s the time she got in the brook. 
And if you’d seen her face when I was scolding her about it ! It was 
like seven thunderclouds. Much >ou know about it! I Jare say 
she’s very sweet to # you : that’s the way she is to everybody beside 
me — they all think she’s too good to live ; and it just makes me 
mad ! ” 

“She told me herself,’’ said Alice, “of her behaving ill another 
tint* 1 about her mother’s letter. Didn’t she ask your pardon? She 
said she would. 11 

“Yes,” said Miss Fortune, drily, “after a fashion.’ 7 

“ lias she had hur letter yet ?•’ a 

“ No.” • 

“ How is she to-day ?” 

“ Oh, she’s well enough — she’s sitting up. You can go up and see 
her.” % 

“ I will directly,” said Alice. “ llut now. Miss Fortune, I am going 
to ask a favour of you. Will you do me a great pleasure ? ” 

“ Certainly, Miss \licc. if I can.” 

“If you think Ellen has t bccn sufficiently punished for her ill- 
behaviour — if you do not think it right to withhold her letter still — 
will you let me have the pleasure of giving it to her ? I should take 
it as a grc.it favour to myself.” 

Miss Fortune made no land of reply to this, but stalked out of the 
room, and in a few minutes stalked in again with the letter, which she 
gave to Alice, only saying shortly, “ It came to me ift^ji letter from her 
father.” ^ * • 

“ You are willing she should have it ?” said Ahcc.» 

“Oh, yes ; do what you like with it.” 

% Alice now went softly upstairs. She found Ellen’s door a lijtle ajar, 
ami looking in, could sec Ellen seated in a rocking-chair, between the 
door and the fire, in her double-gown, and with her hymn-book in 
her hand. It happened that Ellen had spent a good part of that after- 
noon in crying for her lost letter ; and the face that she turned to the 
door £n hearing some slight noise outside was very white and tflpui 
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indeed ; and thougft it was placid, too, her eye searched the crack of 
the door with a kegn wistfulness that went to Alice’s heart. Hut as the 
door was gently pushed open, and the eye caught the figure that 
stood behind 1 it, the sudden# and entire change of expression took 
away all her powers of speech. Ellen’s face became radiant ; she 
rose from her chair, and as Aljpc came silently in and kneeling down 
to be near her took her in her arms, Ellen put both hers round Alice’s 
neck and laid her face there ; one was too happy and the other too 
touched to say a word. 

“ My poor child ! ” was Alice’s first expression. • 

“ No, I ain’t,” said Ellen, tightening the squeeze of her arms round 
Alice’s neck ; “ I am not poor at all now.” 

Alice presently rose, sat down in the rocking-chair, and took Ellen 
in her lap ; and Ellen rested her head on her bosom as she had been 
wont to do of old time on her mother’s. 

" I am too happy,” she murmured. Hut she was weeping, and the 
current of tears feemed to gather force? as it flowed? What was little 
Ellen thinking of just then ? Oh ! those times gone by, when she had 
sat just so ; her head pillowed on another as gentle a breast, kind 
arms wrapped round her, just as nojv ; the same little old dbuble- 
gown; the same weak helpless feeling; the same committing herself 
to the strength and care of another ; how much the same, and oh ! 
how much not the same ! And Ellen knew both* Hlessing as she 
did the breast on which she leaned, and the arms whose pressure she 
felt, they yet reminded her sadly of those? most loved and so very far 
away. 

" \yhat is the matter, my love ? ” said Alice, softly. • 

u I don’t know,” whispered Ellen. , 

M Are you so glad to see me ? or so sorry ? or \yhat is it ? if 
“ Oh, glad and sorry both, I think,” said Ellen, with a long breath, 
and sitting up. * # 

“ Have you wanted me so much, my poor child ? ” • 

“ I cannot tell youThow much,” said Ellen, her words cut short. 

44 And didn’t you know that I have been sick too ? What did you % 
think had become of me? Why, Mrs. Vawse was with me a whole 
week, and this is the first day I have? been al^e to go out.” • 

"Was that it?” said Ellen. M did wonder, Miss Alice, why you 
’did not come to see me; but I never liked to ask Aunt Fortune, 
because— — ” 

"Jjfecause what?” 
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“ I don’t know a£ I ought to sa>;. what I -.was going to. I had a 
feeling she; would hr glad about what T was sorry about. 

“ Don’t know that you ought to say,” said Alice. “ Remember, you 
are to study Knglish with me.” 

Kllen smiled a glad smile. 

“ And you have had a weary two weeks of it, haven’t you, dear?” 

“Oh," said Kllcni, with another long-drawn sigh, “how weary! 
Part of that time, to be sure, I was out of my head; but I have got so 
tired lying here all alone; Aunt Fortune routing in and out was just as 
good as nobody.” j » 

“ Poor child ! ” said Alice, “you have' had a worse time than I.” 

“ I used to lie and watch that crack in the door at the foot of my 
bed,” said Kllen, “and I got so tired of it I hated to see it, but when 
I Opened my eyes I couldn't help looking at it, and watching all the 
little ins and outs in the crack till 1 was as sick of it as could be. 
And then if I looked towards the windows 1 would go right to count- 
ing the panes, fir&t up and down, and then across. There was only 
the fire that 1 didn't get tired of looking at; I alwavs liked to lie and 
look at that, except when it hurt my eyes. And, oh, how I wanted to 
see you, .Miss Alice ! You can’t think how sad I fell that you didn’t 
come to sec me. 1 couldn’t think what could be the matter.” 

“ I should have been with you, dear, and not have left you, if I had 
not been tied at home myself.” 

“So 1 thought ; and that made it seem so very strange. Put, oh !” 
said Kllen, her face suddenly brightening, “don’t you think, Mr. Van 
Brunt came up to sec me last night ? Wasn’t it good of him? He even 
s 4 at down and read to me ; only think of that. And isn’t he kind ? He 
asked if I would like a forking -chair ; and of course 1 said ye&, for 
these othcl chairs ary dreadful, they break my back ; and this morn- 
ing, the first thing I knew, in walked Mr. Van Brunt with this nice 
rocking-chair. Just get up and see how nice it isNqyou see the back 
is cushioned, and the elbows, as well as the seat ; it’s queer-looking, 
ain’t it ? but it’s very comfortable. Wasn’t it good of him ?” 
v “It was very kind, I think. But do you know, Kllen, 1 am going to 
have a quarrel with you ? ” b 

• “ What about ? ” said E]}cn. “ h don’t believe it’s anything very bad* 
for you look pretty good-humoured, considering.” 

“ Nothing very bad,” said Alice, “ but still enough to quarrel about/ 
You have twice said 4 ain't ’ since I have been here;” 

*V£)h,” said Kllen, laughing, “ is that all ? ” 
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“ Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘and my I^iglish cars don't Jike it at all.” 

‘‘ Then they shan't hear it,” said Ellon, kissing her. “ 1 don't know 
what makes me say it : l ne' er used to. Hut I've got more to tell* 
you; I've had more visitor** Who do you think came to see me? — 
you’d ne\ or guess — Nancy Vawse! —Mr. Van Hrunt came in the very 
nick of time, when l was a^nost worried to dcatlf with her. Only 
think of her coming up here ! unknown to evcrylnnly. And she stayed 
an age, and how she did go on. She cracked nuts on the hearth ; she 
got every stitch of my clothes out of my trunk and scattered them 
ovcr«the floor; she tried to make me drink gruel* till between us we 
spilled it oi! the bed; and sh£ had begun to tickle me when Mr. Van 
Hrunt came. Oh, wasn’t I glad to see him ! And when Aunt fortune 
came up and saw it all she was as angry as she could be; and .said it 
was my fault the whole of it ! that if I hadn’t scraped actpiaintaflce 
with Nancy when she had forbidden me all this would ne\er have 
happened.” 

“There is some truth in that, isn’t t litre, Kllen?** 

“Perhaps so; but I think it might*all ha\e happened whether or 
no. Oh, I have been so tired to-day, Miss Alice ! Aunt fortune 
lias been in such a bad humour.” # N 

“What put her in a bad humour?” 

“ Why, all this about Nancy in the first place ; and then I know she 
didn’t like Mr. Van Hrunt’s bringing the nfeking-ghair forme. And 
then Mrs. Van Hrunt’s coining — I don’t think she liked that. Oh, Mrs. 
Van Hrunt came to see me this morning? and 1 wrought me a custard. 
How many people are kind to me ! — everywhere I go.” 

“ 1 hope, dear Ellen, you don’t forget whose kindness sends theTn 
all.* 

“ I don’t, Miss Alice ; I Always think of that now\” • 

“Then I hope you can bear unkindness from one poeg woman, 
without feeling aof ill-will towards her in return.” 

“ 1 don’t think 1 feel ill-will towards her,” "said Ellen ; “ 1 always try 
as hard as 1 can nt>t to ; but I can’t //Xv* her, Miss Alice ; and I do 
get out of patience.” m 

“ But remember, ‘ charity sufifereth long and is kind.* ” 

“And I try all the while, dear Miss Alit^c, to keep down my bad 
feelings,” said Ellen, her eyes watering as she spoke ; “ I try and pray 
to get rid of them, and I hope 1 shall by-and-by.” 

Alice drew her closer. 

“A have felt very sad part of to-day,” said Ellen presently ; “Aunt 

• % 2 
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Fortune, and my being so lonely, and my pooi^Ietter, altogether ; but 
t part of the time I felt a great deal better. I was learning that lovely 
hymn,— do you know it, Miss Alice? ‘Poor, weak, and worthless, 
r though I am*?— * 

Alice went on : — 

" 1 I have a rich almighty friend, 

1 Jesus the Saviour is Ilis name, 

He freely loves and without end .' n 

J « 

“ Oh, dear Ellen, whoever can say that has no right to be unhappy. 
No matter what happens, we have enough to be glad of.” . 

“And then I was thinking of those words in the Psalms,— ‘ Blessed 
is he whose transgression is forgiven ; whose sin is covered.’” 

? Oh, yes, indeed!” said Alice. “It is a shame that any trifles 
should worry much those whose sins arc forgiven them and who are 
the children of the great King. Poor Miss Fortune never knew 
the sweetness of those words. t We ought to be sorry for her, and pray 
for her, Ellen ; and never, never, even in thought, return evil for evil. 
It is not like Christ to do so.” 

“ I will not, I will not, if I can help it,” said Ellen. 

“ You can help it ; but there rs only one way. Now, Ellen dear, I 
have three pieces of news for you that I think you will like. One con- 
cerns you, another myself, and the third concerns both you and my- 
self. Which will you have first ? ” 

“ Three pieces of good news ! ” said Ellen with opening eyes ; “ I 
think I’ll have my pfirt first.” 

* Directing Ellen’s eyes to her pocket, Alice slowly made the corner 
of the letter show itself. Ellen’s colour came and went quick as i^was 
drawn forth ; but when it' was fairly out apd she knew it again, she 
flung herself upon it with a desperate eagerness Alice had not looked 
for ; she fras startled at the half-frantic way in which the child clasped 
and kissed it, weeping bitterly at the same time. *Pier transport was 
almost lfysterical. She had opened the letter, but she was not able to 
read a word ; and quitting Alice’s arms she threw herself* upon the 
"bed, sobbing in a mixture of joy and sorrow that seemed to takeaway 
hpr reason. Alice looked on surprised a moment, but only ft moment, 
and turned away. 1 

When Ellen was .able to begin her letter the reading of it served to 
throw her back into fresh fits of tears. Many a word of Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s went so to her little daughter’s heart ttyit its very inmost 
chords of love and tciderness were wrung. It is true the letter Van \ 
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short and very simple f but it cfme from her mcfchcr’s heart ; it was 
written by her mother’s hand ; and the very old- remembered hand- 
writing had mighty power to move her. She was so wrapped up in® 
her own feelings that through it all she never noticed that Alice was # 
not near her,* that Alice did not speak to comfort her. When the letter 
had been read time after time, and wept over agafh and again, and 
Ellen at last was folding it up for the present, she bethought herself 
of her fyend and turned to look after her. Alice was sitting by the 
window, her face hid in her hands, and as Ellen drew near she was 
surprised to sec that her tears were flowing and *hcr breast heaving. 
Ellen came quite close, and softly laid her hand on Alice’s shoulder. 
But it drew no attention. 

“Miss Alice,” said Ellen, almost fearfully, “dear Miss Alice,” and 
her own eyes filled fast again, “ what is the matter ? won’t you tell the ? 
Oh, don’t do so ! please don’t ! ” 

• “ I will not,” said Alice, lifting her head ; u I am sorry I have 
troubled you, dear ; I am sorry I coijjfl not help it* 

She kissed Ellen, who stood anxious and sorrowful by her side, and 
brushed away her tears. 

“What is the matter, dear Miss. Alice? what has happened to 
trouble you ? won’t you tell 1116?” Ellen was almost crying herself. 

Alice came back to the rocking-chair, and took Ellen in her arms 
again ; but she did not answer her. Leaning hcr/acc against Ellen’s 
forehead she remained silent. Ellen ventured to ask no more 
questions; but lifting her hand once or - twice •caressingly to Alice’s 
face she was distressed to find her cheek wet still. Alice spoke at 
last. • 

“It isn’t fair not to tell you what is the giatter, dear Ellen, since I 
have let you see me sorrowing. It is nothing new, nor # anything I 
would have otherwise if I could. It is only that I have hac^a mother 
once, and have lest her ; and you have brought back the old time so 
strongly, that I could not command myself.” # 

Ellen felt a hot fear .drop upon her forehead, and again ventured to 
speak her sympathy only by silently stroking Alice’s cheek. # 

“ It is all passed now,” said Alice, “ it is all well. I would not have 
her back again. 1 shall go to her 1 hope hy-and-by.” • 

“ Oh no ! you must stay with me,” said Ellen, clasping both arms 
round her. 

There was a long silence, during which they remained locked in 
eac£ other’s arms. 
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“ Ellen dear,” saicf* Alice at length, (■ we are 60 th motherless, for the 
present at least — both of us almost alone ; I think ()od has brought us 
together to be a comfort to each other. \Ve will be sisters while He 
•permits us to be so. Don’t call me Miss Alice any more. You shall 
be my little sister .and I will be your elder sister, and my home shall 
be your home as well.” * 

Ellen’s arms were drawn very close round her companion at this, 
but she said nothing, and her face was laid in Alice’s bosom# There 
was another very long pause. Then Alice spoke in a livelier 
tone. r r 

“ Come, Ellen ! look up ; you and I have forgotten ourselves ; it 
isn’t good for sick people to get down in the dumps. Look up and let 
me, see these pale checks. Don’t you want something to cat?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen, faintly. 

“ What would you say to a cup of chicken broth ?’* 

“ Oh, I should like it very mpcli ! ” said Ellen, with new energy. 

“ Margery made me some particularly nice, as she always docs ; 
and I took it into my head a little might not come amiss to you ; so I 
resolved to stand the chance of Sharp’s jolting it all over me, and I 
rode down with a little pail of if on my arm. Let me rake open these 
coals and you shall have some directly.” 

“ 1 am so much obliged to you,” said Ellen, “ for do you know I 
have got quite tired of gruel, and panada I can’t bear.” 

“Then I am very glad 1 brought it.” 

While it was warming Alice washed Ellen’s gruel cup and spoon ; 
and presently she had the satisfaction of seeing Ellen eating the broth 
with that keen enjoyment none know but those that have been «sick 
and are getting well. Shb smiled to see her gaining strength almost 
in the very act of swallowing. 

“ Ellen,* h said she, presently, “ I have been considering your dressing- 
table. It looks rather doleful. I’ll make you a present of some dimity, 
and when you come to see me you shall make a cpvcr of it that will 
reach down to the floor and hide those long legs.” 

* “ That wouldn’t do at all,” said Ellen ; “ Aunt Fortune would go off 
info all sorts of fits.” , 

“ What about ? ” 

“Why, the washing, Miss Alice— to have such a great thing to wash 
every now and then. You can’t think what a fuss she makes if I have 
morg than just so many white clothes in the wash every week.” ^ 

“ That's too bad,” sflid Alice. “ Suppose you bring it up to me — it 
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wouldn’t be often — and Ml havf it washed for ymi, if you care enough 
about it to take tlic trouble.” • 

“Oh, indeed I do !” said* Ellen ; “ I should like it very much, and 
I’ll get Mr. yan Brunt to— no, I can’t, Aunt Fortune won't lc*r*me ; f 
was going to say I would get him to saw off tho legs and make it 
lower for me, and then my circssing-box would $tand so nicely on the 
top. Maybe 1 can yet. (Mi, I never showed you my boxes and things.” 

Elleif brought them all out and displayed their beauties. In the 
course of going over the writing-desk she came Jo the secret drawer 
and a little money in it. • 

“ Oh, that puts me in mind,” she said. “ Miss Alice, this money is 
to be spent for some poor child ; now I’ve been thinking that Nancy 
has behaved so to me I should like to give her something to show her 
that I don’t feel unkindly about it ; what do you think would be a 
good thing?” 

“ I don’t know, Ellen ; I’ll take thc-mattcr into consideration.” 

“ Do you think a Bible would do P” 

“ Perhaps that would do as well as anything ; I’ll think about it.” 
n I should like to do it very much, said Ellen, “for she ha^ vexed 
me wonderfully.” . * 

“ Well, Ellen, would you like to hear my other pieces of news ; or 
have you no curiosity ?” • 

“ Oh yes, indeed,” said Ellen ; “ I had forgotten it entirely ; what is 
it, Miss’ Alice?” • # 

“ You know I told you one concerns only myself, but it is great news 
to me. I learnt this morning that my brother will coii)c to spend the 
holidays with me. It is many months since 1 have seen him.” 

“Does he live faraway^?” said Ellen. * • 

“ Yes ; he has gone far away to pursue his studies, and cannot come 
home often. TJ:c other piece of news is that I intend, if you have 
no objection, to ask Mis:* Fortune’s leave to have you spenc^thc holi- 
days with me too*” 

“Oh, delightful 1” *said Ellen, starting up and clapping her hands, 
and thep throwing them round her adopted sister’s neck ; “ dear 
Alice, how good you are 1 ” • • 

“Then I suppose I may reckon upon your consent,” said Alice, 
“and I’ll speak to Miss Fortune without delay.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear Miss Alice; how glad I am 1 I shall be 
h^ppy all the time from now till then tninking of it. You^rcn’t 
going?” 
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“ I must.” % 

“ Ah, don’t go yet ! Sit down again ; you know you’re my sister — 
‘don’t you want to read mamma’s letter ? ” 

% “If you please, Ellen, I should like it Very much.” ' 

She sat down, and Ellen gave her the letter, and stood by while she 
read it, watching 'her with glistening eyes ; and though as she saw 
Alice’s fill her own •overflowed again, she hung over her still to the 
last ; going over every line this time with a new pleasure. # 

“ Nkw York, Saturday Nov. 22, 18--. 
“My Dkar KllkA, # % 

“ 1 meant to have written to you before, but have been 
scarcely able to do so. I did make one or two efforts which came to 
nothing ; I was obliged to give it up before finishing anything that 
could be called a letter. To-day I feel much stronger than I have at 
any time since your departure. 

“ I have missed ^you, my dear child, very much. There is not an 
hour in the day, nor a half hour^that the want of you 'does not come 
home to my heart ; and I think I have missed you in my very dreams. 
This separation is a very hard thing to bear. But the hand that has 
arranged it does nothing amiss; we must trust Him, my daughter, 
that all will be well. I feel it is well, though sometimes the thought 
of your dear little face is almost too much for me. I will thank God 
I have had such a 'blessing so long, and I now commit my treasure 
to Him. It is an unspeakable comfort to me to do this, for nothing 
committed to His cai\i is ever forgotten or neglected. Oh, my 
daughter, never forget to pray ; never slight it. It is almost my only 
refuge, now I have lost you, and it bears me up. How often — hpw 
often, thrdugji years gone fey, when heart-siqk and faint, I have fallen 
on my knees, and presently there have been as it were, drops of cool 
water sprinkled upon my spirit’s fever. Learn to love prayer, dear 
Ellen, and then you ^’ill have a cure for all the sorrows of life. And 
keep this letter, that if ever you are like to ‘forget it, your mother's 
testimony may come to mind again. 

«“ My tea, that used to be so pleasant, has become a sad meal to me. 

I drink it mechanically and set down my cup, remembering dhly that 
the 'dear little hand which m»ed to minister to my wants is near me no 
more. My child ! my child ! words are poor to express the heart’s 
yearnings ; my spirit is near you all the time. 

“ Your old gentleman has paid me several visits. The day after 
you wSnt fame some boautiful pigeons. I sent word back that you " 
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were no longer here t6 enjoy tys gifts, and thcgicxt day he came to 
see me. He has $hown himself very kind. And all this, dear Ellen, 
had for its immediate cause your proper and lady-like behaviour in thef 
store. Thaf thought has LCen sweeter to me than all the old gentle- 
man’s birds and fruit. 1 am sorry Lo inform you that though 1 have" 
seen him so many times I an} still perfectly ignorant of his name. 

M We set sail Monday, in the England. Your efat her has secured a 
nice state-room for me, and 1 have a store of comforts laid up for the 
voyage. So next week you may imagine me out on the broad ocean, 
with*nothing but sky and clouds and water to be seen around me, 
and probafily much too sick to look at those. Never mind that ; the 
sickness is good for me. 

“ I will write you as soon as I can again, and send by the first con- 
veyance. 

“And now, my dear baby — my precious child- farewell. May the 
blessing of God be with you !— Your affectionate mother, 

• / “ E. "Montgomery.” 

“ You ought to be a good child, Ellen,” said Alice, as she dashed 
away some tears. “ Thank you for letting me see this ; it has been a 
great pleasure to me.” 

“ And now,” said Ellen, 1 you feel as if you knew mamma a 
little.” 

“Enough to honour and respect her very mucTi. Now, good-bye, 
my love ; I must be at home before it B is late. I will sec you again 
before Christmas comes.” 


CHAPTER XXIJ. 

SHOWS HOW MR. VAN HRUNT COULl> HE SHAfcP ON SOJJF, THINGS 

To Ellen’s sorrow'she was pronounced next morning well enough to 
come downstairs ; her auirt averring that “ it was no use to l^ep a fire 
burning up there fbr nothing.” She must get up and dress in the cold 
again; and winter had fairly set in now ; the 19th of December rose 
dear and«keen. Ellen looked sighingly at the heap of ashes and the 
dead brands in the fireplace wherl the bright little fire had blazed -so 
' cheerfully the evening before. • But regrets did not help the matter ; 
and shivering she began to dress as fast as she could. Since her ill- 
ness a basin and pitcher had been brought into her room, so the wash- 
ingrfit the spout was ended for the present ; an<J though the basin had 
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no place but a chafc, and the pitch A- must stand on the floor, Elleit 
'thought herself too happy. Hut how cold it was .* The wind swept 
past her windows, giving wintry shakes to the panes of glass, and 
• through many an opening in the wooden frame-work of the house it 
came in and saluted Ellen's bare arms and neck. She hurried to 
finish her dressing, and wrapping her* double-gown over all, went 
down to the kitchen? It was another climate there. A great fire was 
burning that it quite cheered Ellen’s heart to look at it ; and the air 
seemed to be full of coffee and buckwheat cakes ; Ellen almost 
thought she should*get enough breakfast by the sense of smell. 

“Ah! here you are,” said Miss Fortune. “What have you got 
that thing on for?” 

“It was so cold upstairs,” said Ellen, drawing up her shoulders. 

“ Well, ’tain’t cold here ; you’d better pull it off right away. You’ll • 
be warm enough directly, breakfast ’ll warm you.” 

Ellen felt almost inclined tq quarrel with the breakfast that w r as 
offered in exchange for her rmnforlablc wrapper ; she pulled it off, 
however, and sat down without saying anything. Mr. Van brunt put 
some cakes on her plate. 

“ If breakfasts agoing to warm you,” said he, “make haste and get 
something down ; you're as blue as skim milk.” 

“Am I ?” said Ellen, laughing ; “ I feci blue ; but I can’t cat such a 
pile of cakes as tha\, Mr. Van brunt.” 

As a general thing the meals at Miss Fortune’s were silent solemni- 
ties; an occasional consultation, or a few questions and remarks about 
fibrin affairs, being all that ever passed. The breakfast this morning 
was a singular exception to the common rule. • 

“I am ii^a regular quaftdary,” said the mistress of the house, when 
flic meal about lkaif over, “how I am ever going to get those 
apples aiftl sausage-meat done. If I go to doing % ’em myself I shall 
about get through by spring.” 

“ Wh/don’t you make a bee?” said Mr. Van burnt. 

“Ain’t enough of cither on ’em to make it* worth while. I ain’t 
ftgoing to have all the bother of a bee without something to show 
foj’t.” 

“ Turn ’em both into onfc,” suggested her counsellor, “let ’em pare 
apples in one room and cut pork in t'other.” 

“ but 1 wonder who ever heard of such a thing before?” said Miss 
Fortune, pausing with her cup of coffee half-way to her lips. Presently, 
huwc\ei^ it was carried to her mouth, drunk off, and set down with an 
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air of determination. “ I don’t rare,” said she, “ R* it never was heard 
of. I’ll do it for *once anyhow. Hut I won’t have them to tea, mind # 
you; I’d rather throw apples^ and all into the fire at once. I’ll have 
but one plague of setting tables, and that 1 won’t have ’em to tea.* 
I’ll make it up to ’em in the supper though.” a 

“ I’ll take care to publish tflat,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“ Don’t you go and do such a thing,” said Miss Fortune, earnestly. 
“ I’ll go«round and ask ’em myself to come Monday evening.” 

“ Monday evening - then I suppose you’d like to have up the sleigh 
this afternoon. Who’s coming ?” 

“ I don’t know ; I han't asked ’em yet.” 

“They’ll every soul come that’s asked, that you may depend.” 

Miss Fortune bridled a little at the implied tribute to her house- 
keeping. 

“ If I was some folks I wouldn’t let people know I was in such a 
mighty hurry to get a good supper/ 1 s|jc observed, gather scornfully. 

“ Humph 1” said Mr. Van Brunt; I think a good supper ain’t a 
bad thing: and I’ve no objection to folks knowing it.” 

“Pshaw ! I didn’t mean jw,” said Miss Fortune; “ I was thinking 
of those Lawsons, and other fylks.” • x 

“ If you’re agoing to ask them to your bee you ain’t of my mind.” 

“Well, I am though,” replied Miss Fortune; “there’s a good many 
hands of ’em; they can turn off a good lot of worl? in an evening; and 
they always lake care to get me to their bees. I may as well get 
something out of them in return if I can.” * 

“They’ll reckon on getting as much as they can out o’ _jw, if ttycy 
come, there’s no sort of doubt in my mind. It’s my belief Mirny 
Lawson will kill herself sgmc of these days? upon green cyrn.” 

“ Well, let them kill themselves if they like*,” said Miss Fortune; 
“I am sure I am willing; there’ll be enough ; I ain’t agoing to mince 
matters when once I begin. Now, let me sec. There’s live of the 
Lawson’s to begin with— I suppose they’ll all come; Bill •Iluflf, and 
Jany, that’s seven, aitd the Hitchcocks, there’s three of them, that'll 
make ten ” -• 

“ Denhison’s ain’t far from there,” said Mr. Van Brunt. “ Dan 
Dennison’s a fine hand at a’most anything^ in doors or out.” 

“Well, I guess I’ll let the* Dennison’s come,” said Miss Fortune; 
“that makes twelve, and you and your mother are fourteen, 
suppose that man Marshchalk will come dangling along after the 
Hitchcocks.” » . * 
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“ To be sure he will ; and his aun Miss Janet, will come with him 
most likely.” 

• “ Well, there’s no help for it,” said Miss Fortune. “That makes 

sixteen.” ' 1 

“Will you ask Miss Alice?” 

“ Not I ! she’s 'another of your proud set. I don’t want to see any- 
body that thinks she’s going to do me a favour by coming.” 

Ellen’s lips opened, but wisdom came in time to stop the words 
that were on her tongue. It did not, however, prevent tfic quick 
little turn of her head which showed what she thought, and the pale 
cheeks were for a moment bright enough. 

“She is, and I don’t rare who hears it,” repeated Miss Fortune. 

“ I suppose she’d look as sober as a judge too if she saw cider on the 
tabie ; they say she won’t touch a drop ever, and thinks it’s wicked ; 
and if that ain’t setting oneself up for better than other folks I don’t 
know what is.” 

“I saw her paring apples at the Huffs’ though,”., said Mr. Van 
Brunt, “and as pleasant as "anybody; but she didn’t stay to 
supper.” 

“ I’d ask Mrs. Vawsc if I could get word to her,” said Miss 
Fortune; “but I can never travel up that mountain. If I get a 
sight of Nancy I’ll tell her.” 

“There she is, then,” said Mr. Van Brunt, looking towards the 
little window that opened into the shed. And there indeed was the 
face of Miss Nancy pressed* flat against the glass, peering into the 
room. Miss Fortune beckoned to her. 

1,1 That is the most impudent, shameless, outrageous piece of — — 
What were you doing at the window ?” said she, as Nancy came in. 

“ Looking" at you, Miss Fortune,” said Nancy, coolly. “ What have . 
you been talking about this great while? If there had only been a 
pane of glass broken I neejdn’t have asked.” 

“ Hold*, your tongue,” said Miss Fortune,* “and listen to me. You 
tell your granny I am going to have a bee here nexf Monday evening, 
s^nd ask her if she’ll come to it.” 

Nancy nodded. “If it’s good weather,” she added, conditionally. - 
*Stop, Nancy!” said ^liss Fdrtune, “here!”— for Nancy was 
shutting the door behind her. “ As sure as you come here Monday ; 
night without your grandma you'll go out of the house quicker than , 
you come in ; see if you don’t ! ” 

With another gracious nod and smile Nancy departed. 
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“Well," said Mr! Vjfti Brunt.frising, “ Til despatch this business 
downstairs, and then I’ll bring up the sleigh. The pickle’s ready I 
suppose?" 

“No, it aift’t,” said Miss l^>rtune, “ I couldn’t make it yesterday; 
but it’s all in the kettle, and I told Sam to make a fire downstairs, so 
you can put it on when you gp down. The kits are all ready, and the 
salt, and everything else.” » 

Mr. Vjn Brunt went down the stairs that led to the lower kitchen ; 
and Miss Fortune, to make up for lost time, set about her morning’s 
work* with even an uncommon measure of activity. Ellen, in con- 
sideration other being still wdhk, was not required to do anything. 
She sat and looked on, keeping out of the way of her bustling aunt 
as far as it was possible ; but Miss. Fortune’s gyrations were of that 
character that no one could tell five minutes beforehand what she 
might consider “ in the way.” Ellen wished for her quiet room again. 
Mr. Van Brunt’s voice sounded downstairs in tones of business; what 
could lie be about ? it must be very uncommon business that kept him 
in the house. Ellen grew restless wifli the desire to go and see, and 
to change her aunt’s company for his ; and no sooner was Miss For- 
tune fairly shut up in the buttery at^ some secret work than ^Ellcn 
gently opened the door at the •head of the lower stairs and looked 
down. Mr. Van Brunt was standing at the bottom and he looked up. 

“May I come down there, Mr. Van Brum ?” said Ellen, softly. 

“ Come down here ? to be sure you may 1 You may always come 
straight where I am without asking any questions.” 

Ellen went down. But before she reached the bottom stair she 
stopped with almost a start, and stood fixed with such a horrified face 
that neither Mr. Van Brunt nor Sam Larkins, who was there, could 
help laughing. * § • 

“What’s the matter?" said the former, “ they’re all dead enough, 
Miss Ellen, you needn’t be scared/’ 

Three enormous hogs which had been kified the day beforp greeted 
Ellen’s eyes. They lay in different parts of the room, with each a cob 
in his mouth. A fourth lay stretched upon his back on the kitchen 
table, which was drawn out into the middle of the floor. Ellen stodfl 
fast on the stair. • . 

“ Have they been killed ! ” was her first astonished exclamation, to 
which Sam responded with another burst. 

“Be quiet, Sam Larkins,’’ said Mr. Van Brunt. “ Yes, Miss Ellen, 
Sihafve been killed sure enough.” 




“ And what’s goi^g to be done wit^ them nQ.w ? ’* said Ellen. 

“ I am just going to cut them up and lay them down. Bless my 

• heart ! you never see nothing of the kind before, dicl you?” 

“ No,” said Ellen. “What do you mean by ‘laying , them down, 

• Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ Why, laying iem down in salt for jiork and hams. You want to 
see the whole operation, don’t you? c Well, here's a seat for you. 
You’d better fetch that painted coat o’ yourn and wrap round you, for 
it ain’t quite so warm here as upstairs; but it’s getting warmer. Sam, 
just you shut that door to, and throw on another log.” , 

Sam built up as large a fire as could *bc made under it very large 
kettle that hung in the chimney. When Ellen came down in her 
wrapper she was established close in the chimney corner; and Mr 
Van Brunt, not thinking her quite safe from the keen currents of 
air that would find their way into the room, despatched Sam for an 
old buffalo robe that lay in the shed. This he himself with great care 
wrapped round her, feet and chair and all, and secured it in various 
places with old forks. He declArjed then she looked for all the world 
like an Indian, except her face, and in high good-humour he went 
to cutting up the pork, and Ellen from out of her buffalo robe watched 
him. 

When the cutting up was all done, the hams and shoulders were 
put in a cask by themselves and Mr. Van Brunt began to pack down 
the other pieces in the kits, strewing them with an abundance of 
salt. % i 

“ What’s the use of putting all that salt with the pork, Mr. Van 
Brunt ? ” said Ellen. 

“ It wouldn’t keep good without that ; it would spoil very quick?’ 

“Arc yotf going to do tfie hams in the salnc way?” 

“No; Jjiey’rc to go in that pickle over the fire.” 

“ In this kettle ? what is in it?” said Ellen. 

“You^iust ask Miss Fortune about that; sugar and salt and salt- 
petre and molasses, and I don’t know what all.” • 

“ And will this make the hams so different from the rest of the 
pork ? ” 

** No ; they've got to be smoked after they have laid in that for a 
while.” 

“ Smoked 1” said Ellen ; “ how ?” 

“ Why, ha’n’t you been in the smoke-house ? The hams has to be 
takeo»out of the pickle and hung up there ; and then we make a ljftlq 
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fire of oak chips .and kcip it burning night and day for three or four 
weeks.” 

“How very curious ! ” said Kllcn. “ Then it’s the smoke that gives 
them that nioe taste? I nev^r knew smoke was good for anything 
before.” 

“Ellen !” said the voice of IVfiss Fortune from the lop of the stairs, 
“ come right up here this minute ! you’ll catch your death 1 ” 

Ellen’s countenance fell. 

“ There’s no sort of fear of that, ma’am,” said Mr. Van Brunt quietly, 
“ancl Miss Ellen is fastened up so she can’t get loose ; and I can’t let 
her out just*now.” ♦ 

The upper door was shut again pretty sharply, but that was the only 
audible expression of opinion with which Miss Fortune favoured them. 

“ 1 guess my leather curtains keep off the wind, don’t they?” s^id 
Mr. Van Brunt. 

•“ Yes, indeed they do,” said Ellen, “ I don’t feel a breath ; I am as 
warm as a toast* Mr. Van Brunt.” • , 

“ I thought that ’ere old buffalo h/ifl done its work,” said he, “ but 
I’ll never say anything is good for nothing again. Have you found 
out where the apples are yet ? ” x 

“ No,” said Ellen. 

“Ha’n’t Miss Fortune showed you? Well, it’s time you’d know. 
Sam, take that little basket and go fill it at the bin.” 

Sam went into the cellar, and presently returned with the basket 
nicely filled. He handed it to Ellen. # 

“Are all these for me?” she said in surprise. 

“ Every one of ’em,” said Mr. Van Brunt. # 

‘*But I don’t like to,” said Ellen ; “what will Aunt Fortune say?” 
“She won’t say a word,’^said Mr. Van Brfint, “and donfc you say a 
word neither, but whenever you want apples /Vast go to the bin and 
take ’em. / give you leave. It’s right at the end of the fa* cellar, at 
the left-hand corner ; therp are the bins and all sorts of apples in ’em. 
You’ve got a pretty variety there, ha’n’t you ? ” # 

“Oh, all sorts,” sakf Ellen, “and what beauties ! and I love apples 
very much.” ^ 

The pork was all packed ; the .kettle was lifted off the fire. Jflr. 
Van Brunt was wiping his haijds from the Salt. 

“And now I suppose I must go,” said Ellen, with a little sigh. 

. “ Why, I must go,” said he, “ so I suppose I may as well let you 
©u(fof your tent first.” 
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“ I’ve had such 3, nice time,” sai^ Ellen ; ** I Had got so tired of 
doing nothing upstairs. I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Van 
<Brunt.” 

Ellen ran upstairs with her apples. To bestow them safely in her 
1 closet was her first care ; the rest of the morning was spent in in- 
creasing weariness and listlcssness. shg had brought down her little 
hymn-book, thinking to amuse herself with learning a hymn, but it 
would not do ; eyes and head both refused their part of the work ; 
and when at last Mr. Van Brunt came in to a late dinner, fie found 
Ellen seated flat on the hearth before the fire, her right arm curled 
round upon the hard wooden bottom \>f one of the chaiVs, and her 
head pillowed upon that, fast asleep. 

“Bless my soul,” said Mr. Van Brunt, “ what’s become of that ’ere 
rocking-cheer ? ” 

“ It’s upstairs, I suppose. You can go fetch it if you’ve a mind to,” 
answered Miss Fortune, drily enough. 

He did so immediately ; ancf Ellen barely waked up to feel herself 
lifted from the floor, and placed .in the friendly rocking-chair; Mr. 
Van Brunt remarking at the same time that “ it might be well enough 
to let well folks lie on the floor, and sleep on cheers, but cushions 
warn’t a bit too soft for sick ones.” • 

Among the cushions Ellen went to sleep again with a much better 
prospect of rest ; apd cithter sleeping or dozing passed away the time 
for a good while. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

HOW MISS FORTUNE WENT OUT AND PLEASURE CAME IN.» 

She was thoroughly poused at last by the slamming of the house 
door afterjicr aunt. She and Mr. Van Brunt had gone forth on their 
sleighing expedition, and Ellen waked to find herself quite alone. 

She cotyld not long have doubted that her aunt was away, even if 
she had not caught a glimpse of her bonnet going out of the shed- 
door, — the stillness was so uncommon. No such quiet could be with 
iCfiss Fortune anywhere about the premises. The old grandmother . 
must have been abed and # asleep tbo, for a cricket under the hearth 
and a wood-fire in the chimney had it ail to themselves, and made the 
only sounds that were heard, 

Miss Fortune had left the room put up in the last extreme of neat-, 
ness. • Not a speck of # dust could be supposed to lie on the shiifljpi^ 
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painted floor ; the back of ever/ chair was in it$ place against the 
wall. The very hearthstone shone and the heads of the large iron nails 
in the floor were polished to steel. Ellen sat a while listening to the 
soothing chitrup of the cricUet and the pleasant crackling of the , 
flames. It was a fine cold winter’s day. The two little windows at 
the far end of the kitchen looked out upon an expanse of snow ; and 
the large lilac bush that grew close by the wall, nfoved lightly by the 
wind, dr^w its icy fingers over the panes of glass. Wintry it was with- 
out ; but that made the warmth and comfort within seem all the 
more? Ellen would have enjoyed it very much if she had had anyone 
to talk to ; as it was she felt rather lonely and sad. She was sitting the 
very picture of meditation when the door opened and Alice Hum- 
phreys came in. Ellen started up. • # 

“ Oh, I’m so glad to see you ! I’m all alone.” 

“ Left alone, are you?” said Alice, as Ellen’s warm lips were pressed 
again and again to her cold cheeks. 

“Yes, Aunt Fortune’s gone out. Cgme and sit Sown here in the 
rocking-chair. How cold you are. Oh, do you know she is going to 
have a great bee here Monday evening ? What is a bee ? ” ^ 

Alice smiled. “ Why,” said she, “ when people here in the country 
have so much of any kind of work to do that their own hands are not 
enough for it, they send and call in their ngiglibours to help them, — 
that’s a bee. A large party in the course of a long evening can do a 
great deal.” 

“Aunt Fortune is going to ask sixteen* people. 1 wish you were 
coming ! ” m 

“ £ow do you know but lam?” 

“ Oh, I know you aren’t. Aunt Fortune isn’t going to agk you.” 

“ You are sure of that, are you ?” • 

“Yes, I wish I wasn’t. Oh, how she vexed me this meaning by 
something she said.” • 

“You mustn’t get vexed ?so easily, my child. Don’t let e«ry little 
untoward thing roughen your temper.” 

But I couldn’t help it, dear Miss Alice ; it was about you. ^ 
don't know whether I ought to tell you ; but I don’t think you’ll mind 
it, and I know it isn’t true. She s£id she didn’t want you to come 
ft»ecause you were one of the pAud set.” 

> “ And what did you say ? ” 

fr ' “ Nothing. I had it just on the end of my tongue to say, ‘ It’s no 
X^udf thing ; ’ but I didn’t say it.” • , % 
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“ I am glad you yfere so wise. D^jir Ellen, that is nothing to be 
vexed about. If it were true indeed you might be sorry. 1 trust 
•'Miss Fortune is mistaken. I shall try and find some way to make her 
change her mind. I am glad you told ire.” f 

“ I am so glad you are come, dear Alice ! ” said Elleji again. “ I 
wish I could have you always ! ” and the long, very close pressure of 
her two arms about her friend said as much. There was a long pause. 
The cheek of Alice rested on Ellen’s head which nestled against her ; 
both were busily thinking ; but neither spoke ; and the cricket c hirped 
and the flames crackled without being listened to. # 

“ Miss Alice,” said Ellen, after a long time, “ I wish you would talk 
over a hymn with me. Mamma used to do it sometimes. 1 have 
been thinking a great deal abqut her to-day; and I think I’m very 
different from what I ought to be. I wish you would talk to me and 
make me better, Miss Alice.” 

“ I am afraid I shall be a poor substitute for your mother, Ellen. 
What hymn shall we take ?” - , 

“Any one — this one if you like. Mamma likes it very much. I 
was looking it over to-day. 

'“A charge to keep I have — 

A God to glorify ; 

A never-dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky. ’ " 

Alice read the first line and paused. 

“ There now,” said Ellen, “ what is a charge ? ” 

“ It is something given one in trust, to be done or taken care of. I 
lVmembcr very well once when 1 was about your age my mother had 
occasion to go out for half an hour, and she left me in charge of my 
little baby Sister ; she gave me a charge not to let anything disturb 
her whilj she was away, and to keep her asleep if 1 could.” 

“I understand what a charge is,” said Ellen, after a little; “but 
what is tjiis charge the hymn speaks of? WJiat charge have I to keep?” 

“ The hymn goes on to tell you. The next line ogives you part of 
it. ‘A ( tod to glorify.’ ” 

“To glorify? ” said Ellen doubtfully. 

4 “Yes -that is to honour,- to giro Him all the honour that belongs 
to Him.” • 

“ But can 1 honour Him ? ” 

“ Most certainly ; either honour or dishonour ; you cannot help 
doing one.” 

“ I ! * said Ellen again. 
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“ Must not your behi^iour spelk cither well or ill for the mother 
who has brought you up ? ” # 

“ Yes, I know that.” 

“■Very well; when a chilc^of Cod lives as he ought to do, people 
cannot help" having high and noble thoughts of that glorious One. 
whom he serves, and that perfect law he obeys. Little as they may 
love the ways of religion, in tiieir own secret hearts they cannot help 
confessing that there is a Cod and that they ouglft to serve llim. Hut 
a worldling, and still more an unfaithful Christian, just helps people 
forget there is such a Jleing, and makes them think either that 
religion is g sham, or that they may safely go on despising it. I have 
heard it said, Ellen, that Christians arc the only Hible some people 
ever read ; and it is true ; all they know of religion is what they get 
from the lives of its professors ; arid oh ! were the world but fu[l of 
the right kind of example, the kingdom of darkness could not stand. 
‘Arise, shine !’ is a word that every Christian ought to take home.” 
“ Hut how can I shine ?” asked Ellcg. # 

“ My dear Eflen !— in the faithful^ patient, self-denying performance 
of every duty as it comes to hand — ■' whatsoever thy hand fuuleth to 
do, do it with thy might.’ ” \ 

“ It is very little that I can do,” saW Ellen. 

“ Perhaps more than you think, but never mind that. All are not 
great stars in the church; you may be onl^a little rushlight; sec you 
burn well ! *’ * 

“ I remember,” said Ellen, musing, “ yiamrna once told me when I 
was going somewhere that people would thint strangely of her if 1 
didn’t behave well.” • 

“Certainly. You understand now, don’t you, how Christians may 
honour or dishonour their* Heavenly Kathcif?” 

“Yes, I do ; but it makes me afraid to think bf it.” 

“Afraid ? It ought rather to make you glad. It is a gr&t honour 
and happiness for us to b^ permitted to hoitour Him : — 

• ",‘A never-dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky.’ 

Yes, that is the great duty you owe yourself. Oh, never forget it, dear 
Ellen ! And whatever would hinder you, fiave nothing to do with'it. 

‘ What will it profit a man thcfbgh he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ?’ — 


11 ‘To serve the present age, 
My calling to fulfil ' ” 
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“ What is * the prpsent age * ?” said|jiEllen. • 

“ All the people who are living in the world at this time.” 
c “ Rut, dear Alice, what can I do to the present age?” 

“Nothing to the most part of them certainly; and yet, dear Ellen, 
T if your little rushlight shines well there is just so much the less dark- 
ness in the world,, though perhaps you "light only a very little corner. 

■ Every Christian is a Jjlessing to the world ; another grain of salt to go 
towards sweetening and saving the mass.” 

“That is very pleasant to think of,” said Ellen, musing. ‘ 

“ Oh, if we were but full of love to our Saviour, how pleasant it 
would be to do anything for Him ! How many ways we should find of 
honouring Him by doing good.” 

“ I wish you would tell me sonic of the ways that I can do it,” said 
Elian. 

“You will find them fast enough if you seek them, Ellen. No one 
is so poor or so young but he has one talent at least to use for God.” 

“ I wish I knew M'hat mine is/’ said Ellen. € 

“Is your daily example as perfect as it can be ?” 

Ellen was silent and shook her head. 

“ Christ pleased not Himself, and went about doing good ; and He 
said, ‘ If any man serve Me, lef him folloiv Me .’ Remember that. 
Perhaps your aunt is unreasonable and unkind ; sec with how much 
patience and perfect sweetness of temper you can bear and forbear; 
see if you cannot win her over by untiring gentleness, obedience, and 
meekness. Is there n^ improvement to be made here?” 

“ Oh me, yes ! ” answered Ellen with a sigh. 

** Then your old grandmother. Can you do nothing to cheer her 
life in her old age and helplessness ? Can’t you find some wa/ of 
giving her pleasure? some way of amusing^a long tedious hour now 
and then ? ” 

Ellen looked very grave ; in her inmost heart she knew this was a 
duty she shrank from. * 9 

“ He 1 weitt about doing good.’ Keep that in mind. A kind word 
spoken— a little thing done to smooth the way of one, or lighten the 
loftd of another — teaching those who need teaching — entreating those 
who are walking in the wrong way. Oh, my child, there is work 
enough ! — * # 

“ ' To serve the present age, 

My calling to fulfil ; 

O may it all my powers engage 
■ t To do my Master's will. 
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“ ‘Arm me With jealous care, w 
As in thy sight to live ; 

And O ! thy servant, Lord, prc[Kin; 

A striA account to give.’ ” 

“ An accoiiht of what ? ” sai 4 Ellen. 

“You know what an account is. If I give Thomas a dollar to 
spend for me at Carra-carra, I expect he wilf give me an exact 
account jvhen he comes back what he has done with every shilling 
of it. So must we give an account of what we have done with every- 
thing our J-ord has committed to our care — our hands, our tongue, 
our time, our minds, our influence ; how much wc have honoured 
Him, how much good wc have done to others, how fast and how far 
we have grown holy arttl fit for heavfcn.” 

“ It almost frightens me to hear you talk, Miss Alice,” 

“Not frighten, dear Ellen,— that is not the word ; sober wc ought 
to be ; mindful to do nothing we shall not wish to remember in the 
great day of account. Do you recoUect how that day is described ? 
Where is your Bible?” * 

She opened to the 20th chapter of the Revelation and read it.\ 

Ellen shivered. “That is dreadful ! ” she said, when Alice had 
finished reading. 

“ It will be a dreadful day to all but those whose names are written 
in the Lamb's book of life ; not dreadful to them, dear Ellen.” 

“ But sh.aH I be sure, dear Alice, that my name is written there ? 
and I can’t be happy if I am not sure.” # • 

“ My dear child,” said Alice, tenderly, as Ellen’s anxious face agd 
* glistening eyes were raised to hers, “ if you love Jesus Christ you may 
know you are His child, apd none shall pluck you out of yis hand.” 

“But how can I tell whether I do love Him really? Sometimes I 
think I do, and then again sometimes I am afraid I don’t artill.” 

Alice answered in the words of Christ :-r-“ He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” • 

“Oh, I don’t keep His commandments !” said Ellen, the tears run- 
. ning down her cheeks. ^ 

“ Perfectly, none of us do. Butj dear Ellen, that is not the ques- 
tion. Is it your heart’s desire and effor^to keep them? Are you 
grieved when you fail ? Therfc is the point. You cannot love Christ 
' without loving to please flint.” 

Ellen rose and put both her arms round Alice’s neck, her tears 
losing fast. ** 
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€i I sometimes think I do love Him a little,” she said, “but I do so 
•many wrong things. But He will teach me to love him if I ask Him, 
won’t He, dear Alice ? ” * , 

* “ Indeed He will, dear Ellen,” said Alice, folding he* arms round 

her little adopted sister, “indeed lie 9 will. He has promised that. 
Remember what He told somebody who was almost in despair. 

‘ Rear not ; only believe. 1 ” 

Alice’s neck was wet with Ellen’s tears ; and after they haft ceased 
to flow her arms kept their hold and her head its resting -plage on 
Alice’s shoulder for some time. It wa§ necessary at last for Alice to 
leave her. 

Ellen waited till the sound of l]cr horse’s footsteps died away on the 
rojfd ; and then sinking on her knees beside her rocking-chair, she 
poured forth her whole heart in prayers and tears. She had knelt 
down very uneasy; but she knew that Hod has promised to be the 
hearer of prayer, raid she rose* up very comforted, hef mind fixing on 
those most sweet words Alice *had brought to her memory : “ Fear 
not ; only believe.” When Miss Fortune returned, Ellen was quietly 
asleep again in her rocking-chair, with her face very pale but calm as 
an evening sunbeam. 

“ Well, I declare, if that child ain’t sleeping her life away !” said 
Miss Fortune, “flic’s slbpt this whole blessed forenoon ; I suppose 
she’ll want to be alive and dancing the whole night to pay for it !” 

“ I can tell you wli?t shell want a sight more,” said Mr. Van Brunt, 
who had followed her in ; it must have been to sec about Ellen, for 
lie was never known to do such a thing before or since ; — “ I’ll tell 
you what she’ll want, and that’s a right hot supper. She eat as Tiigh 
as possible'hothing at all this noon. Thert: ain’t much danger of her 
dancing c. hole in your floor this some time.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. t 

SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 

(Treat preparations werej making all Saturday and Monday for the 
expected gathering. From morning till night Miss Fortune was in a 
perpetual bustle. The great oven was heated no less than three 
several times on Saturday alone. Ellen could hear the breaking of 
eggsfin^the buttery, agd the sound of beating or whisking for a^ong 
time together; and then Miss Fortune would come out with floury 
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hands, and piates of empty egg-shells made thcfr appearance. Hut 
Ellen saw no mote. Whenever the coals were swept out of the oven, 
and Miss Fortune had made # sure that the heat was just right for hef 
purposes, h!llen was sent out of the way, and when she got back # 
there was nothing to be seen but the fast-shut oven door. 

As she could neither hefrp nor look on, the day passed rather 
wearily. She longed to go out again and see ITow the snow looked, 
but a fierce wind all the fore part of the day made it unfit for her 
Towards the middle of the afternoon she saw with joy that it had 
lulled, anc^ though very cold, # was so bright and calm that she might 
venture. She had eagerly opened the kitchen door to go up and get 
ready, when a long weary yawn from her old grandmother made her 
look back. The old fcidy had laid*hcr knitting in her lap and bent 
her face down to her hand, which she was rubbing across her ifrow, 
as if to clear away the tired feeling that had settled there. Ellen’s 
conscience instantly brought up Alice’s words, “ Can’t you do some- 
thing to pass *a way a tedious hour#now and then?” As the words 
came back upon her memory, " A'chargc to keep I have,” her mind 
was made up ; after one moment’s prayer for help and forgiveness, 
she shut the door, came back to the* fire-place, and spoke in a cheerful 
tone, 

“ (irandma, wouldn’t you like to have me read something to you ? 

“ Read ! ” answered the old lady. “ Laws j» me ! / don’t read 
nothing, deary.” 

“ But wouldn’t you like to have me read to yftu, grandma ?” 

The old lady in answer to this laid down her knitting, folded both 
arms round Ellen, jihi Kissing her a great many times, declared she 
should like anything th^t came out of that sweet little mouth. As 
soon as she was set free Ellen brought hei» Bible, sat down close 
beside her, and read chapter after chapter ; rewarded e\fen then by 
seeing that, though her grandmother said nothing, she was listening 
with fixed attention, bcncling down over her knitting as if»in earnest 
care to catch every tford. And when at last she stopped, warned by 
certain noises downstairs that her aunt would presently be bustlin£,in, 
the old lady again hugged her close to her bosom, kissing her fore- 
head and checks and lips, and (feclarin^that she was “a great bcal 
sweeter than any sugar-plums ; ” and Ellen was very much surprised 
to feel her face wet with a tear from her grandmother’s cheek* 
Hastily kissing her again (for the first time in her life), she ran out of 
tile room, her own tears starting and her heart swelling bjg? “ Oh 
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how much pleasure,” she thought,' 44 I might have given my poor 
grandma, and how I have let her alone all this wl^le ! How wrong 
,1 have been ! Hut it shan’t be so in future.” 

It was not quite sundown, and Ellen* thought she might yet have 
• two or three minutes in the open air ; so she wrapped up very warm 
and went out to the chip-yard. # 

Ellen’s heart was* very light ; she had just been fulfilling a duty 
that cost her a little self-denial, and the reward had already come. 
And now it seemed to her that she had never seen anything so perfectly 
beautiful as the scene before her -the brilliant snow that lay in a thick 
carpet over all the fields and hills, an& the pale streaks r of sunlight 
stretching across it between the long shadows that reached now from 
the barn to the house. Oh, houj- glorious ! EJlcn almost shouted to 
herself. It was too cold to stand still ; she ran to the barn-yard t6 
see the cows milked. And Mr. Van Brunt was very glad to see her 
there again, and Sam Larkins and Johnny Low looked as if they were 
too, and Ellen told«them with great truth she was very glad indeed to 
be there ; and then she went in to^supper with Mr. Van Brunt and an 
amazing appetite. 

That was Saturday. Sunday passed quietly, though Ellen could 
not help suspecting it was not entirely a day of rest to her aunt. 

With Monday morning began a grand bustle, and Ellen was well 
enough now to come in for her share. The kitchen, parlour, hall, 
shed, and lower kitchen must all be thoroughly swept and dusted ; 
this was given to her, ^nd a morning’s work pretty near she found it. 
Then she had to rub bright all the brass handles of the doors, and the 
big brass andirons in the parlour, and. the b.ass candlesticks on the 
parlour mantelpiece. When at last she got through and came to the 
fire to warmt. herself, she fbund her graildnfbther lamenting that her 
snuff-box was empty, and .asking her daughter to fill it for her. 

44 Oh ! f can’t be bothered to be running upstairs to fill snuff-boxes,” 
answered that lady ; 44 you’ll have to wait.” , 

44 I’ll gc£ it, grandma,” said Ellen, 44 if you’ll tell me where.” 

44 Sit down and be quiet !” said Miss Fortune. 44 You go into my 
room just when I bid you, and not till then.” 

“Never mind, deary ; youjll read to grandma, won’t you ? ” 

It cost Ellen no effort now. With th^ beginning of kind offices to 
her poor old parent kind feeling had sprung up fast; instead of 
disliking and shunning she had begun to love her. 

Theig was no dinner for anyone this day. Mr. and Mrs. Van Br^gt 
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came to an early tea ; after whic/i KUen was sent^o dress herself, and 
Mr. Van Hrunt to get some pieces of wood for the meat-choppers. 
He came back jfrescntly with an armful of square bits of wood, and 
sitting- dowp before the fire* began to whittle the rough sawn ends 
over the hearth. His mother grew nervous. Miss Fortune bore it as* 
she would have borne it from # no one else, but vexation was gathering 
in her breast for the first occasion. Presently Even’s voice was heard 
singing down the stairs. 

u Pd give something to stop that child’s pipe ! ” said Miss Fortune, 
“ Sloe’s eternally singing the same thing over and over — something 
about ‘a oharge to keep.* Pd a good notion to give her a charge to 
keep thisrmorning ; it would have been to hold her tongue.” 

"That would have been a public l^ss, / think,” said Mr. Van Hrunt, 
gravely. • 

Just as Ellen came in, so did Nancy by the other door. 

“What are you here for?” said Miss Fortune, with an ireful 
face. . • • 

“ Oh, come to see the folks and gfct some peaches,” said Nancy ; 
" come to help along, to be sure.” 

“ Ain’t your grandma coming ? ” x 

“ No, ma’am, she ain’t. I knew she wouldn’t be of much use, so I 
thought I wouldn’t ask her.” 

MiSs Fortune immediately ordered her* out. Half laughing, half 
serious, Nancy tried to keep her ground. Hut Miss Fortune was in 
no mood to hear parleying ; she laid violent bands on the passive 
Nancy, and between pushing and pulling at last got her out and shut 
the door. Her next sudden move was to haul off her mother to bed. 
Ellon looked her sorrow at this, and Mr. Van Hrunt whistled his 
thoughts ; but that either made nothing* or made \>iss Fortune 
more determined. Off she went with her old mother under # her arm. 
While she was gone Ellen brought the broom to sweep up the hearth, 
but Mr. Van Hrunt would. not let her. * 

“ No,” said he, *it’s more than you nor 1 can do. You know,” said 
he, with a sly look, “ we might sweep up the shavings into the wrong 
corner.” ~ 

This entirely overset Ellen’s gravity, a qd unluckily she could not 
get it back again, even though warned by Mrs. Van Hrunt that her 
aunt was coming. Trying only made it worse, and Miss Fortune’s 
entrance was but the signal for a fresh burst of hearty merriment. 
Wluit she was laughing at was of cotirse instantly asked, in no pleased 
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tone of voice. Ellen could not tell, and her silence and blushing only 
jnadc her aunt more curious. e 

“Come, leave bothering her,” said tyr. Van Brunt at last; “she 
• was only laughing at some of my nonsense, and she won’t tell on 
me.” # f 

“ I wonder if you think I am as easy Blinded as all that comes to ?” 
said Miss Fortune, scornfully. 

And Ellen saw that her aunt’s displeasure was all gathered upon 
her for the evening. She was thinking of Alice’s words and tryiyg to 
arm herself with patience and gentleness, when the deor opened, 
and in walked Nancy as demurely as if nobody had eveivseen her 
before. 

“Miss Fortune, granny sent me to tell you she is sorry she can’t 
come to-night — she don’t think it would do for her to be out so late,— 
she’s a little touch of the rheumatics, she says.” 

“ Very well,” said Miss Fortune. “ Now clear out ! ” 

“ You had better not say so, Miss Fortune— I’ll do as much for you 
as any two of the rest, —sec if I don’t ! ” 

“ I don’t care if you did as much as fifty ! ” said Miss Fortune, im- 
patiently. “ I won’t have you litre ; so go, or I’ll give you something 
to help you along.” 

Nancy saw she had no .chance with Miss Fortune in her present 
humour, and went quickly out. 

“ I am very glad she isn’t going to be here,” thought Ellen. “ But, 
poor thing ! I dare say she is very much disappointed. And how 
serry she will feel going back all that long, long way home ! What if 
I should get her leave to stay ? wouldn’t it be a fine way of returning 
good for evil ? But, oh dfcar ! 1 don’t wank her here ! But that’s no 
matter.” 

The next minute Mr. Van Brunt was half startled by Ellen’s hand 
on his shoulder, and the Softest of whispcrs t in his ear. He looked up 
very much surprised. % 

“ Why, do you want her?” said he, likewise fn a low tone. 

No,” said Ellen, “but I know I should feel very sorry if I was in 
her place.” * • 

“ Well ! ” said he, “youfwv a good-i\|iturcd piece.” 

“ Miss Fortune,” said he presently, “if that mischievous girl comes 
in again I recommend you to let her stay.” 

“Why?” 

“ ’Caftse it’s true what she said— she’ll do you as much good as fialf- 
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a-dozen. She’ll behave herself this evening, I’ll engage, or if she don't 
HI make her.” • 

“She’s top impudent to li^e ! Hut I don’t care— her grandmother 
is another sort, — but I guess she is gone by this time.” * 

Ellen waited only till hej # aunt’s back was turned. She slipped 
down stairs and out at the kitchen door, and ran*up the slope to the 
fence of the chip- yard. 

“Nancy— Nancy !” 

“•What?” said Nancy, wheeling about. 

“ If you^o in now I guess Aunt Fortune will let you stay.” 

“What makes you think so?” said the other, surlily. 

“’Cause Mr. Van Hijunt was speaking to her about it. Co in and 
you’ll see.’’ • 

Nancy looked doubtfully at Ellen’s face, and then ran hastily in. 
More slowly Ellen went back by the way she came. When she 
reached the upper kitchen she found Nancy as bftsy as possible as 
much at home already as if she had been there all day ; helping to 
set the table in the hall, and going to and fro between that a^id the 
buttery with an important face. 

At last the supper was all sfct out in the hall so that it could very 
easily be brought into the parlour when the time came ; the waiter, 
with the best cups and saucers, which always s{pod covered with a 
napkin on the table in the front room, was carried away ; the great 
pile of wood in the parlour fireplace, built ever since morning, was 
kindled ; all was in apple-pic order, and nothing was left but to sweep 
up the shavings that Mr. Van Hrunt had made. This was done ; jfnd 
then Nancy seized hold of Ellen. 

“Come along,” said site, fulling her to the window, — • come along, 
and let us watch the folks come in.” 9 

“ Hut it isn’t time for them to be here yet,” said Ellen ; “ the fire is 
only just burning.” • # 

* “ Fiddle-dc-dct: 1 tjicy won’t wait for the fire to burn, I can tell you. 

They’ll be along directly, some of them. I wonder what Miss For- 
tune is thinking of, — that fire had ought to have been burning^his 
long time ago, but they won’t sot to work till they all get here, that’s 
one thing. It’s such a bright night — we «in sec ’em first-rate. There 
— here they come— just as I told you -here’s Mirny Lawson, the first 
one— if there’s anybody I do despise it’s Mirny Lawson.” 

*“Hush!” said Ellen. The door opened and the lad)» herself 
walked in followed by three others— large, tall women, muffled from 
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head to foot against the cold. The quiet kitchen was speedily 
changed into a scene of bustle. Loud talking and Laughing — a vast 
Meal of unrobing -pushing back and pulling up chairs on the hearth — 
and Nancy and Ellen running in and out of the room with countless 
wrappers, cloaks, shawls, comforters, hoods, mittens, and moc- 
casins. 

“ What a prcciousf muss it will be to get ’em all their own things 
when they come to go away again,” said Nancy. “ Throjv ’em all 
down there, Ellen, in that heap. Now, come quick — somebody elsc’ll 
be here directly.” * 

“Which is Miss Mirny?” said Ellen.* 1 

“That big ugly woman in a purple frock. The one next her is 
Kitty — the black-haired one is Mary, and t’ether is Fanny. Ugh ! 
don u t look at ’em ; I can’t bear ’em. There’s Mr. Hob.” 

“Mr. who?” 

“ Hob — Hob Lawson. He’s a precious small young man for such a 
big one. There— fro take his h'qt. Miss Fortune,” said Nancy, com- 
ing forward, “ mayn’t the gentlemen take care of their own things in 
the stoop, or must the young ladies wait upon them too ? t’other room 
won’t hold everything neither.” 

This speech raised a general laugh, in the midst of which Mr. Hob 
carried his own hat and cloak into the shed as desired, before 
Nancy had done chuckling came another arrival ; a tall, lank gentle- 
man, with one of those unhappy-shaped faces that are very broad 
at the eyes and very narrow across the chops, and having a par- 
ticularly grave and dull expression. He was welcomed with such a 
shout of mingled laughter, greeting, and jesting, that the room wa$ in 
a complete hurly-burly ; qnd a plain-looking stout elderly lady, who 
had come injust behind him, was suffered to stand unnoticed. 

“It’s Miss Janet,” whispered Nancy,— “ Mr. Marshchalk’s aunt. 
Nobody wants to see her tyere ; she’s one of your pious kind, and that’s 
a kind yo^r aunt don’t take to.” * 

Instantly Ellen was at her side, offering gently *to relieve her of 
hood and cloak, and with a tap on his arm drawing Mr. Van Brunt’s 
attention to the neglected person. 

Quite touched by the respectful politeness of her manner, the old 
lady enquired of Miss Fortune as Elten went off with a load of 
mufflers, “ who was that sweet little thing ?” 

“ It’s a kind of sweetmeats that is kept for company, Miss Janet, 9 
rcplicdPMiss Fortune, \jjith a darkened brow. V ■ 
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“ She’s too good for eVcryday use, that’s a fact,”%cmarked Mr. Van 
Brunt. » 

Miss Fortune coloured and tossed her head, and the company were* 
for a moment still with surprise. Another arrival set them going 
again. • 

“Here come the Hitchcocks, Ellen,” said Nancy. '“Walk in, Miss 
Mary — walk in, Miss Jenny — Mr. Marshchalk ‘has been here this 
great whfle.” 

Miss Mar>' Hitchcock was in nothing remarkable. Miss Jenny 
wheif her wrappers were taken ofT 'showed a neat little round figure, 
and a rountf face of very bright and good-humoured expression. It 
fastened Ellen’s eye, till Nancy whispered her to look at Mr. Juniper 
Hitchcock, and that y«ung gentleman entered dressed in the last 
style of elegance. 

The kitchen was now one buzz of talk and good-humour. Ellen 
stood half smiling to herself to see the universal smile, when Nancy 
twitched her. • • * 

“ Here’s more coming — Cilly Dennison, I guess— no, it’s too tall ; 
who is it?” N 

But Ellen flung open the door withja half uttered scream and threw 
herself into the arms of Alice* and then led her in ; her face full of 
such extreme joy that it was perhaps one reason why her aunt’s wore 
a very doubtful air as she came forward, 'rtiat could not stand how- 
ever against the graceful politeness and pleasantness of Alice’s greet- 
ing. Miss Fortune’s brow smoothed, her volte cleared, she told 
Miss Humphreys she was very welcome, and she meant it. Clinging 
close to her friend as she went from one to another, Ellen was 
delighted to see that everyone echoed th£ welcome. Every face 
brightened at meeting hers* every eye softened, and Jenny Hitchcock 
even threw her arms round Alice and kissed her. • 

Ellen left now the window to Nancy and $tood fast by her adopted 
sister, with a face of satisfaction it was pleasant to. see, watching her 
very lips as they fhoved. Soon the door opened again, and various 
voices hailed the new-comer as “Jane,” “Jany,” and “Jane Hug” 
Mr. Bill Huff followed, a sturdy young man ; quite as plain and 
r hardly so sensible-looking, he wah still Aore shining with good- 
* nature. • 1 

Last, not least, came the Dennisons ; it took Ellen some time to 
V, make up her mind about them. Miss Cilly, or Cecilia, was certainly 
^Vcryiblegant indeed. Her dress was smart, and so was her, figure 
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and her fare was pretty ; and Elicit overheard one of the Lawsons 
whisper to Jenny ifitchcock that “there wasn’t a greater lady in the 
land than Cilly Dennison.” Her brother was very different; tall and 
athletic, and rather handsome, he madc ( no pretension to be a gentle- 
,inan. He valued his fine farming and cattle a great deal'higher than 
Juniper Hitchcock’s gentility. < 


CHAPTER XXV. 

SHOWING WHAT A NOISK A HKK'CAX MARK WHEN IT GETS I WTO 
THE HOUSE. 

As the party were all gathered it was time to set to work. One party 
was despatched downstairs into tlie lower kitchen ; the others made a 
circle round the fire. Everyone was furnished with a sharp knife, 
and a basket of apples was given to each two or three. Now it would 
be hard to say whpthcr talking or working went on best. Not faster 
moved the tongues than the fibers ; nor smoother went the knives 
than the flow of talk ; while there was a constant leaping of quarters 
of apples from the hands that had prepared them into the bowls, 
trays, or what not that stood on* the hearth to receive them. Ellen 
had nothing to do ; her aunt had managed it so, though she would 
gladly have shared the w/>rk that looked so pretty and pleasant in 
other people’s hatfds. Miss Fortune would not let her; so she 
watched the rest, and amused herself as well as she could with 
hearing and seeing; and standing between Alice and Jenny Hitch- 
cock, she handed them the apples out of the basket as fast as they 
were ready for them. It was a pleasant evening that. Laughing*and 
talking wei^ on merrily ; «stories were tpld anecdotes, gossip, jokes, 
passed from mouth to mouth ; and not one made himself so agree- 
able, or Itad so much to do with the life and pleasure of the party, as 
Alice. Ellen saw it, delighted. The pared apples kept dancing into 
the bowl? and trays ; the baskets got empty surprisingly fast ; Nancy 
and Ellen had to run to the barrels in the shed again and again for 
frash supplies. 

m “ Most got through, Nancy?” enquired Bob Lawson, as she was 
once more replenishing hjp basket. (Miss Fortune had gone down- 
stairs.) 

“ Ha’n’t begun to, Mr. Lawson. There’s every bit as many to do 
as thgpe was at your house t’other night.” 
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“ What on airth docs*he want Avith such a sigh^ of ’em ? ” enquired 
Dan Dennison. 

“ Live on pies iftid applc-sass till next summer,” suggested Mimy # 
Lawson. # * 

“That’s thq stuff for my money ! ” replied her brother ; “ taters and • 
apple-sass is my sass in the wfcitcr.” 9 

“ It’s good those is easy go£,” said his sister Mary ; “the sass is the 
most of the dinner to Bob most commonly.” 

“Are they fixing for more applc-sass downstairs?” Mr. Dennison 
went on rather dryly. 

“ No — hush 1 ” said Juniper Hitchcock — “ sassages ! ” 

“ Humph !” said Dan, as he speared up an apple out of the basket 
on the point of his knife, “ ain’t that something like what you call 
killing two ” * # 

“Just that exactly,” said Jenny Hitchcock, as Dan broke off short, 
and the mistress of the house walked in. “ Ellen,” she whispered, 
“don’t you want to go downstairs and see when the folks arc coming 
up to help us? And tell the doctpP he must be spry, for we ain’t 
agoing to get through in a hurry,” she added, laughing. 

“ Which is the doctor, ma’am ? ” \ 

“The doctor- -Doctor Marshchalk* - don’t you know?” 

“ Is he a doctor?” said Alice. 

“ N a, not exactly, 1 suppose, but he’s justrfis good as the real. He’s 
a natural knack at putting bones in their places and all that sort of 
tiling. There was a man broke his leg hprribly jit Thirl wall the other 
day, and Gibson was out of the way, and Marshchalk set it, and did 
it famously they said. So go, Ellen, and bring us word what they ape 
all about.” 

Mr. Van Brunt was head ofrthc party in the kitchen, die stood at 
one end of the table, cutting with his huge knife* the hard frozen pork 
into very thin slices, which the rest of the company took, and before 
they had time to thaw cut # up into small diet on the little boards Mr. 
Van Brunt had prepared. As large a fire as the chimney would hold 
was built up and blazing finely ; the room looked as cosy and bright 
as the one upstairs, and the people as busy and as talkative. They had 
less to do, however, or they had, been more smart, for they ’wore 
drawing to the end of their chopping. Miss Janet no sooner spied 
Ellen standing in the chimney-corner than she called her to her side, 
kissed her, and talked to her a long time, and finally fumbling in her 
pocket brought forth an odd little three-cornered pin-cushion#vhich 
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she gave her for a fceepsakc. Jane Huff and her brother also took 
kind notice of her ; and Ellen began to think the world wa% full of 
nice people. About half-past eight the choppers went up and joined 
,.the company who were paring apples ; the circle was a vdry large one 
now, and the buzz of tongues grew quitf furious. 

“ What are you smiling at ? ” asked AKce of Ellen, who stood at her 
elbow. 

“ Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Ellen, smiling more broadly ; and 
presently added, “ they’re all so kind to me.” 

“Who?” , 

“ Oh, cverybody -Miss Jenny, and Miss Jane Huff, and Miss Janet, 
and Mrs. Van Brunt, and Mr. lluff, they all speak so kindly and look 
so kindly at me. But it’s very fifnny what a notion people have for 
kissing -I wish they hadn’t— I’ve run away from three kisses already, 
and I’m so afraid somebody else will try next.” 

“ You don’t seeip very bitterly displeased,” said Alice, smiling. 

“ I am, though, I can’t bear itjl’ said Ellen, laughing and blushing. 
“There’s Mr. Dennison caught me in the first place and tried to kiss 
me, but I tried so hard to get away I believe he saw I was really in 
good earnest and let me go. And just now, only think of it, while I 
was standing talking to Miss Jane Huff downstairs, her brother caught 
me and kissed me before l. knew what he was going to do. I declare 
it’s too bad ! ” said Ellen, rubbing her cheek very hard as if she would 
rub off the affront. “ Hark ! what was that ? ” 

“What is that?” said somebody else, and instantly there was 
sijence, broken again after a minute or two by the faint blast of a 
horn. » 

“ It’s old father Swaim* I reckon,” said ,Mr. Van Brunt. “ I’ll go 
fetch him in.” • 

“ Oh yfcs ! bring him in — bring him in,” was heard on all sides. 

“What does he blow hie horn for?” said Ellen, as Jenny stooped 
for her kfnfc, which she had let fall. 

“ Oh, to let people know he’s there, you know ; Ad you never see 
Father Swaim ? ” 


“ No.” 

“ La ! he’s the funniest fd\& fellow. He goes round and round the 
country carrying the newspapers; and we get him to bring us our 
letters from the post-office, when there are any. He carries ’em in a 
pair of saddle-bags hangfng across that old white horse of his ; I cjpn’t 
think that horse will eter grow old, no more than his master; antfiii^ 
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summer he has a stick— so long — with a horse’s Ail tied to the end of 
it, to brush awayjthe flics, for the poor horse has had his tail cut off 
pretty short. I wonder if it isn’t the very same,” said Jenny, laugh* 
ing heartily; “ Father Swailn thought he could manage it best, I 
guess.” • 

Just then the door opened and Mr. Van Brunt and the old news- 
carrier came in. 

He was a venerable, mild-looking old man, with thin hair as white 
as snow. He wore a long snuff-coloured coat, and a broad-brimmed 
hat; the sides of which were oddly looped up to the crown with 
twine; hi£ tin horn or trumpet was in his hand. His saddle-bags 
were on Mr. Van Brunt’s arm. As soon as she saw him Ellen was 
fevered with the notion that perhaps he had something for her, and 
she forgot everything else. It would seem that the rest of* the 
company had the same hope, for they crowded round him shouting 
out welcomes and questions and enquiries for letters, all in a breath. 

“Softly, softly,” said the old man, ^sitting down Slowly ; “not all at 
once ; I can’t attend to you all at once ; one at a time— one at a 
time.” ^ 

‘Don’t attend to ’em at all till^your ready,” said Miss Fortune; 
“let ’em wait.” And she handed him a glass of cider. 

He drank it off at a breath, smacking his lips as he gave back the 
glass to her hand, and exclaiming, “Thdt’s prime!” Then taking 
up his saddle-bags from the floor, he began slowly to undo the 
fastenings. • • 

“ You are going to our house to-night, ain't you, Father Swaim ? 
said Jennie. 

* That’s where 1 was going,” said the old man ; “ I was agoing to 
stop with your father, MR»s J*enny ; but since Ijve got inff) fanner Van 
Brunt’s hands, I don’t know any more what’s going to become of me ; 
and after that glass of cider I don’t much care ! Now, let’s see, let’s 
see—* Miss Jenny Hitchoock,* here’s something for you. I f hould like 
very much to know ghat’s inside of that letter, there’s a blue seal to it. 
Ah, young folks ! young folks !” 

Jenny received her letter amidst a great deal of laughing ai}d^ok- 
ing, and seemed herself quite as much amused as anybody. • 

“‘Jedediah B. Lawson,’— that’s for yoar father, Miss Mirny; that 
saves me a long tramp, if you’ve twenty-one cents in your pocket, that 
is ; if you ha’n’t, 1 shall be obleeged to tramp after that. Here’s some- 
tjj^ng for ’most all of you, I’m thinking, ‘jdiss Cecilia Dfhnison, 
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your fair hands — fyow’s the Squire ?' rheumatism, eh ? I think I’m a 
younger man now than \our father, Cecilly ; and yet I inus^ ha’ seen 
f a good many years more than Squire Dennison; I must surely. 

4 Miss Fortune Emerson,’ that’s for you*; a double letter, ma’am.” 

Ellen with a beating heart liad pressed nearer ami nearer to the old 
man, till she stopd close by his right hand, and could see every letter 
as he handed it out. A spot of deepening red was on each cheek as 
her eyes eagerly scanned letter after letter ; it spread to a sudden 
flush when the last name was read. Alice watched in some anxiety 
her keen look as it followed the letter from the old man’s hand to her 
aunt’s, and thence to the pocket, wlieu Miss Fortune coolly bestowed 
it. Kllen could not stand this ; she sprang forward across the 
circle. 

“Aunt Fortune, there's a letter inside of that for me — won’t you 
give it to me ? -won’t you give it to me ?” she repeated, trembling. 

Her aunt did not notice her by so much as a look; she turned 
away and began talking to someone else. The red had left Kllen’s 
face when Alice could sec it again;- it was livid and spotted from 
stilled passion. She stood in a kind of maze. Hut as her eyes caught 
Alice’s anxious and sorrowful look she covered her face with her hands 
and as quick as possible made her escape out of the room. 

For some minutes Alice heard none of the hubbub around her. 
Then came a knock at the door, and the voice of Thomas tirimes say- 
ing to Mr. Van Brunt that Miss Humphreys’ horse was there. 

“ Mr. Swaim,” said Alice rising, “1 don’t like to leave you with 
these gay friends of ours ; you’ll stand no chance of rest with them to- 
night. Will you ride home with me?” 

Many of the party began to beg Alice would stay to supper, birt she 
said her father would be uneasy. The add -news-carrier concluded to 
go with her, for he said “there was a pint he wanted to mention to 
Parson Humphreys that he had forgotten to bring for’ard when they 
were talking on that ’ere Subject two months ago.” So Nancy brought 
her things from the next room and helped her on with them, and 
looked pleased, as well she might, at the smile and kind words with 
which she was rewarded. Alice lingered at her leave-taking, hoping 
to see Kllen ; but it was not till jhe last moment* that Ellen came, 
in. She did not say a word ; but the two little arms were put around 
Alice’s neck and held her with a long, close earnestness which did not 
pass from her mind all the evening afterward. 

.When she was gone the company sat down again to business ^nd 
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apple-paring weftt 0*1 more steadily than eve* for a while, till the 
bottonj of the barrels was seen, and the last basketful of apples was 
duly emptied. *Tlicn there was a general shout ; the kite lien was 
quickly cleared, and everybody's face brightened, as much as to say* 
“Now for/un!” While Kllcn and Nancy and Miss Fortune airtl 
Mrs. Van brunt were run fling all ways with trays, pans, baskets, 
knives, and buckets, the fun began by Mr. Juniper Hitchcock’s 
whistling in his dog and setting him to do various feats for the 
amuseincnt of the company. There followed such a rushing, leap- 
ing, barking, laughing, and scolding, on the part of the dog anil his 
admirers, "that the room was Tn an uproar. He jumped over a stick ; 
he got into a chair and sat lip on two legs; he kissed the ladies* 
hands ; he suffered up apple-paring to be laid across his nose, tlu-n 
threw it up with a jerk and caught it in his mouth. Nothing very 
remarkable certainly, but, as Miss Fortune observed to somebody, 
“if he had been the learned pig there couldn’t ha* been more fuss 
made over hina.’* * 

Kllcn stood looking on, smiling •partly at the dog and his master 
and partly at the antics of the company. Presently Mr. Vai^Ilrunt 
bending down to her, said - # 

“What is the matter with \our eyes ? ” 

“ Nothing,’’ said Kllcn starting -“at least nothing that’s any matter, 
I meant.” * • 

“Come here,” said he, drawing her on one side, “tell 111c all about 
it - what is the matter ? ” • • 

“ Never mind — please don’t ask me, Mr. Van Jlrunt. I ought not 
to tell you— it isn’t any matter.” * 

^iut her eyes were full again, and he still held her fast doubtfully, 
“/’//tell you all abouf it, IVIr. Van brunt,” gaid Nancy as she came 
past them, “you let her go and I’ll tell you by-and-by.” • 

And Ellen tried in vain afterwards to iqake her promise she would 
not. • • 

“Come, June,* sajjl Miss Jenny, “we have got enough of you and 
Jumper — turn him out; we arc going to have the cat now. Come ! — 
Puss, puss in file corner ! go off in t’other room, will you, evcy*>T)ody 
that don’t want to play. Puss, ptiss 1 ” * 

Now the fun began in good earnest, aftd few minutes had passed 
before Ellen was laughing with all her heart, as if she never had had 
anything to cry for in her life. After “ puss, puss in the corner” came 
“JWind-man’s-buff ” ; and this was played wgh great spiri^he two 
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most distinguished tbeing Nancy and Dan Dennison, though Miss 
Fortune played admirably well. When this had lasted a \vhUc there 
was a general call for “the fox and the goose,” and Miss Fortune 
was pitched upon for the latter; she having in the other g^mc showed 
*hersclf capable of good generalship. Hut who for the fo.y? Mr. Van 
Hrunt. . 

“Not I,” said Mr. Van Hrunt, — “there ain’t nothing of the fox 
about me ; Miss Fortune would beat me all hollow.” 

“Who, then, fanner?” said Hill Huff; “come, who is fhe fox? 
Will I do?” 

“ Not you, Hill ; the goose *ud be tod* much for you.” • 

There was a general shout and cries of “ who then ? ” “ who then ?” 

“ Dan Dennison,” said Mr. Vaq Hrunt. “ Now look out for a sharp 
fight.” 

Amidst a great deal of laughing and confusion the line was fonned, 
each person taking hold of a handkerchief or band passed round the 
waist of the persons before him, except when the womqn held by each 
other’s skirts. They were ranged according to height, the tallest 
being next their leader, the “goose.” Mr. Van Hrunt and the elder 
ladies, and two or three more, chose to be lookers-on, and took post 
outside the door. * 

Mr. Dennison was a cunning fox, as well as a bold one. Some- 
times, when they thought him quite safe, held at bay by the gooSe, he 
dived under or leaped over her outstretched arms, and almost 
snatched hold of littlq Ellen,, who being the least was the last one of 
the party. Hut Ellen played very well, and just escaped him two or 
thfree times, till he declared she gave him so much trouble that 
when he caught her lie would “kiss her the worst kind.” Eflen 
played none«the worse for that ; however, she was caught at last and 
kissed top ; there was* no help for it ; so she bore it as well as she 
could. Then she watched and laughed till the tears ran down her 
cheeks to see how the fox and the goose (lodged each other, what 
tricks were played, and how the long train pulled each other about 
At length Nancy was caught ; and then Jenny ‘Hitchcock ; and then 
Ccfllia Dennison ; and then Jane Huff ; and so on, tUi at last the fox 
and the . goose had a long struggle for Mirny Lawson, which would 
never have come to an cnd*if Mirny had«not gone over to the enemy. 

There was a general pause. The hot and tired company were 
seated round the room, panting and fanning themselves with their 
pocke Whandkerch ic fs, and speaking in broken sentences ; glad to rest 
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even from laughing. Miss Fortune had thrown herself down on a 
seat cldse by ElTcn, when Nanry came up and softly asked, “Is 
time to beat the eggs now?* Miss Fortune nodded, and then drew 
her close to # receive a long whisper in her ear, at the end of which 
Nancy ran off. • 

“ Is there anything /can (to, Aunt Fortuity ?” said Ellen, so gently 
and timidly that it ought to have won a kind answer. 

“Yesf” said her aunt, “you may go and put yourself to bed; it’s 
higjt time long ago.” And looking round as she moved off she added 
“Go !” — wth a little nod that«is much as said, “ I am in earnest.” 

Ellen’s heart throbbed ; she stood doubtful. One word to Mr. V;in 
Brunt and she need not go, that she knew. But as surely, too, that 
word would make trouble and do harm. And then she remembered, 
“ A charge to keep I have ! ” She turned quick and quitted the 
room. 

Ellen sat down on the first stair she came to, (pr her bosom was 
heaving up ancl down, and she was determined not to cry. The 
sounds of talking and laughing came to her ear from the parlour, and 
there at her side stood the covered up supper; fora few minutes it 
was hard work to keep her resolve. • The thick breath came and went 
very fast. Through the fan-lights of the hall door, opposite to which 
she Was sitting, the bright moonlight streamed in ; and presently, as 
Ellen quieted, it seemed to her fancy like a gentle messenger from its 
Maker, bidding His child remember f^im ; aijd then came up some 
words in her memory that her mother’s lips had fastened there long 
ago : “ I love them that love Me, and they that seek Me early stall 
find Me.” She remembered her mother had told her it is Jesus who 
says this. Her lost plea^irc *vas well nigh forgotten ; and yet as she 
sat gazing into the moonlight Ellen’s eyes wedb gathering tears very 
fast. 

“ Well, I am seeking Him,” she thought J “ can it be that He loves 
me! Oh, I’m sojglad !” • 

And they were glad tears that little Ellen wiped away as she went 
. upstairs ; for it was too cold to sit there long, if the moon was ever 
so bright % • , 

She had her hand on the lgtch of the dpor when her grandmother 
. called out from the other room to know who was there. 

u It's I, grandma?” 

V. i }p ome * n l* ere > deary,” said the old woman in a lower tone what 
Js n all ? what’s the matter ? who’s downstairs f* • 
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“ It’s a bee, grandma ; there’s nothing the matter.” 

.“Dear me !” said the old lady, “ I oughtn’t to ha’ been abed ! Why 
ha’n’t Fortune told me ? I’ll get right upr Ellen, you go \n that fur 
ckisct and bring me my paddy soy that hangs there, and tlijen help me 
on with my things; I’ll get right up. Dear me! what was Fortune 
thinking about?” 5 8 

The moonlight served very well instead of candles. After twice 
bringing the wrong dresses Ellen at last hit upon the “ paddysoy,’* which 
the old lady knew immediately by the touch. In haste, and not with- 
out some fear and trembling on Ellen’s* part, she was arrajed in it ; 
her best cap put on, not over hair in the best order Ellen feared, but 
the old lady would not stay to have it made better ; Ellen took care 
of heir, down the stairs, and after opening the door for her went back 
to her room. 

A little while had passed, and Ellen was just tying her night-cap 
strings and ready to* go peacefully to sleep, when Nancy burst in. 

“ Ellen ! hurry ! you must comd right downstairs.” 

“ Downstairs ! why, I am just ready to go to bed.” 

“ No matter, you must come right away down. There’s Mr. Van 
IJrunt says he won’t begin supper dll you come.” 

“ Hut docs Aunt Fortune know?” 

“ Yes, l tell you ! jmd the quicker you come the better she’ll be 
pleased. She sent me after you in all sorts of a hurry. She said she 
didn’t know where you ivas.” » 

“ Said she didn’t know where I was ! Why, she told me herself 
to-* ” Ellen began and stopped short. 

“ Of course ! ” said Nancy, “ don’t you think I know that. Hut 
don’t, and if >*>u want to plague her youTi juft tell him. Now, come 
and be quirk, will you ? The supper’s splendid.” 

Ellen lost the first view of the table, for everything had begun to be 
pulled to pjcccs before she came in. The company were all crowded 
round the table, eating, and talking, and helping themselves. One 
dish in the middle of the big table had won the praise of every tongue ; 
nobdety could guess and many asked how it was made, but Miss For- 
tune kept a satisfied silence, pleased to see the constant stream of 
comers to the big dish tilk* it was near'empty. Just then, Mr. Van 
Hrunt, seeing Ellen had nothing, gathered up all that was left and gave 
it to her. 

It wa? sweet and col<i .and rich. Ellen told her mother afterwards 
it was the best thing she had ever tasted except the ice-cream she 
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once gave her in New York. She had taken, however, hut one spoon- 
ful when Tier eye fWl upon Nancy, standing hack of all the company, 
and forgotten. Nancy had been upon her good behaviour all the* 
evening, ancf it was a singular proof of this that she had not pushed 9 
in and helped herself among the first. Ellen’s eve went once or 
twice from her plate to Nanc)*, and then she C rossed over and offered 
it to her. It was eagerly taken, and a little disappointed Ellen 
stepped "back again. Hut she soon forgot the disappointment. 
“Slip’ll know now that I don’t bear her any grudge,” she thought. 

“ Han’t you got nothing ?” said Nancy, coming up presently ; “that 
wasn’t your’n that you gave me, was it ? ” 

Ellen nodded smilingly. 

“ Why, didn’t you like it ? ” 

“ Yes, very much.” 

“ Why, you’re a queer little fish,” said Nancy. “ What did you get 
Mr. Van Hrunl to let me in for?” 

“ How did you know I did ?” 

“’Cause he told me. Say- what did you do it for? Did you want 
me to stay?” * 

“Never mind,*’ said Ellen ; “ don’* ask me any questions.” 

“ Yes, but I will though, and you’ve got to answer me. Why did 
you ?• Come 1 do you like me ? — say.” • 

“ I should like you, I dare say, if you would be fli fie rent.” 

“Well, I don’t rare,” said Nancy, aftpr a littjc pause, “I likc^w, 
though you’re as queer as can be. I don’t care whether you like me 
or not. Look here, Ellen, that cake there is the best, I know it is, jar 
1’vtf tried ’em all. You know I told Van Hrunt I would tell him what 
you were crying about ? ”« • 

“ Yes, and I asked you not. Did you ? ” 

Nancy nodded, being at the moment still further engaged in “ try- 
ing ” the cake. # • 

“ I am sorry yepi did. What did he say ? ” 

“ He didn’t say much to me — somebody else will hear it, I guess. 
He was mad about it,' or I am mistaken. What makes you sorrjh? ” 
“It will only do harm and makp Aunt Fortune angry.” • # 
“Well, that’s just what 1 should like if^I were you. I can’t make 
you out.” 

“ I’d a great deal rather have her like me,” said Ellen. “ Was she 
vested when grandma came down ? ” m 

* I don’t know, but she had to keep it to herself if she waf ; every' 
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body else was so glad, and Mr. Van Hrunt made such a fuss. Just 
look at the old lady, how pleased she is. I declare, #if the folks ain’t 
talking of going. Conic, Ellen, now for, the cloaks ! you and me’ll 
finish our supper afterwards.” • 

That, however, was not to be. Nancy was offered a ride home to 
Mrs. Van HruntVand a Edging there. They were ready cloaked and 
shawled, and Ellen was still hunting for Miss Janet’s things in the 
moonlit hall, when she heard Nancy close by, in a lower to?e than 
common, say — 

“ Ellen, will you kiss me?” , t 

Ellen dropped her armful of things, and taking Nancy’s hands, gave 
her truly the kiss of peace. 

When she went up to undress Tor the second time, she found on 
her lied — her letter ! And with tears Ellen kneeled down and gave 
earnest thanks for this blessing, and that she had been able to gain 
Nancy’s goodwill. 

•* r 

CHAPTE'R XXVI. 

SUNDRY THINGS ROUND A TOT OF CHOCOLATE. 

* 

IT was Tuesday, the 22nd of December, and late in the day. The 
grey snow-clouds hung low; the air was keen and raw. It*was 
already growing dart:, and Alice was sitting alone in the firelight, 
when two little feet came running round the corner of the house ; the 
glass door opened, ancf Ellen rushed in. 

“ I have come ! I have come ! ” she exclaimed. 14 Oh, dear Alice ! 
I’m so glad ! ” * 

So was Alice, if her kiss meant anything. * 

44 Hut how late, my child 1 how late you arc.” 

44 Oh, I thought I never was going to get done,” said Ellen, pulling 
off her things in a great hurry, and throwing them on the sofa ; 44 but 
I am here c.t last. Oh, I am so glad ! ” 

44 Why, what has been the matter ? ” said Alice, folding up what 
Ellety laid down. 

4< Ohf a great deal of matter. I shan’t want to see any more apples 
all winter. What do you think I have been about all to-day, dear Miss 
Alice ?” 1 * 

44 Nothing that has done you much harm,” said Alice,, smiling , 44 if I 
am to guess from your looks. You are as rosy as a good Spitzenbenr 
ypurself.\ 
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“That’s very funny, 1 * Said Ellen, laughing, “for Aunt Fortune 
said awhile ago thjit my checks were just the colour of two mealy 
potatoes.” • 

“ But about the apples ?” sa*d Alice. 

“ Why, this* morning I was thinking 1 would come here so early, 
when the first thing I knew Ajmt Fortune brought out all those heaps 
* and heaps of apples into the kitchen, and made me sit down on the 
floor, an<J then she gave me a great big needle, and set me to stringing 
them all together, and as fast as 1 strung them, she hung them up all 
rounB the ceiling. I tried very hard to get through before, but I 
could not, and I am so tired ! I thought I never should get to the bot- 
tom of that big basket.” 

“ Never mind, love ; some to the fire ; we’ll try and forget all dis- 
agreeable things while we are together.” * 

“ 1 have forgotten it almost already,” said Ellen, as she sat down 
in Alice’s lap, and laid her face against hers ; “ 1 don’t care for it at all 
now.” u 9 

But her checks were fast fading inlo the uncomfortable colour Miss 
Fortune had spoken of; and weariness and weakness kept hefcfor 
awhile quiet in Alice’s arms, overcoming even the pleasure of talking- 
They sat so till the clock struck half-past five ; then Alice proposed 
they should go into the kitchen and see Margery, and order the tea 
made, which she had no doubt Ellen wanted. "Margery said she 
would put the tea to draw, and they should have it in a very few 
minutes. * 0 

“But, Miss Alice, there's an Irish body out by, waiting to speajc 
to ypu. I was just coming in to tell you ; will you please to sec her 
now?” 

0 • # 

“ Certainly; let her come in. Is she in the cold, Margery ? ” 

“ No,' Miss Alice; there’s a fire there this evening. I’ll cafl her.” 
The woman came up from the lower kitchen at the summons. She 
was young, rather pretty, *and with a pleasant countenance} but un- 
washed, uncombed, untidy. The unfailing Irish cloak was drawn 
about her, the hood brought over her head, and on the head %pd 
h shoulders the snow lay white, not yet melted away. * 

“ Did you wish to speak to me, my friend ?” said Alice, pleasantly. 

“ If ye plase, ma’am, it’s the master I’m slanting,” said the woman, 
r- dropping a curtsey. 

r u ty[y father? Margery, will you tell him ?” 

Margery departed. 
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“ Come near the fire,” said Alice, “and sit down ; mv father will be 
here presently. It is snowing again, is it not?" 
e “ It is, ma’am; a bitter storm.” 

# “ Have you come far?” 

“It's a good bit, my lady; it’s more $or a mile bcyanl Carra, just 
right for;* in the ould bi# hill they calk the Catchback; in Jemmy 
Morrison’s woods, where Pat M’Karrcn's clearing is; it's there I live, 
my lady." w • 

“That is a long distance, indeed, for a walk in the snow,” said Alice, 
kindly; “sit down and come nearer thp fire. Margery wiy give you 
something to refresh you.” 

“ I thank ye, my lady, but I want nothing man can give me the 
night ; and when .one’s on an amftit of life and tlcatli, it’s little the cold 
or tfic storm can do to put out the heart’s fire.” 

“ Life and death ? who is sick ? ” 

“ It’s my own child, ma’am ; my own boy; all the child I have ; and 
I’ll have none by the morning ligM.” * 

“ Is he so ill ?” said Alice; “what is the matter with him ?” 

“ Myself doesn’t know.” 

The voice was fainter ; the brown cloak was drawn over her face; 
and Alice and Ellen saw her shoulders heaving with the grief she kept 
from bursting out. t • 

“Sit down,” said /Alice again presently; “sit down and rest; my 
father will be here directly. Margery, — oh, that’s right ; a cup of lea 
will do her good, wtiat do you want with my father? ” 
f “ The Lord bless ye ! I'll tell you, my lady.” 

She drank off the tea, but refused something more substantial that 
Margery offered her. , f 

“ My lady, there wasn’t a stronger, nor a prettier, nor a s water child, 
nor coulcfn’t be, nor lie was when we left it; it’ll be three years come 
the fifteenth of April next;* but I’m thinking the bitter winters o’ this 
cowld country has chilled the life out o’ him, and ^rouble's cowlder 
than all,” she added in a lower tone. “ I seed* him grow waker an’ 
waller, an’ liis daar face grow thinner an’ thinner, and the red all left 
it ; # oniy two burning spots was on it some days ; an’ I worried the life 
out o* me for him, an’ all I could do, I couldn’t do nothing at all to 
help him, but he just grooved waker an’ waker. 1 axed the father 
wouldn’t he see the doctor about him ; but he's an ’asy kind o' man, my 
lady, an’ he said he would, an’ he never did to this day: and Johi^ he 
always «aid it was no dse sinding for the doctor, an' looked so swatfe at 
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me, an* said for me not to fret, for sure he'd be better soon, or he’d go 
to a better place. An’ I thought lie was like a heavenly angel itself 
already, an 1 always was, but than more nor ever. Och ! it’s soon that 
he’ll be one entirely, let Father Shannon say what he will.” 

She sobbed for a minute, while Alice and Kllcn looked on, silent 
•and pitying. , • • 

“An* to-night, my lady, lie’s very bad,” she went on, wiping away 
the tears lhat came quickly again ; “ an* I seed he was going fast 
from sne, an* I was breaking my heart wid the loss of him, whin I 
heard one ofcthc men that was in it say, ‘ What’s this he’s saying ?’ 
says he. ‘An* what is it thin?’ says I. ‘About thcjantleman who 
praachcs at Carra,’ says lie; ‘lie’s a calling for him, 1 says lie. I 
knowed there wasn’t a praast at all at Carra, an* I thought lie was 
draaming or out o’ his head, or crazy wid his sickness, like ; an’ I 
went up close to him, an’ says I, ‘ John,’ says I, ‘what is it you want?' 
says I ; ‘an* sure if it’s anything in heaven above or jn earth beneath 
that yer own motfier can get for ye, 1 says 1, ‘ye shall have it,’ says I. 
An’ he put up his two arms to my neck, an* pulled my face down to 
his lips, that was hot wid the faver, an’ kissed me, he did ; an’ saysMic, 

‘ Mother, daar,’ says he, ‘ if you Jove me,’ says he, ‘ fetch me the good 
jantleman that praaches at Carra till l spake to him.’ ‘ Is it the 
praast $ou want, John, my boy?’ says I ; ‘syre he’s in it,’ says 1 ; for 
Michael had been for Father Shannon, an’ he haTl cofhe home wid 
him half an hour before. ‘ Oh no, mother,’ say ^ he, ‘ it’s not him at 
all that I maan ; it’s the jantleman that spakes in the little white 
church at Carra : he’s not a praast at all,’ says he. ‘ An’ who is h§ 
thin? 1 * says I, getting up from the bed, ‘or where will 1 find him, or 
how will 1 get to him ?’ ‘tfc’W not stir a fut for him thiit the night, 
Kitty Dolan,’ says my husband ; ‘are ye mad V says he ; ‘sure it’s 
not his own head the child has at all at all, or it’s a little hiritic he is,* 
says he ; ‘ an* ye won’t shojv the disrespect to the praast in yer own 
house.’ ‘ I’m maanjng none,’ says I ; ‘ nor more he isn’t a hirftic ; but 
if he was, he’s a born angel to Michael Dolan anyhow,’ says I ; ‘an’ 
wid the kiss of his lips on my face wouldn’t I do the arrant of my own 
boy, an* he a dying ? by the blessing an’ I will, if twenty men *stud 
between me an* it. So tell ipe where HI find him, this praast, if 
■' there’s the love o* mercy in any sowl o’ ve,’ lays I. But they wouldn’t 
spake a word for me, not one of them, so I axed an axed at one place 
an* other, till here I am. An’ now, my lady, will the master go|pr me 
to my poor boy ? for he’d maybe dead while I stand here,” • 
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“Surely I will,” said Mr. Humphreys, wfio had come in while she 
was speaking. “ Wait but one moment.” c 

In a moment he came back ready* and he and the woman set 
t forth to their walk. Alice looked out anxiously after them. 

“ It storms very hard,” she said, “ atyi he has not had his tea ! But 
he couldn’t wait. Coinc, Ellen, love, v.e’ll have ours. How will he 
ever get back again ! it will be so deep by that time.” 

There was a cloud on her fair brow for a few minutes, but -it passed 
away, and quiet and calm as ever she sat down at the little tea-table 
with Ellen. « , 

After tea Alice took out her work, and Ellen put herself contentedly 
down on the rug, and sat leaning back against her. 

“ I had such a funny dream lafet night,” said Ellen, presently. 

<l Did you ? what about ? ” 

“ It was pleasant too,” said Ellen, twisting herself round to talk, — 
“ but very queer. t 1 dreamed about that gentleman who was so kind 
to me on board the boat — you know ?— I told you about hint.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, I dreamed of seeing him somewhere, I don’t know where, 
and he didn’t look a bit like himself, only I knew who it was ; and I 
thought I didn’t like to speak to him for fear he wouldn’t know me 9 
but then I thought he did, and came up and took my hand, and 
seemed so glad* to s*fee me ; and he asked me if I had been pious since 
he saw me.” . 

Ellen stopped to laugh. 

, “And what did you tell him ? ” 

“ I told him, yes. And then I thought he seemed so very pleased.” 
“ Dreamers do not always keep close, to tfie truth, it seems.” 

“ / didn’t,” said Ellen. 41 But then 1 thought I had, in my dreams.” 
“ Had* what ? kept close to the truth ? ” 

“ No, no 1 been what he said.” 

D reams are queer things,” said Alice. ' , 

u I have been far enough from being good to-day,” said Ellen, 
thoughtfully. 

“ How so, my dear ? ” 

M I don’t know, Miss Alice — because I never am good, I suppose.” 
u But what has been the/ matter to-day ? ” 

“Why, those apples. I thought I would come here so early, and 
then w]ien I found I must do all those baskets of apples first I jirasP. 
very ill-humoured ; anti Aunt Fortune saw 1 was, and said sometMhg^ 
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that made me worse. And I tried as hard as I could to get through 
before dpiner, and when l found I couldn’t I said 1 wouldn’t come to 
dinner, but she made me, and that vexed me more, and I wouldn’t cat® 
scarcely anything, and then wlien I got back to the apples again I 
sewed so hard that I ran the needle into my finger ever so far,— see * 
there! what a mark it left !— and Aunt Fortune said it served me 
right and she was glad of it,* and that made me angry. I knew I 
was wrong afterwards, and I was very sorry. Isn’t it strange, 
dear Allfce, I should do so when 1 have resolved so hard 1 
wouldn’t ? ” 

. “ Not very, my darling, so loifg as we have such evil hearts as ours 
arc — it is strange they should be so evil.” 

44 I told Aunt Fortune^ afterwards I, was sorry, but she said fictions 
speak louder than words, and words arc cheap.’ If she only wouldn’t 
say that just as she docs ! it does worry me so.” 

44 Patience ! ” said Alice, passing her hand over Ellen's hair, as she 
sat looking sorrpwfully up at her ; “ you must try not to give her 
occasion. Never mind what she say«, and overcome evil with good.' 

“ That is just what mamma said ! ” exclaimed Ellen, rising to t^row 
her arms round Alice’s neck, and kissing her with all the energy of 
love, gratitude, repentance, ancK sorrowful recollection. 

44 Oh, what do you think ! ” she said, suddenly, her face changing 
again,— 44 1 got my letter last night ! ” 

44 Your letter ! ” 

“Yes, the letter the old man brought -*lon’L ydh know ? and it was 
written on the ship, and there was only a little bit from mamma, and 
a little bit from papa, but so good ! Papa says she is a great deal 
better, and he has no doubt he will bring her back in the spring or 
summer quite well again. • I sift that good ? ” 

“ Very good, dear Ellen. I am very glad for you.” 

44 It was on my bed last night. I can’t think how it got there, — 
and I don’t care either, §0 long as I have got it. What^are you 
making?” • 

44 A purse,” said Alice, laying it on the table for her inspection. 

44 It will be very pretty. Is the other end to be like this ? ” 

44 Yes, and these tassels to finish them off.” 

’ 44 Oh, that’s beautiful,” said» Ellen, layirc them down to try the 
effect ; 44 and these rings to fasten it with. Ts it black ? ” 

' 44 No, dark green. I am making it for my brother John.” 

“A Christmas present ? ” exclaimed Ellen. * 
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“ I am afraid not he will hardly be hereby that time. It may do 
for New Year.” # , 

“How pleasant it must be to make Christmas and New Year 
presents ! ” said Ellen, after she hacf watched Alice's* busy angers 
for a few minutes. “I wish I could make something dor somebody. 
Oh, I wonder if I couldn’t make something for Mr. Van Brunt ! Oh, 

1 should like to very much.” * * 

Alice smiled at Ellen’s very wide-open eyes. 

“ What could you make for him ? ” 

“I don’t know - that’s the thing, lie keeps his money in his 
pocket — and besides, 1 don’t know how to make purses.’* 

“There are other things besides purses. How would a watch- 
guard do ? Docs he wear a w^tch ?” A 
«“ I don’t know whether he does or not ; he doesn’t every day, 1 am 
sure, but I don’t know about Sundays.” 

“ Then we won’t venture upon that. You might knit him a nighl- 
cap.” * • 

“A nightcap !— you’re joking, Alice, aren’t you? I don’t think a 
nightcap would be pretty for a Christmas present, do you ? ” 

“Well, what shall we do, Ellen ?” said Alice, laughing. “ I made 
a pocket-pincushion for papa oficc when I was a little girl, but I fancy 
Mr. Van Brunt would not know exactly what use to make of such a 
convenience. I c^on’t tlfink you could fail to please him though, with 
anything you'Su^uid hit upon.” 

“ 1 have got a civllar,” said Ellen, “ to buy stuff with ; it came in 
my letter last night. If I only knew what ! ” 

• “ I have some nice pieces of fine linen,” said Alice ; “ suppose I cut 
out a collar for him, and you can make it and stitch it, and then 
Margery will starch and iron it for yoif, all f ready to give to him. How 
will thjt do ? Can you stitch well enough ?” 

“ Oh, yes, I guess I can,” said Ellen. “ Oh, thank you, dear Alice ! 
you arc the best help "that ever was. AVill he like that, do you 
think?* . • 

“ I am sure he will very much.” 

•“•Then that will do nicely,” said Ellen, much relieved. “And now, 
r/hat do you think about Nancy’s Bible ?” 

“ Nothing could be better, only that I am afraid Nancy would 
cither sell it for something else, or let it go to destruction very 
quickly. I never heard of her spending five minutes over a book, 
and the Bible, I am jiraid, last of all.” 
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“ But I think,” said Ellen, slowly, “ I think she would not spoil it or 
sell it either if / gave it to her.” 

And she told Alice about Nancy’s asking for the kiss last night. > 

“ That’s tjie most hopeful 'thing I have heard about Nancy for a 
long time,” said Alice. “ We will get her the Bible by all means, my’ 
dear — a nice one— and I lio^e you will be able to. persuade her to 
read it.” * 

She rose as she spoke and went to the glass door. Ellen followed 
her, and* they looked out into the night, it was very dark. She 
opened the door a moment, but the wind drove the snow into their 
faces, and v'hey were glad to shut it again. 

" How weary papa will be,” said Alice, “he has had nothing to cat 
since dinner. I’ll tell you what we’ll ,do, Ellen,” she exclaimed as she 
threw her work down, “ we’ll make some chocolate for him — that’H be 
the very thing. Ellen, dear, run into the kitchen and ask Margery to 
bring me the little chocolate pot, and a pitcher of night’s milk.” 

Margery brought them. The pot was set on the coals, and Alice 
had cut up the chocolate that it* might melt the quicker. Ellen 
watched it with great interest, till it was melted, and the boiling^ water 
was stirred in, and the whole was simmering quietly on the coals. 

With Margery and the chocolate pot the cat had walked in. Ellen 
immediately tried to improve his acquaintance ; that was not so easy. 
The Captain chose the corner of the rug furthest fromj^r, in spite of 
all her calling and coaxing, paying her no more attention than if he 
had not heard her. Ellen crossed ovar to hirtn and began most 
tenderly and respectfully to stroke his head and back, touching his 
soft hair with great care. Parry presently lifted up his head uneasiiy, 
as much as to say, “ I wonder how long this is going to last ? ” and 
finding there was every prospect of its lasting some tiihc, he fairly 
got up and walked to the other end of the rug. Ellen followed him 
and tried again, with exactly the same effect. 

“ Well, cat ! you aren’t very kind,” said she at length ; “ # Alice, he 
won’t let me have* anything to do with him ! ” 

“He don’t know you yet, and truth is, Parry has no fancy for 
extending the circle of his acquaintance. Oh, kitty, kitty 1 ” said Aficc, 
fondly stroking his head, “ why don’t you behave better ? ” * 


Parry lifted his head, and* opened and shut his eyes, with an 
expression of great satisfaction very different from that he had 
.bestowed on Ellen. Ellen gave him up for the present as a hope- 



case, and turned her attention to the chocolate, which h<!d now 
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received the milk and must be watched le& it should run over, which 
Alice said it would very easily do when once it began to boil again. 

( At last the chocolate began to gather a lich froth, and Ellen called 
, out, 

“ Oh, Alice, look here quick ! here’s the shape of the spoon on the 
top of the chocblatc ! <jo look at it.” , ^ 

An iron spoon was in the pot, and its shape \Vas distinctly raised on 
the smooth fiothy suifacc. As they were both bending fprward to 
watch it, Alice waiting to take the pot off the moment it began to boil, 
Ellen heard a slight click of the lock pf the door, and turning heifhead 
was a little startled to sec a stranger there, standing still at the far end 
of the room. She touched Alice’s arm without looking round. Hut 
Alice started to her feet with a«slight scream, and in another minute 
had thrown her arms round the stranger and was locked in his. Ellen 
knew what it meant now very well. She turned aw.iy as if she had 
nothing to do with what was going cm theie, and lifted the pot of 
chocolate off the' fire with infinite difficulty ; but it was going to boil 
over, and she would have brokefi her back rather than not do it. And 
then she stood with her back to the brother and sister, looking into 
the fire, as if she was determined not to see them till she couldn’t help 
it. But what she was thinking of Ellen could not have told, then or 
afteiwarcl. It was but a few minutes, though it seemed toher^ great 
many, befoi^tJiey* drew near the file. Curiosity began to be strong, 
and she looked rc md to see if the new-comer was like Alice. No, 
not a bit, how diffcrcnt !- darker hair and eyes— not a bit like her ; 
^handsome enough, too, to be her brother. And Alice did not look like 
herself; her usually calm sweet face was quivering and sparkling now, 
lit up as Ellen had never seen it, oh, how bright ! Poor Ellen herself 
had nevcrlooked duller in her life ; and vfhen Alice said, gaily, “This 
is my Brother, Ellen,”— her confusion of thoughts and feelings resolved 
themselves into a flood qf tears ; she sprang and hid her face in Alice’s 
aims. • 9 

“ Come, Ellen,” whispered Alice, presently, “ lodk up I what kind of 
a # welcome is this ? come ! we hav e no business with tears just now,-* 
won’t you run into the kitchen for me, love,” she added more low* 
* and ask Margery to bring some bread and butter, and anything else 
she has that is fit for a traveller ? ” • V 

(dad of an escape, Ellen darted away that her wet face might nOtf* 
be* seen. The bi other and sistei were busily talking when she 
turnSd. 
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“John,” said Alfce, •‘this is my little sister that I wrote to you 
about— £llen Montgomery. Ellen, this is your brother as well as 
mine, you know.” « 

“ Stop ! sfcpp ! ” said her brother. “ Miss Ellen, this sister of mine 
is giving us away to each other at a great rate, — I should like to know * 
first what you say to it. Ar^*you willing Uptake a 'strange brother 
upon her recommendation ? ” 

Half inclined to laugh, Ellen glanced at the speaker’s face, but 
. meeting the grave though somewhat comical look of two very keen 
eyes, she looked down again, and merely answered, “ Yes.” 

“Then if 1 am to be your brother you must give me a brother’s 
right, you know,” said he, drawing her gently towards him, and kiss- 
ing her gravely on the lips. • 

Probably Ellen thought there was a difference between John Hum- 
phreys and Mr. Van Brunt, or the young gentlemen of the apple- 
paring ; for though she coloured a good deal, she made no objection 
and showed no* displeasure. She watched him whenever she could 
without being noticed. At first shfc was in doubt what to think of 
him ; she was quite sure from that one look into his eyes that he was 
a person to be feared ; there was no^doubt of that ; as to the rest she 
.'didn’t know. 

“ ^md what have my two sisters been doing to spend the evening ? ” 
said John Humphreys, one time that Alice was gone »r*fT the kitchen 
on some kind errand for him. 

“ Talking, sir,” said Ellen, doubtfully. • 

“ Talking ! this whole evening ? Alice must have improved. Whjt 
have you been talking about ? ” 

“ Hares, and dogs, and about Mr. Cowper, and some other 
things ” * • # 

“ Private affairs, eh ? ” said he, with again the look Ellen Rad seen 
before. . 

“ Yes, sir,” said Ellen, nodding and laughing. 

“ How came yoAi to, be talking about Mr. Cowper ? ” 

“ I was reading about his hares, and about John Gilpin ; and then 
Alice told me about Mr. Cowper and his friends.” • 

“ Well, 1 don’t know after all that you have had a pleasanter evfit- 
r ing than I have had,” said hef questioner, ‘toiough I have been riding 
X4iard, with the cold wind in my face, and the driving snow doing all it 
'could to discomfort me. 1 have had this very bright fireside before 
the way.” • T 
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He fell into a fit of grave musing, which lasted till Alice came in. 
Then suddenly fell a fumbling in his pocket. e * 

“ Here’s a note for you,” said he, throwing it into her lap. 

“A note ! — Sophia Marshman ! — where did you get it?™ 

“ From her own hand. Passing thcr® to-day, I thought I must stop 
a moment to speak to them, and had uo notion of doing more ; but 
Mrs. Marshman was very kind, and Miss Sophia in despair, so the 
end of it was I dismounted and went in to await the preparing of that 
billet, while my poor nag was led off to the stables, and a fresh horse 
supplied me. I fancy that tells you on what conditions.” 

“Charming!” said Alice, “to spend Christmas,— I am very glad ; 
I should like to very much — with you, dear. If I can only get papa — 
but 1 think he will ; it will do hi ih a great derfi of good. To-morrow, 
she says, we must come ; but I doubt the weather will not let us ; we 
shall see.” 

“ I rode Prince Charlie down. He is a good traveller, and the 
sleighing will be fine if the snow be not too deep. The old sleigh is 
in being yet, I suppose?” 

“ Oh, yes ! in good order. Ellen, what are you looking so grave 
about? you are going too.” 

“ I ! ” said Ellen, a great spot of crimson coining in each cheek. 

“ To be *urc ; do you think I am going to leave you behind ?*’ 

“But 

“But what?” 

“ There won’t be room.” 

« “Room in the sleigh ? Then we’ll put John on Prince Charlie, and 
let him ride there postilion-fashion.” 

“But — M*r. Humphreys?” fc 

“ Hc^always goes tfn horseback ; he will ride Sharp or old John.” 

In great delight Ellen gave Alice an earnest kiss ; and then they 
all gathered round the table to take their chocolate, or rather to see 
John take his, which his sister would not fet him wait for any longer. 
The storm had ceased, and through the brokeft clouds the moon and 
stars were looking out, so they were no more uneasy for Mr. Hum- 
pjirdys, and expected him every moment. Still, the supper was begun 
and ended without him, and they hajl drawn round the fire again 
before his welcome step ^t ? as at last heard. 

There was new joy then ; new embracing, and questioning and 
answering ; the little circle opened to let him in ; and Alice brqpght 
the edrner of the table to his side, and poured him out a cup o&hdt 
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chocolate. But after drinking half of it, and neglecting the eatables 
beside Him, he satfwith one hand in the other, his arm leaning on hi^ 
knee, with a kind of softened gravity upon his countenance. 
u Is your chocolate right, papa ? ” said Alice, at length. 

“ Very good, my daughter !d* 

He finished the cgp, but then went back* to his old attitude and 
look. Gradually they ceased their conversation, and waited with 
rcspectfal affection and some curiosity for him to speak ; something 
of njore than common interest seemed to be in his thoughts. He sat 
looking earnestly in the fire, s&metimcs with almost a smile on his 
face, and gently striking one hand in the palm of the other. And 
sitting so, without moving or stirrigg his eyes, he said at last, as 
though the words had Been forced from him, “ Thanks be unto tlod 
for His unspeakable gift ! ” 

He pressed his lips thoughtfully together while he stirred his choco- 
late ; but having drunk it, he pushed the table fron>him, and drew up 
his chair. • .* 

“You had a long way to go, papa,” observed Alice, again. ^ 

“ Yes, a long way there ; I don’t know what it was coining home ; 
I never thought of it. How independent the spirit can be of externals ! 
I scarcely felt the storm to-night.” 

“ Nbr I,” said his son. • ^ 

“ I had a long way to go,” said Mr. Hump v *eys; “that poor 
woman — that Mrs. Dolan— she lives in«the woods behind the Cat’s 
Back, a mile beyond Carra-carra, or more— it seemed a long mile 
to-night ; and a more miserable place I never saw yet. A little rickety 
shanty, the storm was hardly kept out of it, and no appearance of 
comfort or nicety anywheic of in anything. There wcre%cveral men 
gathered round the fire, and in a corner, on a miserable kind of bed, 
I saw the sick child. His eye met mine the moment I went in, and I 
thought I had seen him t^fore, but couldn’t at first make out where. 
Do you remembei, Alice, a little ragged boy, with a remarkably bright 
pleasant face, who has planted himself regularly every Sunday morn- 
ing for some time past in the south aisle of the church, and sftod 
there all service time ? ” + 

Alice said, “ No.” • • 

“ I have noticed him often, and noticed hffn as paying a most fixed 
and steady attention. I have repeatedly tried to catch him on his 
wa^jout of church, to speak to him, but always failed. I askgd him 
to-night, when I first went in, if he knew me. ‘ I do, sir,’ he said. I 
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asked him where he had seen me. He said, * In the church beyant/ 

4 So/ said I, 4 you are the little boy I have seen there so regularly ; 
r what did you come there for?’ „ 

44 4 To hear yer honour spake the good words/ * 

44 4 What good words ?* said I ; 4 abopt what ?* 

44 He said, 4 About Him that wa» sUin, and washed us from our^ 
sins in His own blood/ 

44 4 And do you think He has washed away yours?’ I said. u 
44 lie smiled at me very expressively. 1 suppose it was somewhat 
difficult for him to speak ; and to tell, the truth so it was for me/for I 
was taken by surprise ; but the people in the hut had gathered round, 
and I wished to hear him say more, for their sake as well as my own. 

I asked him why he thought his sins were Washed away. He gave 
me for answer part of the verse, 4 Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,’ but did not finish it. 4 Do you think you are very sick, John ? * I 
Asked. 

44 4 1 am, sir,’ he said. 4 I’ll not be long here.’ 

44 4 And where do you think you are going, then ?’ said I. 

44 He lifted one little thin bony arm from under his coverlid, and 
through all the dirt and pallor of his face the smile of heaven, I 
am sure, was on it, as he looked and pointed upward and answered, 

4 Jesus ! ’ j • 

44 1 asked hwf nifescntly, as soon as I could, what he had wished to 
see me for. I dortvj know whether he heard me or not ; he lay with 
his eyes half closed, breathing with difficulty. I doubted whether he 
tvould speak again ; and, indeed, for myself, I had heard and seen 
enough to satisfy me entirely; for the sake of the group around the 
bed I o ulct have desired something fqrther. They kept perfect still- 
ness ; ijwed, I think,* by a profession of faith such as they had never 
heard before. They and I stood watching him, and at the end of a 
few minutes, not more than ten or fifteen, he opened his eyes, and 
with sudden life and strength rose up half way in bed, exclaiming f \ 
‘Thanks be to Clod for His unspeakable gift!*— and then fell back- 
just dead.” 

^The old gentleman’s voice was husky as he finished, for Alice and 
Ellen were both weeping, and John Humphreys had covered his face 
with his hands. f 

44 1 have felt,” said the old gentleman, presently, 44 as if I could have 
shoutgd out his words— his dying words -all the way as I came ^pme 4 
My little girl,” said *he, drawing Ellen to him, 44 do you knoH4%e 
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meaning of those sweet things of which little John Dolan’s mind was 
so full?”. . 

Ellen did not speak. 

“ Do you know what it is to%e a sinner ? and what it is to be a for- 
given child ofc God ? ” 

. “ I believe 1 do, sir,” Ellen /aid. • 

He kissed her forehead and blessed her ; and then said, “ Let us 
pray.” # 

It was late ; the servants had gone to bed, and they were alone. 
Oh, tvhat a thanksgiving Mr. Humphreys poured forth for that “un- 
speakable gift ” ; that they, everyone there, had been made to know 
and rejoice in it ; for the poor little boy, rich in faith, who had just 
gone home in the same rejoicing ; for their own loved one who was 
there already ; and for the hope of joining them soon in safety End 
joy, to sing with them the “ new song” for evdr and ever. 

There were no dry eyes in the room. And when they arose M* 
Humphreys, after giving his daughtcy the usual kfts for good-night, 
gave one to Ellen tod, which lie had never done before, and then 
going to his son and laying both hands on his shoulders, kissdkl his 
cheek also ; then silently took his candle and went. 

They lingered a little while After fie was gone, standing round the 
fire a^ if loth to part, but in grave silence, each busy with his own 
thoughts. Alice’s ended by fixing on her brother, «for lnyhl^her hand 
and her head carelessly on his shoulder, she said, “ And so you have 
been well all this time, John ? ” • 

He turned his face towards her without speaking, but Ellen, as well 
as his sister, saw the look of love with which he answered her ques- 
tion, rather of endearment than enquiry ; and from that minute Ellen’s 
mind was made up as to tlfe doubt that had troubled her. 9 She went 
to bed quite satisfied that her new brother was a decided acquisition. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE JINGLING OF SLEIGH-BELLS. 

BEFORE Ellen’s eyes were op#n the next ntoming, almost before she 
fgveke, the thought of the Christmas visit, the sleigh-ride, John 
^Knmphreys, and the weather, all rushed into her mind at once, and 
SjfelPfd her half up in the bed to look out of the window. Well frosted 
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the panes of glass were, but at the corners* and edges unmkjtakable 
bright gleams of light came in. ^ . * 

* “Oh, Alice, it’s beautiful !” exclaimed Ellen ; “ look how the sun is 
shining ! and ’t isn’t very cold. Are we 'going to-day?” f 
r “ I don’t know yet, Kllic, but we shall know very soon. We’ll settle 
that at breakfast*” ' 

At breakfast it was settled. They were to go* and set off directly. * 
Mr. Humphreys could not go with them, because he had promised to 
bury little John Dolan ; the priest had declared he would have nothing 
to do with it ; and the poor mother had applied to Mr. Humphreys as’ 
being the clergyman her child had most trusted and lov'ed to hear. 
Mr. Humphreys, therefore, must stay at home that day. He promised, 
however, to follow them the next, and woujd by no means permit 
therm to wait for him. 

So the little travelling-bag was stuffed with more things than it 
seemed possible to get into it. Ellen was afraid it never would be 
locked. By dint 'of much pushing and crowding, however, locked it 
was ; and they made themselves ready. Ovefr Ellen’s merino dress 
and coat went an old fur tippet ; a little shawl was tied round her 
neck ; her feet were cased in a pair of warm moccasins, which belong- 
ing to Margery were of course a world too big for her, but “ anything 
but cold,” as their owner said. Her nice blue hood would protget her 
head welf, av^Alic? gave her a green veil to save her eyes from the 
glare of the sno'C^. When Ellen shuffled out of Alice’s room in this 
trim, John gave herone of his grave looks, and saying she looked like 
Mother Bunch, begged to know how she expected to get to the sleigh ; 
fie said she would want a footman, indeed, to wait upon her, to pick up 
her slippers,- if she went in that fashion. However, he ended by pick- 
ing her up, tarried h$r and set her saiely'down in the sleigh. Alice 
followcfl, and in another minute they were off. 

Ellen’s delight was unbounded. Presently they turned round a " 
corner ajd left the house behind out of sight ; and they were speeding 
away along a road that was quite new to her.. Ellen’s heart felt like 


dancing for joy. Nobody would have thought it, she sat so still and 
qrnef between Alice and her brother ; but her eyes were very bright 
aVthcy looked joyously about her, and every now and then she could 


not help smiling to herself, 
that ride. ^ 


Nothing <was wanting to the pleasure of ’ 


Their road at first was through a fine undulating country like thatl 
betw$n the Nose and Thirlwall ; farmhouses and patches of wooftygnd \ 
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scatteimL here and theta It would seem that the minds of all the 
par*y .|Ere full oj the same thoughts, for after a very long silence 
Alice’snrst word, almost sigh, was — • 

“This is # a beautiful world* John ?” 

“ beautiful ! — wherever you can escape from the signs of man 1 ? 
presence and influence.” • • 

“ Isn’t that almost too strong ?” said Alice. 

He shook his head, smiling somewhat sadly, and touched Prince 
Charlie, who was indulging himself in a walk. 

14 But there arc bright exceptions,” said Alice. 

“I bclidVc it; never so mucfi as when I come home.** 

“ Arc there none around you, then, in whom you can have confidence 
and sympathy?” # • 

He shook his head again. “Not enough, Alice. I long foil you 
every day of my life.” 

Alice turned her head quickly away. # 

“ It must be«o, my dear sister,” he said, presently ; “we can never* 
expect to find it othcfwisc. There *irc, as you say, bright exceptions, 
— many of them; but in almost all I find some sad want. \Ve must 
wait till we join the spirits of the just made perfect before we see 
society that will be all wc wish for.* 

“ JVhat is Ellen thinking of all this while?” said AlicCp presently, 
bending down to sec her face. “As gravS as u^udge ^what are you 
musing about ? ” 

“ I was thinking,” said Ellen, “ how men could help the world’s 
being beautiful.” 

“Don’t trouble your little head with that question,” said John, 
smiling ; “ long may it be before you arc able to answer it. Look at 
those snowbirds ! ” • # , • 

By degrees the day wore on. About one o’clock they stopped at a 
farmhouse to let the horse rest, and to stretch their own limbs, which 
Ellen for her part was very glad to do. The people of th^ house re- 
ceived them with groat hospitality and offered them pumpkin pies and 
sweet cider. Alice had brought a basket of sandwiches, and Prince 
Charlie was furnished with a bag of corn Thomas had stowe^*away 
in the sleigh for him ; so they were all well refreshed and rcsted'and 
warmed before they set off jf]gain. • 

It was drawing towards four o’clock whin Alice with soihe difficulty 
roused Ellen from a long sleep to see the approach to the house and 
. 8 * wide awake before they should reach iti • They turned from the 
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road and entered by a gateway into some pleasure-grounds, through 
which a short drive brought them to the house. It might havfc looked 
fireary, but that some well-grown evergreens were clustered round it, 
^and others scattered here and there relieved the eye; h few holly 
bushes, singly and in groups, proudly, displayed their' bright dark 
leaves and red bdrries ; a#d one unrivalled hemlock on the west threw 
its graceful shadow quite across the lawn, on which, as on itself, the 
white chimney-tops, and the naked branches of oaks and elms, was 
the faint smile of the afternoon sun. ^ 

A servant came to take the horse, and Ellen, being first t rid of her 
moccasins, went with John and Alice up the broad flight of steps and 
into the house. They entered a large handsome square hall with a 
blue and white stone floor, at on£ side of which the staircase went 
winding up. Here they were met by a young lady, very lively and 
pleasant-faced, who threw her arms round Alice and kissed her a great 
many times, seeming very glad indeed to see her. She welcomed 
Ellen too with suefi warmth that*she began to feel almost as if she had 
been sent for and expected, told Air. John he had behaved admirably, 
and then led them into a large room where was a group of ladies and 
gentlemen. . 

The welcome they got here was less lively but quite as kind. Mr. 
and Mrs. A^rshman were fipe handsome old people, of stately presence, 
and most digitized a& well as kind in their deportment. Ellen saw 
that Alice was at home here, as if she had been a daughter of the 
family. Mrs. Marshman also "stooped down and kissed herself, telling 
hqr she was very glad she had come, and that there were a number of 
young people there who would be much pleased to have her help 
them keep Christmas. r ^ 

The children had all* gone out to walk, and as they had had their 
dinner a'great while ago it was decided that Ellen should take hers - 
that day with the elder past of the family. While they were waitfng 
to be called to dinner and everybody else was talking and laughing, 
old Mr. Marshman took notice of little Ellen, and efrawing her front 
Alicp’s side to his own, began a long conversation. By the time the 
butlericame to say dinner was ready she had almost forgotten she was 
a sfranger. Mr. Marshman himself led her to the dining-room, beg- 
ging the elder ladies would 1 excuse him, tut he felt bound to give his. 
attention to the greatest stranger in the company. He placed her oft! 
his right hand and took the greatest care of her all dinner-time; qftce' 
sending her {date the Adiole length of the table for some partioflti$ 
little thing he thought she would like> 
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Conner gave place to fhe dessert, and that in its turn was removed 
with thfe cloth. Ellen was engaged in munching almonds and raisins, 
admiring the brightness of Jhe mahogany, and the richly cut and 
coloured glass, and silver decanter stands, which were reflected in it, 
when a door*at the further end of the room half opened, a little figure* 
came partly in, and holding the door in f hcr hand stood looking 
doubtfully along the*table, as if seeking for someone. 

41 Wh^t is the matter, Ellen ? ” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

44 Mrs. Bland told me, mamma ” she began, her eye not ceasing 

its hneasy quest, but then breaking of and springing to Alice’s side 
she threw her arms around her neck, and gave her certainly the 
warmest of all the warm welcomes she had had that day. 

“Hallo !” cried Mr.»M arshin an, napping on the table ; “that’s too 
much for anyone’s share. Come here, you baggage, and give mefjust 
such another.” 

The little girl came near accordingly and hugged and kissed him 
with a very good will, remarking, ljpwevcr, “Ah,T>ut I’ve seen you 
before to-day, grandp&pa ! ” 

44 Well, here’s somebody you’ve not seen before,” said he, ^good- 
humouredly, pulling her round to # Ellen, “here’s a new friend for 
you, a young lady from the great city, so you must brush up your^ 
country manners — Miss Ellen Montgomery come from — psjjawfwhat 

is it ? come from ” • 

“London, grandpapa?” said the little girl, as with a mixture of 
simplicity and kindness she took Ellen’S hand and kissed her on the 
cheek. 

“From Carra-carra, sir,” said Ellen, smiling. * 

44 Go along with you,” said he, laughing and pinching her check. 
44 Take her away, Ellen, tJLke lier away, and mgid you tjfke good care 
of her. Tell Mrs. Bland she is one of grandpapa’s guests.” * 

The two children had not, however, reached the door when Ellen 
Chauncey exclaimed, 44 Wait, oh ! wait a minute ! I mus^ speak to 
Aunt Sophia abdlit the bag.” And flying to her side there followed 
an earnest whispering, and then a nod and a smile from Aunt Sophia ; 
and satisfied, Ellen returned to her companion and led her out pf the 
dining-room. *" 

44 We have both got the saftie name,” said she, as they went along a 
wide corridor ; 44 how shall we know which*is which ?” 

" 44 Why,* 1 said Ellen, laughing, 44 when you say Ellen, I shall know 
.•fMj $ mean me, and when I say it you will® know 1 meanjyou. I 
, Shouldn't be calling myself, you know.” 
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“Yes, but when somebody else calls Elletf, we" shall both have to 
run. Do you run when you arc called ?” 

% “ Sometimes,” said Ellen, laughing. 

“Ah, but I do always; mamma altvays makes me. € I thought 
•perhaps you were like Marianne Gillespie— she waits often as much 
as half a minute .before she stirs when Anybody calls her.” 

The little speaker pifshed open a door and led Ellen into the 
presence of a group of young people rather older than themselves. 

“ Marianne,” said she to one of them, a handsome girl of fourteen, 
“this is Miss Ellen Montgomery— she came with Alice, and ske is 
come to keep Christmas with us — areift you glad? Therfc’ll be quite 
a parcel of us when what’s- her- name comes — won’t there?” 

Marianne shook hands with EJlcn. 

“«Shc is one of grandpapa’s guests, I can tell you,” said little Ellen 
Chaunccy ; u and he says we must brush up our country manners— 
she’s come from the great city.” 

“Do you think we are a set of ignoramuses, Miss Ellen?” en- 
quired a well-grown boy of fifteen, who looked enough like Marianne 
Gillespie to prove him her brother. 

“ I don’t know what that is,” said Ellen. 

“Well, do they do things belter in the great city than we do 

lier ^ ' ” ® 

“ I don*My?ow hqjv you f do them here,” said Ellen. * 

“ Don’t you ? Come ; stand out of my way, right and left, all of you, 
will you, and give me a chance ? Now then ! ” 

Conscious that he was amusing most of the party, he placed him- 
sfclf gravely at a little distance from Ellen, and marching solemnly up 
to her bowed down to her knees— then slowly raising his head, 
stepped back. • • 

“Mist Ellen Montgomery, I am rejoiced to have the pleasure of. 
seeing you at Ventnor. Isn’t that polite, now ? Is that like what you 
have been accustomed to, 'Miss Montgomery?” 

“ No, str, thank you,” said Ellen, who laughed iv spite of herself. 
The mirth of the others redoubled. 

“•May I request to be informed, then,” continued Gillespie, “what 
is <Jie* fashion of making bows in the great city ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said IJllen ; “ I newer saw a boy make a bow 
before.” I 

“ Humph ! I guess country manners will do for you,” said William 
turning on his heel. 
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“You’re giving Tier fijjrctty specimen of ’em, Bill,” said another 
bo£ 

“ Kof shame, William ! ” cried little Ellen Chaunccy ; “didn’t I tell 
you she was one of grandpapa’s guests ? Conic here, Ellen, I’ll take 
you somewti^rc else ! ” . 

She seized Ellen’s hand and pulled her towards the door, but 
suddenly Stopped again. * • 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you ! ” she said ; “ I asked Aunt Sophia about 
the bajfof moroccos, and she said she would have ’em early to-morrow 
morning, and then we can divide ’em right away.” 

“We mastn’t divide ’em till •Maggie comes,” said Marianne. 

“ Oh no, not till Maggie comes,” said little Ellen ; and then ran olT 
again. # % 

“ I am so glad you arc come,” said she ; “ the others are all so 
much older, and they have all so much to do together — and now you 
can help 111c think what I will make for mamma. Hush ! don’t say a 
word about it ! ” # • 

They entered the Jarge drawingroom, where old and young were 
gathered for tea. The children, who had dined early, sat dq^vn to a 
well-spread table, at which Miss Sophia presided; the elder persons 
wjre standing or sitting in different parts of the room. Alice was 
sitting by Mrs. Marshman, talking with two other ladies ; liul TTilli ir 
singed presently, as she caught her eye from the far end : f the room, 
and got a little nod of recognition. John came up just then to set 
down his coffee-cup, and asked her whgt she was smiling at. 

“That’s city manners,” said William Gillespie, “ to laugh at what’s 
going on.” • 

“ I have no doubt we shall all follow the example,” said John Hum- 
phreys, gravely, “if the^ouwg gentleman will try to gige us a smile.” 

The young gentleman had just accommodated himself w'jjh an out- 
r' f , r eously large mouthful of bread and sweetmeats, and if ever so 
wjll-disposed, compliance with the request was impossible. None of 
the rest, however, not even his sister, could keep their countenances, 
for the eye of the speaker had pointed and sharpened his words ; and 
William, very red in the face, was understood to mumble, as soon as 
mumbling was possible, that “he wouldn’t laugh unless h€ had a 
mind to,” and a-threat to “ do something ” to his tormentor. 

“Only not eat me,” said John, with aishade of expression in his 
look and tone which overcame the whole party, himself and poor 
.yilliam alone retaining entire gravity* 
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. “ What’s all this — what’s all this ? What’s dll this laughing about? ” 
said old Mr. Marshman, looking up. . t 

v “This young gentleman, sir,” said Joljn, “has been endeavouring 
— with a mouthful of arguments — to prove to us the inferiority of city 
manners to those learned in the country.” 

“ Will ? ” said the old gentleman, glancing doubtfully at William’s 
discomfited face ; then added sternly, “ I don’t care where your 
manners were learnt, sir, but 1 advise you to be very particular as to 
the sort you bring with you here. Now, Sophia, let us have some 
music.” , % * 

He set the children a dancing, and as Ellen did not know how, he 
kept her by him, and kept her very much amused too, in his own 
way ; then he would have her join in the dai.cing, and bade Ellen 
Chauncey give her lessons. There was a little backwardness at first, 
and then Ellen was jumping away with the rest, and thinking it per- 
fectly delightful, as Miss Sophia’s piano rattled out merry jigs and 
tunes, and little fdet flew over the floor as light as the hearts they 
belonged to. At eight ojclock the young ones were dismissed, and 
bade good-night to their elders ; and pleased with the kind kiss Mrs. 
Marshman had given to her as , well as her little grand-daughter, 
Ellen went off to bed very happy. 

TKe roG^to which her companion led her was the very picture of 
comfort. It was not too large, furnished with plain old-fashioned 
furniture, and lighted and warmed by a cheerful wood fire. The very 
old brass-headed andirons that stretched themselves out upon the 
hearth with such a look of being at home, seemed to say, “ You have 
coine to the right place for comfort.” A little dark mahogany book- 
case in one place— an odd toilet-table of the same stuff in another ; 
and opposite c the fire an old-fashioned high post-bedstead with its 
handsom& Marseilles quilt and ample pillows looked very tempting. 
Between this and the far side of the room, in the comer, another bed 
was spread on the floor. * 

“This is Aunt Sophia’s room,” said little Ellen (Aauncey ; “this 
is where you are to sleep.” 

“ Anfl where will Alice be ? ” said the other Ellen. 

“\)h, she’ll sleep here, in this bed, with Aunt Sophia; that is. 
because the house is so full, ‘you know ; and here is your bed, here on 
the floor. Oh, delicious I *1 wish I was going to sleep here. Don’t 
. you love to sleep on the floor ? I do. 1 think it’s fun." 

Anybddy might have Vhought it fun to sleep on that bed, for inst3fj| 
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of a bedstead it was luxuriously piled on mattresses. The two children 
sat ao^n togethej* on the foot of it. 

“This is Aunt Sophia’s room,” continued little Ellen, “and next to 
it, out of tlpit door, is our dressing-room, and next to that is where 
mamma and I sleep. Do you undress and dress yourself?” * 

“ To be sure I do,” said EWfen, “ always.” 

"So dot ; but Marianne (iillespie won’t Sven put on her shoes and 
stockings for herself.” 

“ Who does it, then ? ” said Ellen. 

‘*Why, Lester — Aunt Matilda’s maid. Mamma sent away her 
maid wheif wc came here, ancf she says if she had fifty she would like 
me to do everything 1 can for myself. 1 shouldn’t think it was 
pleasant to have anygne to put one’s shoes and stockings for 
you, should you ? ” • 

. “ No, indeed,” said Ellen. “ Then you live here all the time ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, ever since papa didn’t come back from that long voyage 
— we live here since then.” • 

“ Is he coming badt soon ? ” 

“No,” said little Ellen, gravely, “he never came back— h& never 
will come back any more.” 

Ellen was sorry she had asked, and both children were silent for a 
minute. 

“I’ll tell you what! ’’said little Ellen, jtimping up, “mamma said 
we mustn’t sit up too long talking, so I’ll run and get my things and 
bring ’em here, and wc can undress together ; won’t that be a nice 
way?” 


. CHAPTER XXVIII. 

• • 

SCRAPS— OF MOROCCO AND*TALK. 

Left alone in the strange room with the.flickering fire, how quickly 
Ellen’s thoughts left Vfentnor and flew over the sea. 3*hey often 
travelled that rdhd, k is true, but now perhaps the very home look of 
everything, where yet she was not at home, might have sent them. 
There was a bitter twinge or two, and for a minute Ellen’,? head 
drooped. “ To-morrow will be Christmas eve— last Christmas e$e — 
oh, mamma !” * 1 • 

Little Ellen Chauncey soon came back, fend sitting down beside her 
on the foot of the bed, began the business of undressing. 

Don’t you love Christmas-time?” said Ishe. “I thinl£ it’s the 
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pleasantest in all the year ; we always have a house full of people, and 
such fine times. Hut then in summer I think that\< the pleasantest, 
f s’posc they're all pleasant. Do you hang up your stocking ? ” 
f “ No,” said Ellen. 

“ Don’t you ? Why, I always dicl c^er since I can remember. I 
used to think, when I war a little girl, you know,” said she., laughing, 
“ I used to think that Santa Claus came down the chimney, and I 
used to hang up my stocking as near the fireplace as I could ; but I 
know better than that now ; 1 don’t care where I hang it. You kpow 
who Santa Claus is, don’t you ? ” • 

“ He’s nobody,” said Ellen. 

“ Oh, yes, he is ; he’s a great many people ; lie’s whoever gives you 
anything. My Santa Claus is iftamma, and grandpapa, and grand- 
mamma, and Aunt Sophia, and Aunt Matilda ; and I thought I 
should have had Uncle George too this Christmas, but he couldn’t 
cflmc. Uncle Howard never gives me anything. I am sorry Uncle 
George couldn’t come ; I like him the best of aJJ my uncles.” 

“ I never had anybody but mamma to give me presents,” said 
Ellen, “and she never gave me much more at Christmas than at 
other times.” 

— ■ •fii.used to have presents from mamma and grandpapa too, both 
Christmjftkind New Year.; but now I have grown so old, mdhima 
only gives me sometliing Christmas, and grandpapa only New Year. 
It would be too much, you t know, for me to have both when my 
presents are so big. I don’t believe a stocking would hold ’em much 
lqnger. IJut oh ! we’ve got such a fine plan in our heads,” said little 
Ellen, lowering her voice and speaking with open eyes and great 
energy ; “ iqe are going to make presents this year — we children. 
Won’t it, be fine ? Wd are going to make what we like for anybody 
we choose, and let nobody know anything about it ; and then New 
Year’s morning, you know; when the things are all under the napkins, 
we will gi/c ours to somebody to put where they belong, and nobody 
will know anything about them till they see thefn there. Won’t it be 
fine? I’m so glad you are here, for 1 want you to tell me what I shall 
m^kcr” 

“\Vho is it for,” said Ellen. , 

“ Oh, mamma ; you kn<jw I can’t make for everybody, so I thiqk I 
had rather it should be for mamma. I thought of making her a 
necdlc-Jjook with white backs, and getting Gilbert Gillespie toramt 
them— he can paint beautifully-' and having her name and sdHL 
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“I should think it would do, very nicely,” said Ellen— “very niccljf 
indeed.” • 


“ I wish Urtcle George was jt home, though, to write it for me ; he * 
k writes so beautifully ; I can’t io it well enough.” 

“ I am afraid I can’t cither,” said Ellen. “ Perhaps somebody else 
can.” • 

“I don’t know who. Aunt Sophia scribbles and scratches, and 
besides, I clon’t want her to know anything about it. Put there’s 
another thing I don’t know how to fix, and that’s the edges of the 
leaves — the leaves for the needles ; they must be fixed somehow.” 

“ I can show youhowno do that,” said Ellen, brightening. “ Mamma 
had a needle-book that was given to her that had the edges beauti- 
fully fixed ; and I wanted to know how it was done, and she showed 
me. I’ll show you that. It takes a good while, but that’s no matter? 1 

“ Oh, thank you ; how nice that is ; Oh, no, that T s no matter. And 
then it will do very well, won’t it ? Kow, if I can only catch Gilbert in 
a good humour he isn’t my cousin, he’s Marianne’s cousin— tlJat big 
boy you saw downstairs - - he’s so big he won’t have anything to say to 
me sometimes — but I guess I’lf gel him to do this. Don’t yoi^ 
to mfeke something for somebody ? # 

Ellen had had one or two feverish thoughts %\\ this subject since 
the beginning of the conversation ; but she only said— 

“ It’s no matter— you know I haven’t *got anything here; and be- 
sides, I shall not be here till New Year.” # 

“Not here till New Year ! yes, you shall,” said little Ellen, throw* 

' ing herself upon her neck ; “ indeed you aren’t going awag before that. 

I know you aren’t ; I hca*rd grandmamma and Aunt Sophi j talking 
about it. Say you will stay here till New Year— do !” 

“ I should like to very much indeed,” said Ellen, “ if Alice docs.” 

In the midst of half-a-cfozen kisses with which her little oompanion 
rewarded this spSechf somebody close by said pleasantly — 

“ What time of night do you suppose it is ?” 

The girls started ; there was Mrs. Chaunccy. 

“ Oh, mamma 1 ” exclaimed her little daughter, springing to her feet, 
M I hope you haven’t heard wliat we have been talking about ?” 

c< Not a word,” said Mrs. Chaunccy, snflling ; “but as to-morrow 
will be long enough to talk in, hadn’t you better go to bed now?” 
^daughter obeyed her immediately, aftertme more hug t& Ellen, 
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and telling her she was so glad she had come. 1 Mrs. Chaunccy stayed 
to see Ellen in bed, and press one kind motherly ^iss on hej fa A, so 
tenderly that Ellen’s eyes were moistened as she withdrew. But in 
her dreams that night the rosy sweet face, blue eyes, and little plump 
■ figure of Ellen Chauncey played the greatest part. 

She slept till Alice was obliged to wdken her the next morning, and 
then got up with her heall in a charming confusion of pleasures past 
and pleasures to come— things known and unknown to be made for 
everybody’s New Yeaj- presents — linen collars and painteef needle- 
books ; and no sooner was breakfast over than she was showing* and 
explaining to Ellen Chauncey a particularly splendid and mysterious 
way of embroidering the edges of needle-book leaves. Deep in this 
they were still an hour afterwards, and in thp comparative merits of 
purple and rose-colour, when a little hubbub arose at the other end of 
the room on the arrival of a new-comer. Ellen Chauncey looked up 
£om her work, then dropped it, exclaiming, “ Theie she is ! now for 
the bag and polled Ellen along with her towards the party. A 
young lady was in the midst of it, talking s6 fast that she had not 
time to take off her cloak and bonnet. As her eye met Ellen’s, how- 
ever, she came to a sudden pause. It was Margaret Dunscombe. 
Ellen’s face certainly showed no 'pleasure ; Margaret’s darkened with 
"a" very- disagreeable surprise. 

“ My goodness, RMen Montgomery, how on earth did you get fibre t ” 
said Margaret. 

“ Do you know her?” asked one of the girls, as the two Ellens went 
off after “Aunt Sophia.” 

• “ Do I'know her ? Yes, just enough— exactly. How did she get 
here?” 

“Miss Hftmphreys^rought her.” * « 

“Wto>’s Miss Humphreys?” 

“ Did you never see her ? She is here, or has been here, a great 
deal of the time. Grancfma calls her her fourth daughter, and she is 
just as much at home as if she was ; and she brought her here.” 

“And she’s at home too, I suppose. Well, it’s no business Ori 
mifie.” 

•“ ^hat do you know of her? ” 

“ Oh, enough — that’s ju$t it —don’t wnnt to know*any more.” 

“ Well, you needn’t ; bfit what’s the matter with her ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know ; I’ll tell you some other time ; she a conceit) 
little fiece. We had^the care of her coming up the river, that’sJraft 
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1 come to know about "her. Ma said it was the last child she would 
be £>thf red with pi that way ” 

Presently the two girls came back, bringing word to clear the tabley 
for Aunt Sophia was coming with the moioccos As soon as she 
came Ellen Ghauncey sprang to her neck and whispeiecl an eainest ' 
question. “ Certainly 1 ” Aun^Sophia said, as she poured out the con- 
tents of the bag ; and her little niece delightedly told Ellen was to 
have hej shaie as well as the rest 

The table was now strewn with pieces of mgrocco of all sizes and 
colours, which -were hastily turned over and examined with eager 
hands and’spaikhng eyes. Some were mere scraps, to be suic; but 
others showed a breadth and length of beauty which was declared to 
be “ first-rate,” and “ fine ” ; and oge beautiful large piece of blue 
morocco m particular was made up m imagination by two 01 three of 
the party in as many diffeient ways. Marianne wanted it foi a book- 
cover ; Maigaret dedaicd she could make a lovely reticule with l^j 
and Ellen could not help thinking it would make a irtiry pretty needle- 
box, such a one as shefhad seen in the possession of one of the girls, 
and longed to make for Alice. \ 

i Well, what’s to be done now ? ” said Miss Sophia, " or am I not to 
know?” * * 

“ <^h, you’re not to know— -you’re not to know, Aunt Sophi^ cried 
the girls ; “ you mustn’t ask ” • 

“Well, then, I’ll take my departure,” said Miss Sophia; “but how 
will you manage to divide all these scraps ? ” 

“ Suppose we were to put them in the bag again, and you hold the 
bag, and we were to draw them out without loop ‘i Ellen 
Chauncey, w as we used to do with the sugar-plums. 

As no bettei plan was thought of this was agreed \l^0^and little 
Ellen shutting her eyes very tight stuck m her hand and puTled out 
a little bit of green morocco about the size of a dollar. Ellen Mont- 
gomery came next ; then Margaret , then Marianne ; then their 
mutual friend Isabel IJawthorn. Each had to take her turn a great 
many times ; and at the end of the drawing the pieces were found to 
be pretty equally divided among the party, with the exception of Eflen, 
who besides several other good pieces had drawn the famous blue 
“ That will do vfcry nicely,” Said little Ellen Chauncey ; “I am glad 
you have got that, Ellen. Now, Aunt Sophy ! one thing more— you 
Know the silks and nbbons you promised us.” 

^iess me ! I haven’t done yet, eh ? Well,|you shall hav^them* 
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but we .ire all going out to walk now ; 1*11 give them to you this after-* 
noon. Come ! put these away and got on your bonnets and t^oalcs.”’ 

* A hard measure ! but it was done. After the walk came dinner ;; 
.after dinner Aunt Sophia had to be found and waited on, till she had* 
fairly sought out and delivered to their hands the wished-for bundles 
•of silks and satins. They gave great satisfaction. 

“llut how shall we do about dividing these*?” said little Ellen,, 
“shall we draw lots again ?” 

“No, Ellen,” said Marianne, “that won’t do, because we might 
everyone get just the things we do not want. I want one coloifr of' 
( stuff to go with my morocco, and you want another to go with yours 
and you might get mine and I might get yours. We had best eachi 
choose in turn what we like, beginning at Isabel.” 

“ Very well,” said little Ellen, “ I’m agreed.” 

Hut this business of choosing was found to be very long and very 
difficult, each one was so fearful of not taking the exact piece she 
wanted most. * ^ 

^ “ I declare it’s too vexatious ! ” said Margaret Dunscombc ; “ here 
I’ve got this beautiful piece of blue satin, and can’t do anything with 
it; it just matches that blue morocco — it’s a perfect match - 1 could 
have made a splendid thing of it, and I have got some cord and 
tassels Ynat would just do— I declare it’s too bad.” 0 

Ellen’s colour chaflgcd. 

“ Well, choose, Margaret,” said Marianne. 

“ I don’t know what to choAse — that’s the thing. What can one do 
wjtli red and purple morocco and blue satin ? I might as well give up. 
I’ve a great notion to take this piece of yellow satin and dress up a 
Turkish doll to frighten the next young one I meet with,” 

“Come, choose, Margaret,” said Eflen*Chauncey ; “I dare say 
Ellen wants the blue morocco as much as you do.” 

“No, I don’t !” said EUen abruptly, throwing it over the table to 
her; “take it, Margaret, you may have it.”* 

“ What do you mean ? ” said the other, astounded.* 

“ J mean you may have it,” said Ellen, “ I don’t want it.” 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what,” said the other, “ I’ll give you yellow satin 
for ft — or some of my red morocco ! ” 

“ No, I had rather not,” repeated Elleh ; “ I don’t want it— you may 
have it.” 0 

“Very generously done,” remarked Miss Sophia; “I hope you*lf* 
all takd d lesson in thetdrt of being obliging*” 
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“ Quite a noble little girl,” said Mrs. Gillespie. 

^IlUyi crimsoned. “ No, ma’am, I am not, indeed,” she said, look- 
ing at them with eyes that # were filling fast, “please doi?t say soM 
don’t desorve it.” 

“ I shall «ay what I think, my dear,” said Mrs. Gillespie, smiling ; 
“but I aiy glad you add th£gracc of modgsty to that of generosity,; 
it is the more uncommon of the two.” 

“ I £in not modest ! 1 am not generous ! you mustn’t say so,” cried 
Ellen. She struggled; the blood rushed lo the surface, suffusing 
cvfcry particle*of skin that could be seen ; then left it, as with eyes cast 
down she" went on— “ I don’t deserve to be praised ; it was more Mar- 
garet’s than mine. I oughtn’t to have kept it at all, for I saw# a little 
bit when I put my hand in. I didn’t mean to, but I did ! ” 

Raising her eyes hastily to Alice’s face, they met those of John, who 
.was standing behind her. She had not counted upon him for one of 
her listeners ; she knew Mrs. Gillespie, Mrs. Chaunccy, Miss Sopkia, 
and Alice had heard her, but this \yas the one drftp too much. Her 
head sank; shccovd!ed her face alnoment, and then made her escape 
out of the room before even Ellen could follow her. \ 

There was a moment’s silence. Alice seemed to have some diffi- 
culty not to follow Ellen’s example. Margaret pouted; Mrs. Chann- 
cc^’s eyes filled with tears, and her little daughter seemed divided 
between doubt and dismay. Her first move, however, was to run off 
in pursuit of Ellen. Alice went after her. 

“ Here’s a beautiful example of hon(fur and honesty for you ! ” said 
Margaret Dunscombc, at length. 

“ I think it is,” said John, quietly. 

“An uncommon instance,” said Mrs. Chauncey. 

“ I am glad everybody thinks so,” said Margaret, sulTcnly^; “ 1 hope 
I sha’n’t copy it, that’s all.” ® 

“ I think you are in no danger,” said JoJin again. 

“ Very well,” said Mai^aret, who between her desire of speaking and 
her desire of canceling her vexation did not know what to do with 
herself; “everybody must judge for himself, I suppose; I’ve got 
enough of her, for my part.” , 

“ Where did you ever see her before ? ” said Isabel Hawthorn? " 

“ Oh, she caiflc up the rivter with us — mamma had to take care of 
her — she was with us two days.” • 

“ And didn’t you like her ? ” 

“ No, I guess I didn’t ! she was a perfect plague. All tile day on 

s 2 
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board the steamboat she scarcely came near its ; we couldn’t pretend 
to keep sight of her ; mamma had to send her maid put to loolj aft&r 
het 1 don’t lenow how many times. She t scraped acquaintance with, 
some strange man on board and liked his company better than oars, 
for she stayed with him the whole blessed day, waking and sleeping; 
of course, mamma didn’t like it at all. S^c didn’t go to a sipgle meal 
with us ; you know, of course, that wasn’t proper behaviour.” 

“No, indeed,” said Isabel. 

“ I suppose,” said John coolly, “ she chose the society she thought 
the pleasantest. Probably Miss Margaret’s politeness was more than 
she had been accustomed to.” 

* Margaret coloured, not quite knowing what to make of the speaker 
or his speech. « 

“ lt*would take much to make me believe,” said gentle Mrs. Chaun- 
cey, “ that a child of such refined and delicate feeling as that little girl 
evidently has, could take pleasure in improper company.” 

Margaret had a feply at her topgue’s end, but she had also an un- 
easy feeling that there were eyes not far off too 'Keen of sight to be 
baffled; she kept silence till the group dispeised, and she had an 
opportunity of whispering in Marianne’s ear that “ that was the very 
mo^disagreeable man she had ever seen in her life.” 

“ WhalSi singular fancy you have taken to this little pet of Alice’s, 
Mr. John,” said Mrs.* Marshman’s youngest daughter. “You quite 
surprise me.’’ 

“ Did you think me a misanthrope, Miss Sophia ?” 

“ Oh, no, not at all ; but I always had a notion you would not be 
easily pleased in the choice of favourites.” 

“ Easily! When a simple intelligent child of twelve or thirteen is 
a common character, th?n I will allow thdt I am easily pleased.” 

“Twelve or thirteen !” said Miss Sophia ; “what are you thinking 
about ? Alice says she is only ten or eleven.” 

“In yearg, perhaps.” 

“How gravely you take me up !” said the yqung'lady, laughing. 
“My dear Mr. John, ‘in years, perhaps,’ you may call yourself 
twenty, # but in everything else you might much better pass for thirty 
or fbsty.” 

As they were called to dinner, Alice and'Ellen Chauflcey came back; 
the former looking a little serious, the latter crying, and wishing aloud 
that all the moroccos had been in the fire. They had not been able 
to find Ellen, and a second search was made in vain. John went to 
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t%e library, which was" separate from the other rooms, thinking she 
might have chosen that for a hiding-place. She was not there ; but 
'the pleasant light of the room, where only the fire was burning, invited 
a stay. He sat down in the deep window, and was- musingly looking 
out into thfc moonlight, wh^i the door softly opened, and Ellen came 
in. She* Stole in noiselessly, so that hc^did not hear her, and she 
thought the room empty ; till in passing slowly down toward the fire, 
she came upon him in the window. Her start first let him know she 
was there ; she would have run, but one of her hands was caught, and 
she coul<J not get it away. , 

“ Running away from your brother, Ellie ! ” said he, kindly ; “ what 
is the matter?” • 

Ellen shrunk from meeting his eye, and was silent. 

“ I know all, Ellie,” said he, still very kindly ; “ I have seen aH ; why 
• do you shun me ? ” 

Ellen said nothing ; the big tears began to run down her faceatnd 
frock. • * 

“You are taking this matter too hardly, dear Ellen,” he said, draw- 
ing her close to him ; “ you did wrong, but you have don& all you 
could to repair the wrong ; neither man nor woman can do more than 
that.” 

41ut though encouraged by his manner, the tears flowed caster than 
ever. • 

“ Where have you been ? Alice was looking for you, and little Ellen 
Chauncey was in great trouble. I doift know what dreadful thing she 
thought you had done with yourself. Come ! lift up your head anjjl let 
me see you smile again.” 

Ellen lifted her head, bqt could not her eyes, though she tried to 
smile. 9 • # 

“ I want to talk to you a little about this,” said he. “ You know you 
gave me leave to be your brother ; will you let me ask you a question 
or two?” * • 

“ Oh, yes ; whatever he pleased,” Ellen said. 

‘ “ Then sit down here,” said he, making room for her on thf wide . 
window-seat, but still keeping hold of her hand, and speaking very 
gently. “ You # said you saw when you took the morocco ; i "don’t 
quite understand ; how was it ?” 

“ Why,” said Ellen, “ we were not to ldbk, and we had gone three 
'times round, and nobody had got that large piece yet, and we all 
planted it ; and I did not mean to look at allf but 1 don’t knftw how it ' 
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was, just before I shut my eyes, 1 happened fo see the corner of^it 
sticking up, and then I took it.” * • 

** With your eyes open ? ” « 

“No, no, with them shut. And I had scarcely got it when I was 
sorry for it, and wished it back.” ^ 

“ You will wonder at mc r perhaps, Ellie#” said John, “but*! am not 
very sorry this has happened. You are no worse than before ; it has 
only made you see what you arc — very, very weak, quite unable to 
keep yourself right without constant help. Sudden temptation was too 
much for you ; so it has many a time been for me, and So it, has hap- 
pened to the best men on earth. I suppose if you had had a minute’s 
lime to .think, you would not have done as you did ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” said Ellen, “ 1 wjfs sorry a minute after.” 

“ And I dare say the thought of it weighed upon your mind ever 
since ? ” 

‘iOh, yes,” said Ellen ; “ it wasn’t out of my head a minute the whole 
day." 

“ Then let it make you very humble, dear Ellic, and let it make you 
in future keep close to our dear Saviour, without whose help wc cannot 
stand a moment.” 

Ellen sobbed ; and he allowed her to do so for a few minutes, then 
said, “ Iflft you have not bc^n thinking much about Him, Ellie.” c 

The sobs ceased ; h\i saw his words had taken hold. 

“ Is it right,” he said softly, “ that we should be more troubled about 
what people will think of us, than for having displeased or dishonoured 
Hipi?” 

Ellen now looked up, and in her look was all the answer he wished. 

“ You understand me, I see,” said he. “ Be humbled in the dust be- 
fore Him £ the*" more the better; but whenever we are greatly con- 
cerned, for our own sakes, about other people’s opinion, we may be sure 
wc are thinking too little of t God and what will please Him.” 

“ I am v^ry sorry,” said poor Ellen, from whose eyes the tears began 
to drop again ; “ I am very wrong, but I couldn’t 'bear to think what 
Alice jvouid think, and you, and all of them 99 

“ Here’s Alice to speak for herself,” said John. 

As Alice came up with a quick step and knelt down before her 
Ellen sprang to her neck, and they held each other very fast indeed. 
John walked up and dowif the room. Presently he stopped before 
them. 

“ All’s Avell again,” sail Alice, “ and we are going in to tea.” • . 
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V e smiled and held out his hand, which Ellen took, but he would 
fiot lea*e the libihry, declaring they had a quarter of an hour still. So 
they sauntered up and down^he long room, talking of different things 
So pleasanfly that Ellen near forgot her troubles. Then came in Miss. 
Sophia to find them, and th^n Mr. Marshman, and Marianne to call 
them to trtij so the^going into the drawingroom was not half so bad 
as Ellen thought it would be. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

HTOCKINtlS, TO WHICH THK “HAS 1H.EU ” WAS NOTHIN*;. 

• • 

CHRISTMAS morning was dawning grey, but it was still far from broad 
daylight, when Ellen was awakened. She found little Ellen Chaunccy 
pulling and pushing at her shoulders, and whispering, “Ellen ! Elicit!’ 
in a tone that showed a great fear of, waking somebody up. There she 
was, in night-gown afld night-cap, And barefooted too, with face brim- 
full of excitement, and as wide awake as possible. Ellen roused her- 
self in no little surprise, and asked what the matter was. 

“ I am going to look at my stodging,” whispered her visitor; “don’t 
you^want to get up and conic with me? it’s just here in the other 
room, — come ! don't make any noise.” • 

“But what if you should find nothing in it?” said Ellen, laughingly, 
as she bounded out of bed. • 

“Ah, but I shall, I know ; I always do ; never fear. Hush ! step 
ever so softly; I don't want to wake anybody.” • 

“ It’s hardly light enough for you to see,” whispered Ellen, as the 
two little barefooted white figures glided out 0 / the root!!. 

“ Oh, yes, it is ; that’s all the fun. Hush ! don’t make a bft of noise 
— I know where it hangs — mamma always # puts it at the back of her 
big easy chair — come this way — here it is ! Oh, Ellen, there’s two of 
’em l There’s (tec for you ! there’s one for you.” 

In a tumult of delight one Ellen capered about the floor on the tips 
of her little bare toes, while the other, not less happy, stood fflll for 
pleasure. The dancer finished by hugging and kissing her witlf all 
her heart, declaring she was*so glad she didn’t know what to do. 

“ But how shall we know which is which? ” 

“ Perhaps they are both alike,” said Ellen. 
m u No — at any rate, one’s for me, and t’othe^s for you. Step 1 here 
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are pieces of paper, with our names on I gu6ss — let’s turn the chair a 
little bit to the light — there— yes ! — Ellen — M-o-n,— »there,that^syolirs; 
my name doesn’t begin with an M ; ancj this is mine !” 

Another caper round the ro6m, and then she brought up in front of 
' the chair where Ellen was still standing. 

“ I wonder what’s in *ejn ? ” she said u I want to look Jd and I don’t 
want to. Come, you begin.” 

44 Hut that’s no stocking of mine,” said Ellen, a smile gradually 
breaking upon her sober little face ; “my leg was never as big as 
that.” r ■ 

44 Stuffed, isn’t it ? ” said Ellen Chaunccy. “ Oh, do make haste, 

9 and see what is in yours. 1 want to know so I don’t know what to 
do.” 

“ Well, will you take out of yours as fast as I take out of mine ? ” 

“Well!” 

cOh, mysterious delight, and delightful mystery of the stuffed stock- 
ing ! Ellen’s treiAbling fingers .sought the top, and then very sud- 
denly left it. ’ # 

44 I can’t think what it is,” said she, laughing ; 44 It feels so funny.” 

44 Oh, never mind ! make haste,” said Ellen Chauncey ; 44 it won't 
hurt you, I guess.” 

44 No, it won’t hurt me,” said Ellen, 44 but ” c 

She drew forth a gleat bunch of white grapes. 

44 Splendid ! isn’t it ? ” said Ellen Chauncey. 44 Now for mine.” 

It was the counterpart of Ellen’s bunch. 

So far, so good,” said she. 44 Now for the next.” 

The next thing in each stocking was a large horn of sugar-plums. 

44 Well, that’s fine, isn’t it ? ” said Ellen Chauncey ; 44 yours is tied 
with white ribbon and cmine with blue ; that? s all the difference. Oh, 
and your paper’s red and mine is purple* Come — what’s next?” 

Ellen drew out a little bundle, which being opened proved to be a 
nice little pair of dark kid gloves. 

44 Oh, I wonder who gave me this ! ” she said ; • it’s just what I 
wanted. How pretty ! Oh, I am so glad. I guess who it was.” 

44 Oh, look here,” said the other Ellen, who had been diving into 
Prestocking, 44 I’ve got a ball — this is just what I wanted, too. Isn’t 
it funny we should each get just what wd wanted ? Oh, this is a very 
nice ball. I’m glad I hav& got it. Why, here is another great round, 
thing in my stocking ! what can it be ? they wouldn’t give me iwa \ 
balls,” s&id she, chuckling. 
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“ So there is in mine,”^aid Ellen. “ Maybe they’re apples.” 

“They aren’t V they wouldn’t give us apples ; besides, it is soft. 
Pull it out and sec.” . * 

They wft-e two great scarlet satin' pincushions, with E. C. and 
E. M. very rfeatly stuck in pins. 

“Well, weT shan’t want pins for a good wlyle, shall we ?” said Ellen. 
* Who gave us these ? ” 

“ I know,” said little Ellen Chaunccy ; “ Mrs. Bland.” 

“She was very kind to make one for me,’* said Ellen. “ Now for 
the next ! ”, • 

The next thing was a little bottle of Cologne-water. 

“ I can tell who put that in,” said her friend ; “ Aunt Sophia. I 
know her little bottles df Cologne-wdler. Do you love Cologne- water? 
Aunt Sophia’s is delicious.” * 

Ellen did like it very much, and was extremely pleased. Ellen 
Chaunccy had also a new pair of scissors* which^gave entire satis- 
faction. 9 • 

“ Now, I wonder what all this toe is stuffed with?” said she ; “raisins 
and almonds, I declare ! and yours the same, isn’t it ? Well, don’t 
you think we have got enough sweet things? Isn’t this a pretty 
good Christmas?” 

“What are you about, you monkeys?.” cried the voice of Aunt 
Sophia from the dressing-room door. “ Alicff, Alice ! do look at 
them. Come right back to bed both of you. Crazy pates ! It is 
lucky it is Christmas day— if it was any other in the year we should 
have you both sick in bed ; as it is, I suppose, you will go scot free*” 
Laughing and rosy with pleasure, they came back and got into bed 
together ; and for an hour, afterwards the two kepj up a most 
animated conversation, intermixed with long chuckles and Jrnrsts of 
merriment, and whispered communications of immense importance. 

After breakfast Ellen applied secretly to«\lice to know if she could 
write very beautifully ; sne exceedingly wanted something done. 

“ I should not^ike to venture, Ellie, if it must be so superfine : but 
1 John can do it for you.” 

“ Can he ? Do you think he would ? ” 

“ I am sure he .will if you ask him.” 

“ But I don’t like to ask him,” said Ellen, casting a doubtful glance 
at the window. * 

. “Nonsense ! he’s only reading the newspaper. You won’t disturb 
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Ellen accordingly went near and said gfently, “ Mr. Humphreys,’* 
but he did not seem to hear her. “Mr. Humphreys ! %-a little 
louder. , 

“ He has not arrived yet,” shid John, looking round gravely. 

He spoke so gravely that Ellen could not tell whether he was joking 
or serious. Her face of extreme perplexity was too much fc>r his com- 
mand of countenance. “Who do you want to 'speak to?” said he, 
smiling. « 

“ I wanted to speak to you, sir,” said Ellen, “ if you are not now too 
busy.” t • 

“ Mr. Humphreys is always busy,” said he, shaking his ficad ; “but 
Mr. John can attend to you at any time, and John will do for you 
whatever you please to ask hint.” • 

“Then, Mr. John,” said Ellen, laughing, “if you please, I wanted 
to ask you to do something for me very much indeed, if you are not 
too busy ; Alice said 1 shouldn't disturb you.” 

“ Not at all ; I've been long. enough over this stupid newspaper. 
What is it?" * * 

“ I want you, if you will be so good,” said Ellen, “ to write a little 
bit for me on something, very beautifully.” 

“ ‘ Very beautifully !’ Well — come to the library ; we will see.” 

“ ltat it is a great secret^’ said Ellen ; “ you won’t tell anybody^ ” 
“Tortures shan’t draw it from me — when I know what it is,” said he, 
with one of his comical looks. 

In high glee Ellen ran for the pieces of Bristol board which were 
to form the backs of the ncedlebook, and brought them to the library ; 
and explained how room was to be left in the middle of each for a 
painting, a rose on one, a butterfly on the other ; the writing to be as 
elegant as possible, above, beneath, and roilndabout, as the fancy of 
the writer should choose. 

“ Well, what is to be inscribed on this most original of needlebooks ?’ 
said John e as he carefully mended his pen. * 

“ Stop ! ’’ said Ellen, “ I’ll tell you in a minute — on this one, the front, 
you |pnow, is to go, ‘To my dear mother, many happy New Years’; — 
and qp this side, ‘ From her dear little daughter, Ellen Chauncey.’ 
Yoti- know,” she added, “ Mrs. Chauncey isn’t to know anything 
about it till New Year’s day; nor anybody else.” 

“ Trust me,” said John. • 

Breathlessly she looked on while the skilful pen did its work ; and 
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her ^clamations of delight and admiration when the first cover was 
.handed tv) her were not loud but deep. 

“ It will do, then, will it? Now, let us sec—* From her dear little* 
daughter,’ there— now, ‘ Ellen Chauncey* I suppose, must be in hiero- 
glyphics.” * f 

m “ In what i’* said Ellen. • 9 

u I mean written in Some difficult character/ 1 
“ Yes,”«said Ellen. 

“ Is this all the business you had for my hands ?” John asked after 
he had written the name. t 
u This is all ; and I am very much obliged to you, Mr. John.” 

Her grateful affectionate eye said much more, and he felt well paid. 
Gilbert was next applied to, to paint the rose and the butterfly, 
which, finding so excellent a beginning made in the work, he was ifcry 
ready to do. The girls were then free to set about the embroidery of 
the leaves, which was by no means the business of an hour. • 

A very happy Christmas day was^that. With tficir needles and 
thimbles, and rose-coloured silk, they kept by themselves in a corner, 
or in the library, out of the way; and sweetening their talk with a 
sugar-plum now and then, neither .tongues nor needles knew any 
flagging. 

Thtn came Mr. Humphreys ; and Ellen \^is glad, both for her own 
sake and because she loved to sec Alice pleasdft. Then came the 
great merry Christmas dinner, when the girls had not talked them- 
selves out, but tired themselves with working. Young and old dined to- 
gether to-day, and the children did not sit by themselves, but scattered 
among the grown-up people; and as Ellen was nicely placed between 
Alice and little Ellen Chaun^ey, she enjoyed it all very much. The 
large long table surrounded with happy faces ,• tones of* ihe^ffulness 
and looks of kindness, and lively talk ; the superb display of plate, and 
glass, and china ; the stately dinner ; and latit but not least, the plum- 
pudding. There was spariding wine, too, and a great deal o( drinking 
of healths ; but fillen noticed that Alice and her brother smilingly 
drank all theirs in w'ater ; so when old Mr. Marshman called to h$r to 
“ hold out her glass, 11 she held it out to be sure and let him fill it, but 
she lifted her tumbler of water to her lips instead, after making him a 
very low bow. Mr. Marshman laughed at her a great deal, and asked 
her if she was “ a proselyte to the new notions ; ” and Ellen laughed 
with him, without having the least idea what he meant, and was 
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extremely happy. It was very pleasant, too, when they went i^to the. 
drawing-room to take coffee. The young ones were permitted to have 
r coffee to-night as a great favour. Q?d Mrs. Marsliman had the two 
little ones on either side of her ; and was so kind, arid held Ellen’s 
hand in her own, and talked to her aljout her mother, till Ellen loved 
her. c » ' * « 

After tea there was a great call for games, and young and old joined 
in them. When they were well tired they sat down to rest and hear 
music, and Ellen enjoyed that exceedingly. Alice sang, an^ Mrs. 
Gillespie, and Miss Sophia, and another lady, and Mr. Hpward; some- 
times alone, sometimes three or four, or altogether. 

At last came ten o’clock, and the young ones were sent off ; and 
from beginning to end that h&d been a Christmas day of unbroken 
arid unclouded pleasure. Ellen’s last act was to take another look at 
her Cologne bottle, gloves, pin-cushion, grapes, and paper of sugar- 
opiums, which were laid side by side carefully in a drawer. 


CHAl^rEtf XXX. 

SUNDAY AT VKNTNOR. * 

Mr. Humphreys was persuaded to stay over Sunday at Ventnor ; 
and it was also settled that*his children should not leave it till after 
New Year. This was less their own wish than his ; he said Alice 
'wanted the change, and he wished she looked a little fatter. Ellen 
was very glad of this, though there was one drawback to the pleasures 
of Ventnor,— she could not feel quite at home with any of the young, 
people* but only Ellen Chauncey and her cousin George Walsh. , 
This seemed very strasge in her ; she almost thought Margaret ' 
Dunscogibe was at the bottom of it all, but she recollected she had . 
felt something of this before Margaret came. S&e tried to think - 
nothing about it ; and in truth it was not able to prevent her fronts 
being very happy. The breach, however, was destined to grow wider. . 

4 About four miles from Ventnor was a large # town called Ran- ;; 
dolph. Thither they drove to church Sunday morning, the whale-*, 
family ; but the hour ofMinner and the distance prevented ariypgjjh* 
from going in the afternoon. The members of the family 
scattefed in different V>arts of the house, most in their own rodgnjjr 
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Ellen with some difficulty .made her escape from her young com* 
panioas, and went to look in the library for her friends. They were 
there, and'alonc ; Alice half reclining on the sofa, half in her brother’s 
arms ; he was % reading or talkirfg to her^ there was a book in his 
hand. # • 

“ Is anything the matter?” saicV Ellen, as she drew near; “aren’t you 

frell, dear Ali?e? Headache ? oh, I am sorry. * Oh ! I know ” 

She darted away. In two minutes she was back again with a 
pleased fa£e, her bunch of grapes in one hand, her bottle of Cologne- 
water an the othei^ 

“Won’t yon open that, please Mr. John ? ” said she ; “ I can’t open 
it; .1 guess it will do her good, for Ellen says it’s delicious. Mamma 
listed to have Cologne-water for her headaches. And here, dear Alice, 
won't you eat these ? — do ! — try one.” m 

“ Hasn’t that bottle been open yet ?” said Alice, as she smilingly took 
a grape. 

“ Why, no, to be sure it hasn’t. I wasn’t going tp open it till I 
1 wanted it. Eat them all* dear Alice, please do ! ” 

“ But I don’t think you have eaten one yourself, Ellen, by the look 
of the bunch. And here are a great many too many for me.” x 
“Yes, I have, I’ve eaten two; fr don't want ’em. I give them all to 
you and Mr. John. I had a great deal rather ! ” 

Ellen took, however, as precious payment Alice’s Ipok and kiss ; and 
then with a delicate consciousness that perhaps the brother and sister 
might like to be alone, she left the library. « She did not know where 
to go, for Miss Sophia was stretched on the bed in her room, and she 
" did not want any company. At last with her little Bible she* placed • 
> herself on the old sofa in the hall above stairs, which was perfectly 
well- wanned, and for some* time she was left there in peace. But 
Rafter half an hour or so, to her dismay she heard a door open, afld the 
whole gang of children came trooping into the hall below, where they 
;*tfo6n made such a noise that reading or tfi inking was out of the 
^question. • * 

i “What a bother it is that one can’t play games on a Sunday,” said 
|$Iarianne Gillespie. 9 

'/%“One can play games on a Sunday,” answered her brotfier* 
^Where's the odds* It’s all Sunday's good for, / think.” 

0 -^' William ! William ! ” spunded the shocked voice of little Ellen 
ilpcey, “ you’re a real wicked boy ! ” 

Well, now !” said William, “how am I wicked ? Now, %iy, I 
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should like to know. How is it any more wicked for us to play 
games than it is for Aunt Sophia to lie abed and sleep, or for 4Jncle 
Howard to read novels, or for grandpa to talk politics, or ff>r mother 
to talk about the fashions ? — there wa k she and Miss What’s-her-name 
for ever so long this morning doing everything but make a dress. 
Now, which is the worst?” 

“Oh, William ! William ! for shame ! for shame!” said little Ellen/* 
again. 

“ Do hush, Ellen Chaunccy ! will you ? ” said Marianne, sharply ; 

“ and you had better hush too, William, if you know what is good for 
yourself. I don’t care whether it’s 'tight or wrong, I dor get dolefully 
tired with doing nothing.” 

“V)h, so do I ! ” said Margaret, yawning. “ I wish one could sleep 
all. Sunday.” 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said George, “ I know a game we can play, and 
no harm, either, for it’s all out of the Bible.” 

“Oh, do you? let’s hear it, George,” cried the girls. 

“ I don’t believe it’s good for anything if ius out of the Bible,” said 
Margaret. “ Now, stare, Ellen Chauncey, do !” 

“ I ain't staring,” said Ellen, indignantly, “ but I don’t believe it is 
right to play it, if it is out of the. Bible.” 

“Well, it is though,” said George. “ Now, listen ; I’ll think of 
somebody in the Bible" some man or woman, you know ; a8d you 
may all ask me twenty question about him to sec if you can find out 
who it is.” » 

“ What kind of questions ? ” 
c “Any kind of questions, whatever you like.” 

“That will improve your knowledge of Scripture history,” said 
Gilbert, t 1 % 

“T« be sure ; ancf exercise our memory,” said Isabel Hawthorn. 

“ Yes, and then we are thinking of good people and what they did 
all the time,” said little Ellen. 

“ Or bad people and what they did,” said William. 

“But. I don’t know enough about people and things in the Bible,” 
sato Margaret ; “ I couldn’t guess.” 

c “t)h, never mind, it will be all the more fun,” said George. “Come! 
let’s begin. Who’ll take somebody ? ”* • 

“Oh, I think this will be fine !” said little Ellen Chauncey; “hut 
Ellen — where’s Ellen ? we want her.” 

“No, we don’t w$nt her! we’ve enough without her; she won't 
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play ! ” shouted William, »as the little girl ran upstairs. She perse- 
vere®, however, £llcn had 'eft her sofa before this, and was found 
seated on the foot of her bed. As far and as long as she could sh<^ 
withstood her little friend’s entreaties,* and very unwillingly at last 
yielded and went with her downstairs. 

“Now w^ .are ready,” saidMittle Ellen Chauncey ; “I have told 
9 Ellen what the gamers ; who’s going to beg ill ? ” 

“Wc]jave begun,” said William. “Gilbert has thought of some- 
body.” 

After a lot of guessing, the children gave up. Questioning seemed 
hopeless; And Gilbert at last told them his thought. It was 
Elcazar, Abraham’s steward, whom he sent to fetch a wife for his 
son, Isaac. , * 

“Why haven’t you guessed, little mumchance?” said Gilbert to 
Ellen Montgomery. 

“ I have guessed,” said Ellen ; “ I knew who it was some time ago.” 
“Then why didn’t you say so? and yoii havenft asked a single 
question,” said George? • 

“ No, you haven’t asked a single question,” said Ellen Chauncey. 

“ She is a great deal too good for that,” said William ; “ she thinks 
it is wicked, and that we are ndt at Ml nice proper-behaved boys and 
girls Jo be playing on Sunday; she is very sorry she could not help 
being amused.” * * 

“Do you think it is wicked, Ellen?” asked her little friend. 

“Do you think it isn’t right?” said George Walsh. 

Ellen hesitated ; she saw they were all waiting to hear what she 
would say. She coloured, and looked down at her little Bible which 
was still in her hand. It encouraged her. 

“ I don’t want to say anyth iflg rude,” she began ; “ I don’t think it 
is quite right to play such plays, or any plays.” J 

She was attacked with impatient cries of “ Why not ? Why not ? ” 

“ Because,” said Ellen, trembling with the* effort she made, “ I think 
Sunday was meant to be spent in growing better and learning good 
things; and I don’t think such plays would help one at all to do that ; 
and I have a kind of feeling that I ought not to do it.” * 

“Well, I hope you’ll act according to your feelings then,’ ; said 
William ; “ I am Sure nobody»has any objection. You had better go 
somewhere else though, for we are going on ; we have been learning 
to be good long enough for one day. Come ! I have thought of 
somebody.” 
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Ellen could not help feeling hurt and sorry at the half sneer she 
saw in the look and manner of the others as well as in \yilli8m’s 
words. She wished for no better than to go away, but as she did so 
her bosom swelled, and the tears started, and her breath erme quicker. 
She found Alice lying down and asleep, Miss Sophia beside her; so 
she stole out again and went down to tne library. Finding nobody, 
she took possession of Vhc sofa and tried to read again ; reading J 
somehow did not go well, and she fell to musing on what had just 
passed. She thought of the unkindness of the children ; how sure 
she was it was wrong to spend any part of Sunday in such gaihes ; 
what Alice would think of it, and John, and her mother; aVid how the 
Sundays long ago used to be spent, when that dear mother was with 
her; and then she wondered Inw she was passing this very one — 
while Ellen was sitting here in the library alone, what she was doing 
in that far-away land ; and she thought if there only were such things 
as oracles that could tell truly, how much she would like to ask about 
her. 

“ Ellen ! ” said the voice of Joftii from the wifidow. 

She started up ; she had thought she was alone ; but there he was 
lying in the window-seat. 

“ What are you doing ? ” ? 

“Nothing,” said Ellen. ^ # 

“ Come here. What arc you thinking about ? I didn’t know you 
were there till I heard two or three very long sighs. What is the 
matter with my little sister ? v 

He took her hand and drew her fondly up to him. 11 What were 
you thinking about ? ” 

“ 1 was thinking .about different things, nothing is the matter,” said 
Ellen. • . • • 

“ Then what are those tears in your eyes for ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said sjie, laughing, “ there weren’t any till I came 
here. I yas thinking just now about mamma.” 

He said no more, still, however, keeping her beside him. : 

“l should think,” said Ellen, presently, after a few minutes’ musing 
look put of the window, “ it would be very pleasant if there were such:; 
thfngs as oracles — don’t you, Mr. John ? ” . £ 

“No.” • • 

“ But wouldn’t you likq to know something about what’s going to ; ! 
happen?” . ^ 

^ “ I do know a great JJeal about it” 
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“ About what ib going too happen ? ” 

Hb smiled. # 

“Yes — a great deal, Ellic, enough to give me work for all the rest 
of my life.” , • 

“Oh, you mean from the lilble 1 — I was thinking of other things.” 
“It is best«not to know the Jthcr things, Elbe; I am very glad to 
know those the Bible«teaches us.” 9 

“ Hut jt doesn’t tell us much, does it ? What docs it tell us ? ” 

“ Go to the window and tell me what you see.” 

“ r don’t see anything in particular,” said Ellen, after taking a grave 
look out. * 

“ Well, what in general ? ” 

“Why, there is the lawn covered# with snow, and the trees and 
bushes ; and the sun is shining on everything just as it did the day we 
came; and there’s the long shadow of that hemlock across the snow, 
and the blue sky.” • 

“ Now, look out again, Ellie, and listen. * I know that a day is to 
come when those hcavCns shall be wfapped together as a scroll — they 
shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old like ^ gar- 
ment ; and it and all the works that are therein shall be burned up.” 

As he spoke Ellen’s fancy tried to follow, to picture the ruin and 
deso]^tion of all that stood so fair and seemed to stand so firm before 
her ; but the sun shone on, the branches waveefr gently in the wind, 
the shadows lay still on the snow, and the blue heaven was fair and 
cloudless. Fancy was baffled. She turned from the window. 

“Do you believe it?” said John. 

“Yes,” said Ellen, “ I know it; but I think it is very disagreeable to 
think about it.” 

“It would be, Ellie,” said tfe, bringing her again to hft side, “very 
disagreeable — very miserable indeed, if we knew no more than that. 
But we know more — read here.” # 

Ellen took his little Bible and read at the open place. 

“ ‘ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth, and the former 
.shall not be remembered, neither come into mind.*” # 

“ Why won’t they be remembered ? ” said Ellen ; “ shall we forget all 
'about them?” 

“ No, I do not fliink that is meant. The new heavens and the new 
' earth will be so much more lovely aAd pleasant that we shall not want 
|o think of these.” 

/ Ellen's eyes sought the window again. 
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“ You arc thinking that it is hardly possible ? said John, with a 
smile. • 

“ I suppose it is possible” said Ellen, “but 

“ 15ut lovely as this world is, JlIHc, mail has filled it with sin, and sin 
«has everywhere brought its punishment, and under the weight of both 
the earth groans. There will be no sip there; sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away; love to each other and hive to their blessed King will 
fill all hearts, and his presence will be with them. Don’t you see that 
even if that world shall be in itself no better than this, it will yet be far, 
far more lovely than this can ever be with the shadows of sin upon 
it?” ■ * . 

c “ Oh, yes ! ” said Ellen. “ I know whenever I feel wrong in any 
way nothing seems pretty or pleasant to me, or not half so much.” 

“ \£ery well,” said John, “ I see you understand me. I like to think 
of that land, Ellen,— very much.” 

“Mr. John,” said Ellen, “don’t you think people will know each 
other again ?” , ' 

“Those that love each other here? I have n^ doubt of it.” 

Before either John or Ellen had broken the long musing fit that 
followed these words, they were joined by Alice. Her head was 
better; and taking her place in ♦ the. window-seat, the talk began 
again, between the brother and sister now, Ellen too happy to sit 
with them and listen.^ They talked of that land again, of the happy 
company preparing for it ; of their dead mother, but not much of her 5 
of the glory of their King, anc\ the joy of His service, even here ; — till 
thoughts grew too strong for words, and silence again stole upon the 
grtmp. The short winter day came to an end; the sunlight faded 
away into moonlight. No shadows lay now on the lawn ; and from 
where she sat^Ellcn could see the great bembek all silvered with the 
moonlight which began to steal in at the window. It was very, very 
beautiful ; yet she could think now without sorrow that all this should 
come to an end ; because 6f that new heaven and new earth wherein 
rigliteousifcss should dwell. 

She had kneeled upon the window-seat and claspecf Alice round the 
neck,«just as they were called to tea. The conversation had banished 
cve#y disagreeable feeling from Ellen’s mind. She met her com- 
panions in the drawing-room, almost forgetting tljat she had any 
cause of complaint against them. ^ And this appeared when in the 
eourse of the evening it cjftnc in her way to perform some little office 
of politeness for Mariaryie. It was done with the gracefulness that 
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cojjld only come from a* spirit entirely free from ungrateful feelings. 
The children felt* it, and for the time were shamed into better be- 
haviour. The evening passed pleasantly, and Ellen went to bed vd!y 
happy. 


* CHAPTER XXXI. 

FLOWERS AND T1IORHS. 

• « 

TiiKncxt Jay it happened that* the young people were amusing them- 
selves with talking in a room where John Humphreys, walking up and t 
down, was amusing himself with thinking. In the course of h8 walk, 
he began to find theft amusement rather disturbing to his. The 
children were all grouped closely around Margaret Dunscombe, who 
was entertaining them with a long and very detailed account of a 
wedding and great party at Randolph which she Jiad had the happi- 
ness of attending. # Eagcrly fighjing her battles over again, and 
pleased with the rapt attention of her hearers, the speaker forgot her- 
self and raised her voice much more than she meant to do. As every 
turn of his walk brought John near, there came to his cars sufficient 
bits and scraps of Margaret's story to give him a very fair sample of 
the^vholc ; and he was sorry to see Ellen among the rest, and as the 
rest, hanging- upon her lips and drinking in what seemed to him to be 
very poor nonsense. When he came near again she had got upon a 
different topic— Miss Simmons,’ says I, ‘what did you do that for?* 

‘ Why,* says she, ‘ how could I help it ? I saw Mr. Payne cpming, and 

I thought Pd get behind you, and so ’” The next time the 

speaker was saving with great* animation, “ And lo, and behold, when I 
was in the midst of all my pleasure, up comes a little gentleman of 

about his dimensions ” He had not taken many turns when he 

saw that Margaret’s nonsense was branching out right and left into 
worse than nonsense. * 

“ Ellen ? ” said he, suddenly, “ I want you in the library.” 

“ My conscience ! ” said Margaret as he left the room, “ King }ohn 
the Second, and no less.” 

“Don’t go on* till I come-back,” *aid Ellen; “I won't be three 
minutes ; just wait for me.” 

She found John seated at one of the talJlcs in the library, sharpen- 
ing a pencil. 
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“ Ellen,” said he, in his usual manner, “I whnt you to do something 
for me.” • « 

She waited eagerly to hear what, but instead of telling her he took 
a piece of drawing-paper and 'began to sketch something. Ellen 
stood by, wondering and impatient to {he last degree ; not caring, 
however, to show her impqfience, thougluher very feet were* twitching 
to run back to her companions. 

“ Ellen,” said John, as he finished the old stump of a tree with one 
branch left on it, and a little bit of ground at the bottom, “ did you 
ever try your hand at drawing ? ” * ' 

“ No,” said Ellen. 

“Then sit down here,” said he, rising from his chair, “and let me 
see what you can make of that.” * 

“ Bht I don’t know how,” said Ellen. 

“ I will teach you. There is a piece of paper, and this pencil is 
sharp enough. Is that chgir too low for you ?” 

He placed another, and with extreme unwillingness and some dis- 
pleasure Ellen sat down. It was on her tongue to ask if another 
time would not do, but somehow she could not get the words out. 
John showed her how to hold her pencil, how to place her paper, 
where to begin, and how to go on ; and then went to the other end of 
the room and took up his walk again. Ellen at first felt more inclined 
to drive her pencil through the paper than to make quiet marks upon 
it. However, necessity was upon her. She began her work ; and 
once fairly begun it grew delightfully interesting. Her vexation went 
off* entirely ; she forgot Margaret and her story ; the wrinkles on the 
old trunk smoothed those on her brow, and those troublesome leaves 
at the branch end brushed away all thoughts of everything else. 

It was 'finished, and 'with head now on one side, now on the other, 
she was looking at her picture with very great satisfaction, when her 
eye caught the figure of John standing before her. 

“ Is it dene ?” said he. 

“ It is done,” said Ellen, smiling, as she rose up to let him come. 
He sgt down to look at it. 

“J[t is very well,” he said ; “ better than I expected ; it is very well 
indeed. Is this your first trial, Ellen ?” 

“Yes, the first.” 

“ You found it pleasant work ? ” 

“ Oh, very ! very pleasant. I like it dearly.” ' 

“ Theft I will teach yiu. This shows you have a taste for it, aitt% 
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that is precisely- what I ‘wanted to find out. I will give you an easier 
copy gext time. • I rather expected when you sat down,” said he, smil- 
ing a. little, “that the old tree would grow a good deal more crooRed 
under your hands than I meant it to t>e.” # # 

Ellen bltished exceeding^. “ I do believe, Mr. John,” she said, 
stammering, “ that you know everything l*am thinking about.” 

“ I might do that, Ellen, without being as wise as an oracle. Hut I 
do net expect to make any very painful discoveries in that line,” 
answered John Humphreys. • 

*Ellen thought, if he did not* it would not be her fault. 

Miss Sophia had quitted the tea-table, bidding William hand tli^ 
doughnuts to those who could not reach them. Marianne* took a 
great while to make her choice. Her brother grew impatient. 

“ Well, I hope you have suited yourself,” said he. “ Come, Miss 
Montgomery, don't you be as long ; my arm is tired. Shut your eyes, 
and then you'll be sure to get the biggest gne in the basket.” • 

“ No, Ellen,” said John, who none of the children thought was near, 
“it would be ungenerous ; I wouldn't deprive Master William of his 
best arguments.” 

“ What do you mean by my arguments ? ” said William, sharply. 

“ Generally, those which are the most difficult to take in,” answered 
his tormentor with perfect gravity. • 

Ellen tried to keep from smiting, but could not ; and others of the 
party did not try. William and his sister were enraged, the more 
because John had said nothing they could take hold of, or even 
repeat. Gilbert made common cause with them. 

“ I wish I was grown up for once,” said William. 

“Will you fight me, sir? "Risked Gilbert, who was ajnatter of three 
years older, and well grftwn enough. • 

His question received no answer, and was repeated. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“ I am afraid you'd lay me up with a sprained ankle,” said John, 
“and I should not get back to Doncaster as quickly as 1 must.”* 

“ It is very mean of him,” said Gilbert, as John walked awayj “ I 
could whip him. I know.” 

“Who's that?” said Mr. ftoward Marshman. 

“ John Humphreys.” • 

„ “John Humphreys ! You had better not meddle with him, my dear 
^fellow. It would be no particular proof of wisdom.” * 
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“ Why, he’s no such great affair,” said GilbeVt ; “ he is tall enough to 
be sure, but I don’t believe he is heavier than I am.” » 9 

You don’t know, in the first place, k.ow to judge of the size of a 
perfectly well-made man ; and fti the second place, / was not a match 
for him a year ago ; so you may judge. 1 do not know precisely, ” he 
went on to the lady he waf walking witli y I“what it takes t<yr£usc John 
Humphreys, but when he is roused, he seems to me to have strength 
enough for twice his bone and muscle. I have seen him do curious 
things once or twice ! ” <• 

“That quiet Mr. Humphreys?” 

“Humph !” said Mr. Howard; “gunpowder is pretty quiet stuff so 
long ai* it keeps cool.” 

The next day another matter hjtppened to disturb Ellen. Margaret 
had received an elegant pair of car-rings as a Christmas present, and 
was showing them for the admiration of her young friends.. Ellen’s 
did not satisfy her. 

“Ain’t they splendid?” said she. “Tell the truth now, Ellen 
Montgomery, wouldn’t you give a great deal if somebody would send 
you such a pair?” 

“They are very pretty,” said Ellen, “but I don’t think I care much 
for such things ; 1 would rather have the money.” 

“ Oh, you avaricious 1 Mr. Marshinan ! ” cried Margaret, as the 4>ld 
gentleman was just tnen passing through the room, “here’s Ellen 
Montgomery says she’d rather have money than anything else for her 
present.” 

fie did not seem to hear her, and went out without making any 
reply. 1 

“Oh, Margaret I” said Ellen, shocked and distressed, “how could 
you? hoy cotfid you? *What will Mr. Marshman think?” 

Margaret answered that she didn’t care what he thought. Ellen 
could only hope he had not, heard. 

But a djy or two after, when neither Ellen nor her friends were 
present, Mr. Marshman asked who it was that had told him Ellen 
Montgomery would like money better than anything else for her New 
Year’s present. 

“It was I, sir,” said Margaret. 

“ It sounds very unlike her to say so,” Remarked Mft. Chauncey. 

“ Did she say so ? ” enqui^d Mr. Marshman. 

“ I understood her so,” said Margaret; “1 understood her to say 
she wouldn’t care for anjthing else.” 
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“ I am disappointed in her,” said the old gentleman ; “ I wouldn’t 
have believed it * 

“ I do not believe it,” said Mrs. Chauncey, quietly ; “ there has been 
some mistake.” * # 

It was hard for Ellen now Jo keep to what she thought right. Dis- 
agreeable Te*clings would risetwhen she renumbered the impoliteness, 
the half sneer, the whole taunt, and the real unkindness of several of 
the yottng party. She found herself ready to be irritated, inclined to 
disjike the sight of those, even wishing to visit some sort of punish- 
ment upon them. But Christian principle had taken strong hold in 
little Ellen’s heart ; she fought her evil tempers manfully. It was 
not an easy battle to gain. Ellen found that resentment and pride" 
had roots deep enough to keep heif pulling up the shoots for a good 
while. She used to get alone when she could, to read a verse, *if no 
more, of her Bible, and pray ; she could forgive William and Margaret 
more easily then. # • 

Meanwhile the fanjpus ncedlcbook was in a fair way to be finished. 
Great dismay had at first been excited in the breast of the intended 
giver by the discovery that Gilbert had consulted what seemed' to be a 
very extraordinary fancy, in lqakiqg the rose a yellow one. Ellen did 
her best to comfort her. She asked Alice, and found there were such 
things as yellow roses, and they were very.beautiful too ; and besides 
it would match so nicely the yellow butterfly on* the other leaf. 

“ I had rather it wouldn’t match ! ” said Ellen Chauncey, “ and it 
don’t match the rose-coloured silk besides. Are the yellow roses 
sweet ? ” # 

“No,” said Ellen ; “but this couldn’t have been a sweet \osc at any 
rate, you know.” # 

“ Oh, but,” said theotlier, bursting out into a fresh piftsior^ of incon- 
solable tears, “ I wanted it should be the picture of a sweet rose ! And 
I think he might have put a purple butterfly; yellow butterflies are so 
common. I had a great deal rather had a purple butterfly ^ind a red 

i » • 

rose ! 

What cannot be cured, however, must be endured. The tear j were 
dried in course of time, and the necdlebook with its yellow ftictures 
and pink edges was very neatly finished. Ellen had been busy tod on 
her own account. Alice had got a piece of fine linen for her from 
Miss Sophia; the collar for Mr. Van Br*mt had been cut out, and 
Ellen with great pleasure had made it. The stitching, the strings, and 
the very button-holes, after infinite pains, wefe all finished )ty Thurs- 
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day night. She had also made a necdlcchse for Alice, not of. so 
much pretension as the other one : this was of greon morocc$> lined 
with crimson satin ; no leaves, but ribbon stitched in to hold papers 
of needles, and a place for a b6dkin. Ellen worked very hard at this ; 

• it was made with the extremest care, and made beautifully. Besides 
the needlccase for Alice, she had snatched the time whenever she 
could get away from Ellen Chauncey to work at* something for her. 
She had begged Alice’s advice and help ; and between them,* out of 
Ellen's scraps of morocco and silk, they had manufactured a little hag 
of all the colours of the rainbow, and ,very pretty and 'tasteful withal. 
Ellen thought it a chef d oeuvre, and was unbounded in her admiration. 

■ It lay, folded up in white paper in a locked drawer ready for New 
Year’s day. In addition to all these pieces of< business, John had be- 
gun to give her drawing lessons, according to his promise. These 
became Ellen's delight. She would willingly have spent much more 
tipie upon them than he would allow her. It was the most loved em- 
ployment of the dUy. Her teacher’s skill was not greater than the 
perfect gentleness and kindness with which he faught. Ellen thought 
of Mr. Howard’s speech about gunpowder ; she could not understand it. m 

“ What is your conclusion on the whole ?” asked John one day, as 
he stood beside her mending a pencil. 

“ Why,” said Ellen, laughing and blushing, “ how could you guess 
what I was thinking about, Mr. John ?” 

“ Not very difficult when you are eyeing me so hard ” 

“ I was thinking," said Ellen ; “ I don’t know whether it is right in 
me to tell it, because somebody said you ” 

“Well?.” 

“ Were like gunpowder." 

“ Very kind of somebody ! And so y6u lmve been in doubt of an 
explosioh?" 

“ No ; I don't know ; I wondered what he meant." 

“ Never believe what you hear said of people, Ellen ; judge fat 
yourself. *Louk here ; that house has suffered from a severe gale of 
wind, I should think ; all the uprights arc slanting off to the right ; 
can'fyou set it up straight?” 

EUen laughed at the tumble-down condition of the house as thus 
pointed out to her, and set about reforming it. • 

It was Thursday afternoon that Alice and Ellen were left alone ift 
the library, several of the family having been called out to receive 
some visitors ; Alice had excused herself, and Ellen, as soon as thegj 
were gone, nestled up to her side. 
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. “ How pleasant it is to 4je alone together, dear Alice ! I don’t have 
yoif even at night # now.” 

“ It is very pleasant, dear Ellie ! Home will not look disagreeabjp 
again, will it ? even after all our gaiety here.” 

“No, indeed! at least your home won’t; I doft’t know what mine • 
will. Oh ! I had almostfforgotten Aunt F ortune ! ” 

“Never mind, dear Ellie! You and I ^iave each something to 
bear ; ije must be brave and bear it manfully. There is a F riend that 
sticketh closer than a brother, you know. \Jfe shan’t be unhappy if 
we tlo our duty and love Him.” 

“ How ^bon is Mr. John going away ?” 

“ Not for all next week. And so long as he stays, I do not^mcan « 
that you shall leave me 4 ” % 

Ellen cried for joy. „ 

“I can manage it with Miss Fortune, I know,” said Alice. “These 
fine drawing lessons must not be interrupted. John is very mu^h 
pleased with your performances.” • • 

“Is he?” said Elltn, delighted? “I have taken all the pains I 
could.” N 

“ That is the sure way to success, Ellie. But, Ellie, I want to ask 
you about something. What faas that you said to Margaret Duns- 
conjbe about wanting money for a New Year’s present ?” 

“You know it, then ! ” cried Ellen, starting up# “ Oh, I am so glad ! 

I wanted to speak to you about it so, I didn’t know what to do, and I 
thought I oughtn’t to. What shall I do about it, dear Alice ? How did 
you know ? George said you were not there.” 

“ Mrs. Chauncey told me ; she thought there had been <omc nfis- 
take, or something wrong ; how was it Ellen ? ” 

“ Why,” said Ellen, “ she tfas showing us h§r car-rings, and asking 
us what we thought of them, and she asked me if I wouldn’t like to 
have such a pair ; and I thought I would a great deal rather have the 
. money they cost, to buy other things with, you know, that I would like 
better ; and I said so ; and just then Mr. Marshman came fti, and she 
called out to him, loud, that I wanted money for a present, or would 
like it better than anything else, or something like that.' Oh, Alice, 
how I felt ! I was frightened ; but then I hoped Mr. Marshman «iid 
not hear her, for* he did not cay anything ; but the next day George 
■ told me all about what she had been saying in there, and oh, it made 
;ime so unhappy ! ” said poor Ellen, looking very dismal. “ What 
ytuill Mr. Marshman think of me ? He will think 1 expected .^present, 

I never dreamed of such a thing ! it makes me ashamed to 
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speak oi it even ; and I can't bear he should\hink so ; I can't beaj it 1 
What shall I do, dear Alice ? ” • • 

• “I don’t know what you can do, dear Ellie, but be patient. Mr. 
Marshman will not think anything very hard of you, I daifesay.” 

“ Hut I think he does already ; he hasn’t kissed me since that as he 
did before ; I know he (Joes, and I don’t know what fo*>do. How 
could Margaret say that ! oh how could she ! # it was Very unkind. 
What can I do ?” said Ellen, again, after a pause, and wiping* away a 
few tears. “ Couldn’t Mrs. Chauncey tell Mr. Marshman not to give 
me anything, for that I never expected it, and woulcl a. great deal 
rather not?” 

“Why, no, Ellie, I do not think that would be exactly the best or 
most dignified way.” * * 

“ What then, dear Alice ? I’ll do just as you say.” 

“ I would just remain quiet.” 

«“ Hut Ellen says the tjiings arc all put on the plates in the morn- 
ing ; and if there should be moycy on mine— J don’t know what I 
should do, I should feel so badly. I couldn’t keep it, Alice — I 
couldn’t ! ” 

“ Very well — you need not— but remain quiet in the meanwhile ; and 
if it should be so, then say what you please, only take care that you 
say it in a right spirit and# in a right manner. Nobody can hurPyou 
much, my child, while you keep the even path of duty ; poor Mar- 
garet is her own worst enemy.” 

“ Then if there should be money in the morning, I may tell Mr. 
ftfcirshman the truth about it ? ” 

“ Certainly — only do not be in haste ; speak gently.” 

“ Oh, I wish everybody would be kind and pleasant always ! ” said 
poor Ellen, but half cotnforted. 

“What a sigh was there !” said John, coming in. “What is the 
matter with my little sister?” 

“ Soinegrf the minor trials of life, John,” said Alice, with a smile. 

“ What is the matter, Ellie ? ” # 

“ Vh, something you can’t help,” said Ellen. 

“Amil something I mustn’t know. Well, to change the scene, — 
suppose you go with me to visit the greenhouse and hpthouses. Have 
you seen them yet ? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, as she eagerly sprang forward to take his hand. 
“ Ellen promised to go with me, but we have been so busy.” 

“ Wilfyou come, Aliee ?” 
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“Not I,” said Alice, “*I wish I could, but I shall be wanted elsc- 
wheffe.” . 

“ By wTiom, I wonder, so much as by me ? ” said her brother. “ How-* 
ever, after to-morrow I will have you all<o myself.” 

As he and Ellen were crossing the hall they me? Mrs. Marshman. 

“Where jrt you going, Joluj?” said she. 

* “ Where I eught t© have been before, miPam — to pay my respects 

to Mr. Hutchinson.” 

“ You’ve not seen him yet ! that is very ungrateful of you. Hutch- 
inson is one of your warmest frjends and admirers. There arc few 
people he mentions with so much respect, or that he is so glad to see 
as Mr. John Humphreys.” 9 

“A distinction I owe, l fear, principally to my English blood,” said 
John, shaking his head. • 

“ It is not altogether that,” said Mrs. Marshman, laughing ; “ though 
I do believe I am the only Yankee good Hutchinson has ever made 
up his mind entirely to like. But go and see him, dt>, he will be very 
much pleased.” • * ^ 

“ Who is Mr. Hutchinson ?” said Ellen as they went on. 

“He is the gardener, or rather the head gardener. He came out 
with his master some thirty or "forty years ago, but his old English 
prejiylice will go to the grave with him, I believe.” 

“ But why don’t he like the Americans ?” • 

John laughed. “ It would never do for me to attempt to answer 
that question, Ellic, fond of going to the bottom of things as you 
arc. v.We should just get to hard fighting about tea-time, and shoul^l 
barely make peace by mid-day to-morrow at the most moderate cal- 
culation. You shall have an answer to your question, however.” 

Ellen could not conccivfi what he meant, but resolve<? to yait for 
his promised answer. 

As they entered the large and beautifully kept greenhouse Hutchin- 
son came Irom the farther end of it to meet them ; an ol^ man, of 
most respectable Appearance. He bowed very civilly, and then slipped 
his pruning knife into his left hand to leave the right at liberty for 
John, who shook it coidially. , 

“And why ’aven’t you been to see me before, Mr. John ? I have 
thought it rather *ard of you, Miss h’ Alice has come several times.” 

“ The ladies have more leisure, Mr. Hutchinson. You look flourish- 
ing here.” 

“ Why, yes, sir, pretty middling within doors*; but I don’t like the 
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climate, Mr. John, I don’t like the climate, sin There’s no country 
like h’England, I believe, for my business. ’Ere’s a fine rose, sir, — if 
r you’ll step a bit this way— quite a new kind— I got it over last 
h’autumn — the Palmerston it is. Those are fine buds, sij\” 

“What does that flower make you think of, Ellen?” said John, 
stopping before a white camellia ; h L friend the gardener had left 
him to seek a newspaper in which he wished to show* him a para- 41 
graph. 

“ 1 don’t know,” saijJ Ellen,— “ I couldn’t think of anything but it- 
self.” 

“It reminds me of what I ought to be — and of what I&hall be if I 
ever, see heaven ; it seems to me the emblem of a sinless, pure spirit, — 
looking up in fearless spotlessn^ss. Do you remember what was said 
to the old Church of Sardis, — 4 Thou hast a few names that have not 
defiled their garments ; and they shall walk with Me in white, for they 
jire worthy.’ ” 

The tears rushed to Ellen’s eyes, she felt she was so very unlike 
this; but Mr. Hutchinson coming back prevciftcd anything more from, 
being said. 

“ That’s the paragraph, sir,” said the old gardener, giving the paper 
to John. “’Erc’s a little lady that isYond of flowers, if I don’t make A 
mistake ; this is somebody I’ve not seen before. Is this thelittlj lady 
Miss h’Ellen was telling me about ? ” 

“I presume so,” said John; “she is Miss Ellen Montgomery, a 
sister of mine, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Marshman’s guest.” 

“ By both names h’entitled to my greatest respect,” said the old 
flian, stepping back and making a very low bow to Ellen with his 
hand upon his heart, at which she could not help laughing. 44 1 am 
very glad to see Mis^ h’Ellen ; what c&n If do to make her remember 
old ’Utchinson?— would Miss h’Ellen like a bouquet?” 

Ellen did not venture to say yes, but her blush and sparkling eyes 
answered him. The old gardener understood her, and was as good' 
as his w8rd. He began with cutting a beautiful sprig of a large purpid" 
geranium, then a slip of lemon myrtle. Ellen watched him as the- 
buifch grew in his hand, and could hardly believe her eyes as one. 
beauty after another was added to what became a most eleguij^ 
bouquet And most sweet too ; to henjoy the delicious daphne an<fc 
fragrant lemon-blossom went to make part of it. Her thanks, when 
was given her, were made with few words but with all her face; tlji 
’old gfydener smiled, jand was quite satisfied that his gift was&i 
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thrown away. He afterwards showed them his hothouses, where 
Elta? wa§ astonished and very much interested to see ripe oranges 
and lemons in abundance, and pines, too, such as she had been cat-* 
ing since she? came to Ventnor, thinking Nothing less than that they 
grew so near home. The grapes had all been cut. 

There wa%tt> be quite a party at Ventnor jn the evening of New 
^Year’s day. Ellen knew this, and destined Tier precious flowers for 
Alice’s adornment. How to keep them in the meanwhile ? She con- 
sulted Mr. John, and according to his advice took them to Mrs. Bland, 
the housekeeper,* to be put in wa^pr and kept in a safe place for her 
till the time. She knew Mrs. Bland, for Ellen Chauncey and she had 
often gone to her room to work where none of the children would*fmd 
and trouble them. Mrs.dlland promised to take famous care of the 
flowers, and said she would do it with the greatest pleasure. “Mr. 
Marshman’s guests,” she added, smilingly, “must have everything 
they wanted.” 9 • 

“ What does that mean, Mrs. Bland ?” said Ellen. * 

“Why, you see, Miss Ellen, there’s a deal of company always 
coming, and some is Mrs. Gillespie’s friends, and some Mr. Howard’s 
and some to see Miss Sophia mqre particularly, and some belong to 
Mrs. Marshman, or the whole family maybe ; but now and then, Mr. 
Marshman has an old English friend or so, that he sets the greatest 
store by ; and them he calls his guests ; and the iSest in the house is 
hardly good enough for them, or the country cither.” 

“And so I am one of Mr. Marshman’s guests! ’’said Ellen, “I 
didn’t know what it meant.” # 

She saved out one little piece of rose-geranium from her flowers, 
for the gratification of her own jiose ; and skipped away through th 
hall to rejoin her companions, very light-hearted* indeed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE HANKNOTE AND GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

;*$?EW Year’s morning dawned. 

\ “ How I wish breakfast was t>ver ! ” thought Ellen as she was dress- 
> iHg. However, there is no way of getting oiyr this life but by going 
3tfKtough it ; so when the bell rang she went down as usual* Mr. 
IgjHurshman had decreed that he would not have a confusion of gifts at 
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the breakfast-table ; other people might make presents in their own 
way; they must not interfere with his. Needleciscs, bagsj. an3 so 
forth, must therefore wait another opportunity; and Kllcn Chtuncey 
decided it would just make tlve pleasure so much longer; and was a 
great improvement on the old plan. “Happy New Years” and 
pleasant greetings were exchanged as tne party gathered jo the break- 
fast-room ; pleasure sat 6n all faces except Ellen’s, and many a one 
wore a broad smile as they sat down to table. For the napkins were 
in singular disarrangement this morning ; instead of being neatly 
folded up on the plates, in their usual fashion, they were in all sorts 
of disorder, sticking up in curious angles, some high, some low, some 
half (pldcd, some quite unfolded, according to the size and shape of 
that which they covered, it was worth while to sec that long table- 
ful, and the faces of the company, before yet a napkin was touched. 
An anxious glance at her own showed Ellen that it lay quite flat; 
Alices, which was next, had an odd little rising in the middle, as if 
there were a sinitil dumpling under it. Ellen was in an agony for this 
pause to come to an end. It wafe broken by softie of the older persons, 
and then in a trice every plate was uncovered. And then what a buzz ! 
pleasure, and thanks, and admiration, and even laughter. Ellen 
dreaded at first to look at her plate ; she bethought her, however, that 
if she waited long she would have to do it with all eyes upon f 
lifted the napkin slotVly— yes -just as she feare 1 '* .ay a clean 

banknote — of what value she could ^.uusion covered her; 

the blood rushed to h#»»* ^ „ tears to her eyes. She could 

not have * it was no time then ; everybody else 

was speaR could not have been heard. She had time to cool 

and recollect herself ; but she sat with her eyes cast down, fastened 
upon h§r plafte and the unfortunate bankbilf, which she detested with 
all her heart. She did not know what Alice had received ; she under- 
stood nothing that was going on, till Alice touched her, and said 
gently, “^1r. Marshman is speaking to you, Ellen.” 

“ Sir ! ” said Ellen, starting. • 

“You need not look so terrified,” said Mr. Marshman, smiling ; “ I 
only gLsked you if your bill was a counterfeit— something seems to be 
wfong about it.” 

Ellen looked at her plate and hesitat£d. Her lip trembled. 

“What is it?” contini|ed the old gentleman, “Is anything the 
matter ? 
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Ellen desperately fook up the bill, and with burning cheeks marched 
to his end of the table. 

“ I anf very much obliged to you, sir, but I had a great deal rather 
not; if you please —if you will "please to,bc so good as to let me give 
it back to yoq— I should be very glad.” ■» 

“Why, hoi|y toity!” said *he old gentleman, “what’s all- this? 
• what’s the iftatyer? dqn’t you like it? I thought I was doing the very 
thing that would please you best of all.” 

“ I an* very sorry you should think so, sir,” said Ellen, who had re- 
covered a little breath, but had the greatest difficulty to keep brick her 
tears: “ I never thought of such’a thing as your giving me anything, 
sir, till somebody spoke of it, and I had rather never have anything 
in the world than that you should thiqjk what you thought about me.” 

“What did I think about you?” , 

“ George told me that somebody told you, sir, I wanted money for 
my present.” 

“ And didn’t you say so ? ” 

“ Indeed I didn’t, ar 1 ” said Elfcn with sudden fire. “ I never 
thought of such a tiling ! ” V 

“ What did you say, then ? ” 

“ Margaret was showing us lfcr dar-rings, and she asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to have some like them ; and I couldn’t help thinking 
I would a great deal rather have the monc$ they would cost to buy 
something for Alice; and just when I said so you came in, sir, and she 
said what she did. I was very much ashamed. I wasn’t thinking of 
you, sir, at all, nor of New Year.” 

“ Then you would like something else better than money * 

“No, sir, nothing at all, if you please. If you’ll only be so good as 
not to give me this I will J>e vfcry much obliged^ to you indeed ; and 
please not to think I could be so shameful as you thought I was.” 

Ellen’s face was not to be withstood. The old gentleman took the 
bill from her hand. 

“ I will never think anything of you,” said he, “ but what is*the very 
tip-top of honourable propriety. But you make me ashamed now — 
what am I going to do with this ? — here have you come and made me 
a present, and I.feel very awkward indeed.” . • 

M I don’t care what you do with it, sir,” said Ellen, laughing, though 
in imminent danger of bursting into tears—" I am very glad it is out 
of my hands,” 
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“ But you needn’t think I am going to let you off so,” said he ; “you 
must give me h ilf i dozen kisses it leist, to piove that you havefor- 
gfven me foi miking so gtcat a blundev ’ ^ 

“ H ilf a dozen is too m vny at once,” s nd Lllen, gaily , i‘ three now 
* and Ihiee to night * 

So she gave the old gcntlcmm tin ccj kisses, but he caught her m 
his arms and give hu a dozen at least, aftci which he found out that 
the w utci wis holding a <up of coffee at his elbow, and Ellpn went 
back to hci place with a very good appetite foi hei bieakfast 
After bre ikfast the ncedlecascs w ere delivered Both gave the ihost 

entire satisfaction Mrs Chaunccy assuicd hci daughter that she 
’ would quite is lief h ive a yellow as i led rose on the covei, and that 
she liked the insciiption c\tiemei>, which thc.httle gul acknowledged 
to have been a joint device of hei own and Ellen’s Ellen’s bag gave 
great delight, and was paiadcd all ovei the house 
• After the bustle of thanks and lejoicing was at last ovei, and when 
she had a minuted to herself, v\ hich Ellen Chauncey did not give her 
foi a good while, Ellen bethought* hci of her floVeis— a sweet gift still 
to be made Why not m ike it now 7 Why should not Alice have the 
pic isuie of them all cla> 7 A bn to lit thought f Ellen ran forthwith to 
the housekeepers room, and aftei'a long admiring look at her trea- 
sures, earned them, glass and all, to the library, wheie Alice and John 
often weic in the molning alone Alice thanked her in the way she 
liked best, and then the flowers were smelled and admit ed afresh. 

“Nothing could have been pleasantei to me, Elbe, except Mr» 
Marshman’s gift ” ^ 

“ And vf-hat was that, Alice 7 I haven’t seen it yet ” 

Alice pulled out of her pocket a small tound morocco case, the very 
thing tlpil Ellen had thought looked like a dumpling under the napkin, 
and opened it « 

“ It’s Mr John f ” exclaimed Ellen “ Oh, how beautiful ! ” 

Neghej- of het hearers could help laughing * 

“ It is very fine, Elbe,” said Alice , “ you are quite right NoJ^L„ 
knojv what was the business that took John to Randolph every cjjay* \ 
and fcept him there so long, while I was wondering at him unspeafc-* 
a151y. Kind, kind Mr Marshman ” 

“ Did Mr John get anything 7 ” 

“Ask him, Elbe” f 

“Did you get anything, Mr John?” said Ellen, going up to him 
where fee was reading ]>n the sofa. 
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51 got this,” said John, handing her a little book which lay beside 
him. • # 

“What is this? Wime’s—Wiem’s— Life of Washington ---Wasfi- 
iilton ? he Ws~ may I look at it ?” 

“Certainly!” % 

She ot)Aed the book, and* presently satedown on the floor where 
she was by tfic side of the sofa. Whatever she had found within the 
leaves flf the book, she had certainly lost herself. An hour passed. 
Shcfchad not spoken or moved except to turn over leaves. 

“ Ellen ?*” said John. • 

She looked up, her cheeks coloured high. 

“What have you found there ? ” sjyd he, smiling. 

“Oh, a great deal ! liut — did Mr. Marshman give you this ? ” f 

“No.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Ellen, looking puzzled, “ I thought you said you got 
this this morning.” • . 

“ No, I got it last night. I got it/or you, Ellie.” 

“ For me ! " said Ellen, her colour deepening very much— “ fhr me 1 
did you ? Oh^thank you !— oh, I’m so very much obliged to you, Mr. 
John.” • • 

“ It is only an answer to one of your questions.” 

“Chis ! is it?— I don’t know what, i am* sure* Oh, I wish I could 
do something to please you, Mr. John ! ” 

“You shall, Ellie ; you shall give me a brother’s right again.” 

' Blushing! y Ellen approached her lips to receive one of his grave 
kisses ; and then, not at all displeased, went down on the. floor aftd 
was lost in her book. 

Oh, the long joy of th^t New Year’s day ! how shall it be told ? 
Jhe pleasure of that delightful book, in which* she was wrapped the 
’whole day ; even when called off, as she often was, by Ellen Chauncey, 
to help her in fifty little matters of business* or pleasure. These were 
‘attended to, faithfully and cheerfully, but the book was in'll*# head 
airthe while. And this pleasure was mixed with Alice’s pleasure, the 
flowers and the miniature, and Mr. Marshman’s restored kindftess. 
fj&he never met John’s or Alice’s eye that day without a smile. %ven 
$ben she went* ta be dressed feer book went with her, and was laid on. 
the bed within sight, ready to be taken up the moment she was at 

6 ty. Ellen Chauncey lent her a white frock which was found to 
er very well with a tuck let out $ and Aliv; herself dresral her. 
e^this was doing, Margaret DunsGombe plit her head iff at the 
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door to ask Anne, Miss Sophia’s maid, if she was almost ready A to 
cojne and curl her hair. '* c 

“ Indeed, I can’t say that I Miss Alargarct,” said Anne. “ I’ve 
«' something to do for Miss Humphreys, and Miss Sophki hasn’t so 
much as done the first tiling towards bey : nning to get ready yet. It’ll 
be a good hour and more." ^ r 

Margaret went away exclaiming impatiently that she could get 
nobody to help her, and would have to wait till everybody was 
downstairs. t « 

A few minutes after she heard Ellen s voice at the door o f her room 
« asking if she might come in. 

“ Yes — what’s that? what do ypu want ? 

“ IJl fix your hair if you’ll let me,” said Ellen. 

“You? I don’* believe you can.” 

“ Oh, yes, I can ; I used to do mamma’s very often ; I am not afraid 
if you’ll trust me*?. 

“ Well, thank you, I don’t care if you try, then,” said Margaret, seat- 
ing herself, “ it won’t do any harm at any rate ; and I want to be down- 
stairs before anybody gets here; I think it’s half the f"n to sec them 
come in. llless me ! you’re dressed and all ready.” 

Margaret’s hair was in long thick curls ; it was not a trilling matter 
to dress them. Ellen plodded through it patiently and faithfully, 
taking great pains, and doing the work well ; and then went back to 
Alice. Margaret’s thanks, not very gracefully given, would have been 
a poor reward for the loss of three-quarters of an hour of pleasure, 
ilfit El lent was very happy in having done right. It was no longer 
time to read ; they must go downstairs. 

The New Year’s party was a nondescvipt Jf| young and old together ; 
a goodly number of both were gathered from Randolph and the neigh- 
bouring country. In the course of the evening, Mrs. Chaunccy found 
occasion to ask Ellen about her journey up the river, without at all 
mentioning Margaret or what she had said. 9 

Ellen answered that she had come with Mrs. Dunscombe and her 
daughter. 

~"V,L)k 1 you have a pleasant time?” asked Mrs. Chauncey. 

“V\Vhy, no, ma’am,” said Ellen, “ I donjt know— it \wis*partly pleasant 
ancK partly unpleasant.” 

“\What made it so, love# ” 

“ i h^d left mamma lhat morning, and that made me unhappy 

“ But 'you said it was partly pleasant ?’ 
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“ Oh, that was because I had such a good friend on board/’ said 
Eflen, Jier face lighting up as his image came before her. 

"Who was that?” • 

“ I don’t know, ma’am, who he was* 

“ A stranger to you ?” # 

“Yes, flia’am— I never saw him before#- 1 wish I could sec him 
again.'’ 

“ Where did you find him ?” 

“ I didn’t find him —lie found me, when It was sitting up on the 
highest part olf the boat.” • 

“ And your friends with you ? ” 

“ What friends ? ” 

“ Mrs. Dunscombe 3nd her daughter. 

“ No, ma’am, they were down in the cabin.’ 1 m 
“And what business had you to be walking about the boat alone? 
said Mr. Marshman, good-huinourcdly. • m # 

“They were strangers, sir,” said # Ellcn, colouring a little. 

“ Well, so was this man- your friend a stranger too, wasn’t he ? ” 

“ Oh, he wa$ a very different stranger,” said Ellen, smiling, “and he 
wasn’t a stranger long, besides.” • 

“Well, you must tell me more about him, come, I’m curious ; what 
soft of a strange friend was this ? ” • • # 

“He wasn’t a strange friend,” said Ellen, laughing ; “he was a very, 
very good friend ; he took care of me the whole day ; he was very 
good and very kind.” 

“What kind of a man ? ” said Mrs. Chauncey ; “a gcnt|pman ?’k 
“ Oh, yes, ma’am ! ” said Ellen, looking surprised at the question 
“ I am sure he was.” • 

“What did he look lilfe?” 

Ellen tried to tell, but the portrait was not very distinct. 

“What did he wear ? Coat or cloak ?”• 

“ Coat — dark brown, I think. 

“This was in the end of October, wasn’t it?” 

Ellen thought a moment and answered, “Yes.” 

“ And you don’t know his name ? ” 

“No, ma’aln; I wish I dgl.” 

“ I can tell you,” said Mrs. Chauncey, smiling ; “he is one of my 
best friends too, Ellen ; it is my brother, Mr. George Marshman.” 
How Ellen’s face crimsoned ! Mr. Marshipan asked how she knew. 
“ It was then he came up the river, you Wiow, sir ; and fton’t you 

u 2 
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remember his speaking of a little girl on board the boat who was 
travelling with strangers, and whom he endeavoured 1 to befriend ? v I 
hifd forgotten it entirely till a minute or two ago.” 

“ Miss Margaret I)unscombc r !” cried George Walsh, “ what kind of 
a person was that you said Ellen was so fond of when you came up 
the river?” % , % 

“I don’t know, nor care,” said Margaret. “Somebody she picked 
up somewhere.” 

“ It was Mr. George Marshman 1” f 

“ It wasn’t.” 

“Uncle George!” exclaimed Ellen Chauncey, running up to the 
group ‘her cousin had quitted ; “ My U nclc George ? Do you know 
Uncle George, Ellen?” ' 

“Very much— I mean— yes,” said Ellen. 

Ellen Chauncey was delighted. So was Ellen Montgomery. It 
scfcmcd to bring the wholq family nearer to her, and they felt it too. 
Mrs. Marshman kissed her when she heard it, and said she remem- 
bered very well her son’s speaking of her, and was very glad to find 
who it was. And now, Ellen thought, she would surely see him again 
some time. 

The next day they left Ventnor. Ellen Chauncey was very sorry 
to lose her new fricnc^ and begged she would come again “ as seen 
as she could.” All the family said the same. Mr. Marshman told 
her she must give him a large place in her heart, or he should be 
jealous of her “ strange friend ” ; and Alice was charged to bring her 
whenever she came to see them. 

The drive back to Carra-carra was scarcely less pleasant than the 
drive out had #| bccn; and home, Ellen said, looked lovely. That is, 
Alice’s liUmc, which slit began to think more^her own than any other. 
The pleasure of the past ten days, though great, had not been un- 
mixed ; the week that followed was one of perfect enjoyment. In 
Mr. Humphreys’ household there was an atmosphere of peace and 
purity that even a child could feel, and in which such a child as Ellen ' 
throve exceedingly. The drawing lessons went on with great success ; 
other lessons were begun ; there were fine long walks, and charming 
sleigh-drives, and more than one visit to Mrs. Vawse ; # alld what Ellen 
perhaps liked best of all, the long evenings of conversation and read- 
ing aloud, and bright firefehts, and brighter sympathy, and intelli* 
gence, and affection. TJiat week did them all good, and no one more 
than Ellin. • * - : ■ 
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It was a little hard to*go back to Miss Fortune’s and begin her old 
lift there. She vent on the evening of the day John had departed. 
They were at supper. • • • 

“ Well !•” said Miss Fortune, as Ellen entered, “ have you got 
enough of visiting? I should be ashamed to go where 1 wasn’t" 
wanted, fqpmy part.” * 

“ I haven’t) Aunt Fortune,” said Ellen. 

“Shg’s been nowhere but what’s done her good,” said Mr. Van 
Brunt ; “ she’s rcely growed handsome since »hc*s been away.” 

‘*Grown a fiddlestick ! ” said # Miss Fortune. 

“ She couldn’t grow handsomer than she was before,” said the old 
grandmother, hugging and kissing her little granddaughter with great 
delight; “the swcctesUposic in the garden she always was !” 

Mr. Van Brunt looked as if he entirely agreed with the okHady. 
That, while it made some amends for Miss Fortune’^dryncss, perhaps 
increased it. She remarked that “ she tanked Heaven she coirtd 
always make herself contented at home ” ; which Ellen could not help 
thinking was a happiifess for the rest of the world. 

In the matter of the collar, it was hard to say whether the giver or 
receiver had tlic most satisfaction^ Ellen had begged him not to 
speak of it to her aunt ; and accordingly one Sunday when he came 
thc^p with it on, both he and she were; in a. state of exquisite delight. 
Miss Fortune’s attention was at last aroused; slie made a particular 
review of him, and ended it by declaring that “he looked uncommonly 
dandified, but she could not make out what he had done to himself” ; 
a remark which transported Mr. Van Brunt and Ellen beyond 9II 
bounds of prudence. 

Nancy’s Bible, which had been purchased for her at Randolph, was 
given to her the first opportunity. Ellen anrtously watched* her as 
she slowly turned it over, her face showing, however, very decided 
approbation of the style of the gift. She# shook her head once or 
twice, and then said— • 

“ What did yoti give this to me for, Ellen ? ” 

“Because I wanted to give you something for New Ycar,"«aid 
Ellen, “and I thought that would be the best thing,— if you woujd 
only read it it would make you so happy and good.” 

“ You are goodj I believe,” Said Nancy, “but I don’t expect ever to 
be myself— I don’t think I could be. You m^ght as well teach a snake 
not to wriggle.” % 

4 “ I am not good at all,” said Ellen, “ we're none of us good*”— and 
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the tears rose to her eyes, — “ but the Bible will teach us how to be. 
I f you’ll only read it! please, Nancy, do! say you, will read a little 
every day.” * ,■ 

“ You don't want me to make a promise I shouldn’t keep, I guess, 
do you ? ” 

“ No/ J said Ellen. f * • # 

“ Well, I shouldn’t keep that, so I won’t promise it ; but I tell you 
what I 7iv// do, I’ll take precious fine care of it, and keep it, always 
for your sake.” « 

“ Well,” said Ellen, sighing, “ I am, glad you will even do so rritoch 
as that. But, Nancy— before you begin to read the Bibfe you may 
have to go where you never can read it, nor be happy nor good 
neither.’’ • 

NAncy made no answer, but walked away, Ellen thought, rather 
more soberly than usual. 

"This conversation had cost Ellen some effort. It had not been 
made without a good deal of thought and some prayer. She could 
not hope she had done much good, but she hacl done her duty. And 
it happened that Mr. Van Brunt, standing behind the angle of the 
wall, had heard every word. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A GATHERING CLOUD IN THE SPRING WEATHER. 

Ellen’s life had nothing to mark it for many months. The rest ot 
the winter passed quietly away, every day being full of employment. 
At home thr state of matters was rather bettered. Either Miss 
Fortune was softened by Ellen’s gentle inoffensive ways and obedient 
usefulness, or she had resolved to bear what could not be helped, and 
make the best of the little' inmate she could not get rid of. She was 
ccrtainly*rcsolved to make the most of her. Ellen was kept on the 
jump a great deal of the time ; she was runner of errands and maid 
of ad work ; to set the table and clear it was only a trifle in the list of 
her every-day duties ; and they were not ended till the last supper 
dish was put away and the hearth sy^ept up. Miss°Fortune never 
spared herself and never spared Ellen, so long as she had any occasion 
for her. * 

As Jhc days grew c long and the weather warm, Alice and Ellen 
began to make freqifent trips to the Cat’s Back, and French cani$ 
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very much into fashion. They generally took Sharp to ease the? Ion# 
w^y, and rested thcinsefvi's with a good stay on the mountain. Their 
coming was ahfays a joy to Mrs. Vawse. She was dearly fund of 
them both, and delighted tfl hear from their lips # the language she 
loved bc$t. After a time they spokh nothing else when with her. 
She was well qualified to teach them ; and* indeed, her goneraP 
education fiad been far from contemptibly, though nature fiad done 
more for her. As* the language grew familiar to them, she loved to 
tell afld they to hear long stories of her youth and native country, 
scenes and people so very different from all KHcn had ever seen or heard 
of ; and Jold*in a lively simply style which she could not have given 
in English, and with a sweet colouring of Christian thought and feel- 
ing. Many things made these visits good and pleasant. It «vas nof 
the least of Alice’s and Ellen’s joy fo carry their old friend something 
that might be for her comfort in her lonely way of life. Fcfr even 
Miss Fortune now and then told Ellen “she mljpit take a piece of 
that cheese along with her;” or “she wondered if the old lady would 
like a little fresh jneat? she guessed she’d cut her a bit of that 
nice lamb ; she wouldn’t want but a little piece.” A singular 
testimony tljis was to the respect and esteem Mrs. VaSvse had 
from everybody. Miss Fortune *cry, very seldom was known to take 
a bit from her own comforts to add to those of another. The ruling 
passion of this lady was thrift; her uext, good housewifery. First, to 
gather to herself and heap up of what the world most esteems ; after 
that, to be known as the most thorough housekeeper and the smartest 
woman in Thirl wall. 

Ellen made other visits she did not like so well. In the course of 
the winter and summer she became acquainted with most of the neigh- 
bourhood. She sometimes. went with her aunt to a formal tea-drink- 
ing, one, two, three, or # four miles off, as the case ought be. They 
were not very pleasant. To some places she was asked by herself ; 
and though the people invariably showed themselves very kind, and 
did their best to please her, Ellen seldom cared to go a %:cond time ; 
liking even home and Miss Fortune better. There were a few excep- 
tions, Jenny Hitchcock was one of her favourites, and Jane H^iff tvas 
another; and all of their respective families came in, with good 
reason, for S sjiarc of her regard, Mr. Juniper indeed excepted. • Once 
they went to a quilting at Squire Dennison’s; the house was spot- 
lessly neat and well ordered ; the people^ all kind : but Ellen thought 
they did not seem to know how to be pleasant. Dan Dennison alone 
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had no stiffness about him. Miss Fortune remarked with pride that 
even in this family of pretension, as she thought it, the refreshments 
could bear no comparison with hers. Once they \v6rc invited to tea 
at ‘the Lawsons' ;* but Ellen told Alice, Svith much apparent disgust, 
that she never wanted to go a£ain. Mrs. Van Brunt she Saw often. 
" To Thirl wall Miss Fortune never went. f 

Twice in the course .of tljc summer Ellon had a very great pleasure 
in the company of little Ellen Chaunrey. Once Miss Sophia brought 
her, and once her mother; and the last time they made a visit Of two 
weeks. On both occasions Ellen was sent for to the parsonage *%nd 
kept while they stayed; and the pleasure that she and, her little 
friend had together cannot be told. It was unmixed now. Rambling 
*about tkrough the woods and over the fields, no matter where, it was 
all enchanting; helping Alice gdrden; helping Thomas make hay, 
and thfc mischief they did his haycocks by tumbling upon them, and 
the patience with \Vhich he bore it ; the looking for eggs ; the helping 
Margery churn, and the helping each other set tables; the pleasant 
mornings and pleasant evenings and pleasant nyd-days, it cannot be 
told. Long to be remembered, sweet and pure, was the pleasure of 
those summer days, unclouded by a shade of discontent or disagree- 
ment on either brow. Ellen loved the old Marshman family now for 
the sake of one, the one she had first known ; and little Ellen Chaun- 
ccy repeatedly told her mother in private that Ellen Montgomery 
was the very nicest girl she had ever seen. They met with joy and 
parted with sorrow, entreating and promising, if possible, a speedy 
meeting again. 

Ajnidst all the improvements and enjoyments of these summer months, 
and they had a great deal of both, for Ellen there was one cause of 
sorrow she could not help feeling, and jt began to press more and 
more. Letters — they came slowly, and whe'h they came they were 
not at all satisfactory. Those in her mother’s hand dwindled and 
dwindled, till at last there came only mere scraps of letters from her ; 
and sometimes after a long interval one from Captain Montgomery 
would come alone. Ellen’s heart sickened with long-deferred hope. 
She wpndercd what could make her mother neglect a matter so 
necessa’y for her happiness ; sometimes she fancied they were travel- 
ing about, and it might be inconvenient to write; ^offhetimes she 
thought .perhaps they were coming home without letting her know, 
and would suddenly surprise^ her some day and make her half lose her 
wits with joy. But theyjdid not come, nor write; and whatever was 
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the reason, Ellen felt very sad, and sadder and sadder as llic summer 
wei^ on. Her own letters became pitiful in their supplications for 
letters ; *they had* been very cheerful and filled with encouraging 
matter, and in part they were sftill. • • 

For a whflc her mind was diverted from this s^d subject, and her 
brow cleared up, when John cjmc home in August. As beforg, Alice 
t gained Mifc "Fortune’s leave tw> keep her afcthc parsonage the whole 
time of his stay, which was several weeks. Ellen wondered that it 
was so easily granted, but she was much too happy to spend time in 
thinking about it. Miss Fortune had sevefal reasons. She was 
unwilling t<* displease Miss Humphreys, and conscious that it would 
be a shame to her to stand openly in the way of Ellen’s good. 
Besides, though Ellen’s services were lost for a time, yet she sahl she 
got tired of setting her To work ; she # liked to dash round the house 
alone, without thinking what somebody else was doing or ought to be 
doing. In short, she liked to have her out of the way for a while. 
Furthermore, it did not please her that Mr.J/an Brunt and her littlfc 
handmaid were, as sl^f expressed ij, “so thick.” His first thought 
and his last thought, she said, she believed were for Ellen, whether 
she came in Or # wcnt out; and Miss Fortune was accustomed to be 
chief, not only in her own house, but in the regards of all who came 
to it. At any rate, the leave was granted and Ellen went. 

Now drawing went on with new vigour under tjje eye of her master 
And many things beside. John took a great deal of pains with her in 
various ways. He made her read to him ; he helped her and Alice 
with their French; he went with them to Mrs. Vawsc’s; and even 
Mr. Humphreys went there too one afternoon to tea. How muqji 
Ellen enjoyed that afternoon ! They took with them a great basket 
of provisions, for Mrs. Vawse ^ould not be expected to entertain so 
large a party; and borrowed Jenny Hitchcock’?? pony, wfiich vfith old 
John and Sharp mounted three of the company ; they took turns in 
walking. Nobody minded that. The fine weather, the beautiful 
" mountain-top, the general pleasure, Mr. Humphreys’ uncommon 
spirits and talkablencss, the oddity of their way of travelling, and 
of a tea-party up on the “ Cat’s Back,” and furthermore, the fact4hat 
Nancy stayed at home and behaved very well the whole time, ^11 
together filled # ElIen’s cup of happiness, for the time, as full a§ it 
'-could hold. She never forgot that afternoon. And the ride home 
was the best of all. The sun was low by t^c time they reached the 
plain; long shadows lay across their road; the soft air jqst stirred 
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thd leaves on the branches; stillness and loveliness were over all 
things; and down the mountain and along the roads througlj the 
open country, the whole way, John walked at hcr a bridlc; s© kind in 
his care of her,«so pleasant in his tallf to her, teaching her how to sit 
n the saddle and Ijold the reins and whip, and much moTe important 
things^ too, that Ellen thought a pleasanter thing could hot be than to 
ride so. After that they. took a great «many rides, borrowing Jenny’s § 
pony or some other, and explored the bcaulifuf country far and near. 
And almost daily John had up Sharp and gave Ellen a regular lesson. 
She often thought, and sometimes looked, what she had once said to 
him, “ I wish 1 could do something for jw, Mr. John ; ” ly.it lie smiled 
and said nothing. 

At? last he was gone. And in all the weeks he had been at home, 
and in many weeks before, no letter had come for Ellen. The 
thought had been kept from weighing upon her by the thousand 
pleasures that filled up every moment of his stay; she could not be 
Sad then, or onty for a minute ; hope threw off the sorrow as soon as 
it was felt ; and she forgot how t time flew, yut when his visit was 
over, and she went back to her old place and her old life at her aunt’s, 
the old feeling came back in greater strength. She |>dgan again to 
count the days and the weeks ; to feel the bitter unsatisfied longing. 
Tears would drop down upon her 15ible ; tears streamed from her 
eyes when she proved that God would make her mother wclfr and 
bring her home to her quickly, oh, quickly 1— and little Ellen’s face 
began to wear once more something of its old look. 


CHAPTER -\XXIV. 

• » 

TIIK CLOUD OVERHEAD. 

Onf. day in the early part of September, she was standing in front of 
the hou»e at the little wicket that opened on the road. With her 
back against the open gate, she was gently moving it to and fro, half 
enjoying the weather and the scene, half indulging the melancholy 
pjootl which drove her from the presence of her bustling aunt. The 
gurgling sound of the brook a few stfps off was a great deal more 
soothing to her ear tlnn Miss Fortune’s sharp tones. Ity-and-by a 
horseman came in sight at the far end of the road, and the brook was 
forgotten. What mqjjc Ellen look at him so sharply? Poor child, 
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she was always cxpdbtingjncws. At first she could only see that "the 
man rode a white horse ; then, as he came nearer, an odd loopcd-up ha 
showed "itself, antf somethin# queer in his hand, what was it? who 
is it? The old newsman ? Eflcn was sure. Yes- she could now soc 
his saddle-bags, and the white horse-tifil set in handle with whic h 
he was bruslyng away the fli^ from his horse ; the tin trumpet was 
in his othlr Jiand, to blow withal. He w^s a venerable old figure 
with all his oddities; clad in a suit of snuff-brown, with a neat cpiiet 
look about him, lie and the saddle-bags and the white horse jogged 
on together as jf they belonged to nothing el& in the world but each 
other. Infin ecstasy of fear and hope Ellen watched the pace of the 
old horse to sec if it gave any sign of slackening near the gate, ller 
breath came short, she hardly breathed at all, she was trembling from 
head to foot. Would fie stop, or was he going on ! Oh, the long 
agony of two minutes ! He stopped. Ellon went towards him.* 

“What little gal is this ? ” said lie. * 

11 1 am Ellen Montgomery, sir,” said EUen, eagerly ; “ Miss For- 
tune’s niece — I live hire.” • 

“ Stop a bit,” said the old man, taking up his saddle-bags, “ Miss 
Fortune's niece, eh ? Well— I believe— as I’ve got somethin' for her 
— somethin’ here aunt well, eh ? ”■ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

^That’s more than you be, ain’t it*” said hq. glancing sideways a 
Ellen’s face. “ How do you know but I’ve got a letter for you here, 
ch?” 

The colour rushed to that face, and she clasped her hands. 

“ No, dear, no,” said he, “ I ha’n’t got any for you- it’s # for the «old 
lady— there, run in with it, dear.” 

Hut Ellen knew befo^t site touched it that it was .^foreign letter, 
and dashed into the house with it. Miss fortune coolly # sent her 
back to pay the postage. 

When she came in again her aunt was £till reading the letter. Hut 
her look, Ellcik/’//, was unpromising. She did not ventuto to speak ; 
expectation was chilled. She stood till Miss Fortune began to fold 
up the paper. 

“ Is there nothing for me?” she said then, timidly. 

“ No.” • • 

“ Oh, why don’t she write to me ! ’’ cried Ellen, bursting into tears. 

Miss Fortune stalked about the room# without any particular pur- 
pose, as far as could be seen. 
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“ It is very strange ! M said Ellen, sorrowfully, *“ I am afraid she is 
worse —docs papa say she is worse ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ “ Oh, if she fiad only sent me a message ! I should think she 
might. Oh, I wish she had !-— three words ! —does papa say why she 
don’t \Yritc?” 

“ No.” « 

“ It is very strange !” repeated poor Ellen. 

“ Your father talks of coming home,” said Miss Fortune, after a few 
minutes, during which Ellen had been silently weeping. “ 

“ Home ’.—then she must be bcttcV 1 ” said Ellen, with’ new life ; 
“ docs papa say she is better ? ” 

“ N\>.” 

« , 

“ But what docs he mean ?” said Ellen, uneasily ; “ I don’t see 
what‘he means ; he doesn’t say she is worse, and he doesn’t say she is 
better, what docs lie say ? ” 

‘“He don’t say much about anything.” 

“ Docs he say when they arc earning home ?”« 

Miss Fortune mumbled something about “Spring,” .and whisked 
off to the buttery ; Ellen thought no more was to die got out of 
her. She felt miserable. Her father and aunt both seemed to act 
strangely ; and where to find comfort she scarcely knew. She had 
been one day telling her doubts* and sorrows to John. He did not 
try to raise her hopes, but said “Troubles will come in this world, 
Ellie ; the best is to trust them and ourselves to our dear Saviour, 
and let trials drive us to Him. Seek to love Him more and to be 
parent under His will ; the good Shepherd means nothing but kind- 
ness to any lamb in His flock, you may be sure of that, Ellie.” 

Ellen remembered his words and tried to follow them now, but she 
could ndt be “ patient 'under His will” yet, not quite. It was very 
hard to be patient in such uncertainty. With swimming eyes she 
turned over her Bible in search of comfort, and found it. Her eye lit 
upon wordf she knew very well, but that were like the ( frcsh sight of a 
friend’s face for all that. “ Let not your heart be troubled ; yc believe 
in God, believe also in Me. In my Father’s house arc many man- 
sions.” ® There is no parting there, thought little Ellen. She cried a 
long time ; but she was comforted nevertheless. 31ic heart that 
rests on the blessed One who said those words can never be quite 
desolate. i 

One afternoon she wasjjiving her best attention te a French lesson 
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when she heard herself Called. Miss Fortune was in the lower 
kiteften flipping candles. Ellen ran down. 

“ I don’t know what’s got into these candles,” saic^ Miss Fortune# 
“I can’t make ’em hang together; the tallow ain’t good, I guess. 
Where’s the nearest place they keep hces ?” # 

^ “They h%vft got bees at Mrs* Hitchcock’s,” said Kllcn. * 

“So they hjfve in Egypt, for anything I know,” said her aunt ; “one 
would be about as much good now as t’other. Mrs. Lowndes’ ; that 
ain’t far off. Put on your bonnet, Ellen, and run over there, and ask 
her to let me hdvc a little beeswax. I’ll pay her in something she 
likes best.” # 

“Does Mrs. Lowndes keep bee-hives?” said Kllcn, doubtfully* 
“No— she makes the beeswax hcrSclf,” said Miss Fortune, in the 
tone she always took when anybody presumed to suppose she might 
be mistaken in anything. * 

“ How much shall I ask for ? ” said Ellen. m • 

“ Oh, I don’t know— a pretty good jjiece.” 

Ellen was not very clear what quantity this might mean. However, 
she wisely asked no more questions, and set out upon her waft:. 1 1 
was hot and disagreeable ; just, the; time of day when the sun had 
most power, and Mrs. Lowndes’ house was about half way on the 
road* to Alice’s. It was not a place where Ellen liked to go, though 
the people always made much of her ; she did not fancy them, and 
regularly kept out of their way when she could. Miss Mary Lawson 
was sitting with Mrs. Lowndes and her daughter when Ellen came in 
and briefly gave her aunt’s message. 

“ Beeswax,” said Mrs. Lowndes, “ well, I don't know. IFow much 
docs she want ? ” 

" I don’t know, ma’am, exactly ; she said a pretty goocf piccct” 

“ What’s it for ? do you know, honey ? ” 

“ I believe it’s to put in some tallow for candles,” said Ellen ; “ the 
tallow was too soft, she said.” m 

“I didn’t knotf Miss Fortune’s tallow was ever anything but the 
hardest, ,> said Sarah Lowndes. % 

u You had better not let your aunt know you’ve told on her, EUcn^” 
remarked Mar^ Lawson ; “ she won’t thank you.” 

“ Had she a good lot of tallow to make up ? ” enquired the mother, 
’preparing to cut her beeswax. # 

“ I don’t know, ma’am ; she had a big kettle Jmt I don’t know how 
fliitt it was.” 
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“ You may as well cut a good piece, ma, vfiiilc you arc about it,^said 
the daughter ; “ and ask her to let us have a piccc\>f her sag* cheese, 
will you?” • 

“ Is it worth while to weigh it ?” whispered Mrs. Lownfies. 

Her. daughter answered in the same tone, and Miss* Mary joining 
them, a conversation of ^ omc length went on over the beeswax which 4 
Kllen could not hear. The tones of the spcakfcrs bechme lower and 
lower ; till at length her own name and an incautious sentence were 
spoken more distinctly* and reached her. * 

“Shouldn’t you think Miss Fortune might put al>la<;k ribbon at 
least on her bonnet ? ” 

“ Anybody but her would.” 

“ Hush ! — • ” They whispered again unller breath. 

The words entered Ellen’s heart like cold iron. She did not move 
hand or foot ; sfic sat motionless with pain and fear, yet what she 
feared she dared not tt>ink. When the beeswax was given her she 
rose up from her chair and stoocj, gazing into I^lrs. Lowndes’ face as if 
she had lost her senses. 

“ My goodness, child, how you look ! ” said that la{J/. “ What ails 
you, honey ? ” « » 

“ Ma’am,” said Ellen, “ what was that you said, about ” 

“ About what, dc;y ? ” said V rs. Lowndes, with a startled look ftt the 
others. 

“About— a ribbon,” said Ellen, struggling to get the words out of 
white lips. 

i “ My goodness ! ” said the other ; “did you ever hear anything like 
that? I didn’t say nothing about a ribbon, dear.” 

“Do you f suppose her aunt ha’n’t tojd her?” said Miss Mary, in an 
undertone. 

“ Told me what ?” cried Ellen. “ Oh what ? what ?” 

“ I wish I was a thousand miles off!’’ said Mrs. Lowndes ; “ I don t 
know, dear— I-don’t know what it is — Miss Alice knows.” 

“Yes, ask Miss Alice,” said Mary Lawson ; “she knows better than 
wc tlo.” 

. KMen looked doubtfully from one to the other ; then a9 “ Go, ask 
Miss Alice,” was repeated on all sides, ^hc caught tip fier bonnet and, 
flinging the beeswax from her hand, darted out of the house. „ Those 
he had left looked at each other a minute in silence. 

“Ain’t that too bad now !” exclaimed Mrs. Lowndes, crossing the 
room ft> shut the doof. “ But what could 1 say ?” 
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“ Which way did she go^ ” 

‘ 1 ^ clonit know, I Am sure — I had no head to look, or anything else. I 
wonder if I had ought to ha’ toW her ? Hut I coukln'bha’ done it.” • 
They all ifiadc a rush to the door to ldbk after her. 

“She ain’t ih sight,” said Mrs. Lowndes ; “if she’s gone«the way to 
^thc Nose sl«f§ got as far as ttem big popj^rs already, or slic’d be 
somewhere thiS side oT ’em where we could sec her.” 

" You hadn’t ought to ha’ let her go, rna, in all this sun,” said Miss 
Lowqdcs. • 

“I declarg,” said Mrs. Lowndes, “she scared me so I hadn’t three 
deas left in my head. I wish I knew where she was, though, poor 
little soul ! ” • 

Ellen was far on her •way Jo the fountain, pressed forward by a 
fear that knew no stay of heat or fatigue ; they were little to her that 
day. She saw nothing on her way ; all within find without was 
swallowed up in that 011c feeling ; yet she dafced not think what it w;« 
she feared. She put that by. Alice knew, Alice would tell her ! on 
that goal her heart fixed, to that she pressed on ; but oh, the while, 
what a cloud was gathering over her spirit, and growing darkeV and 
darker. Her hurry of mind njul Jiurry of body made each other 
worse ; it must be so ; and when she at last ran round the corner 
of tlie house and burut in at the gins* do<*r she was in a frightful 
state. 

Alice started up and faced her as she came in, but with a look that 
stopped Ellen short. She stood still ; the colour in her checks, as 
her eyes read Alice’s, faded quite away : words and the power Jo 
speak them were gone together. Alas ! the need to uttcrMiem was 
gone too. Alice burst into te,ys» and held out her arms, saying only, 
“ My poor child ! ” Ellen* reached her arms, atad strength aifll spirit 
seemed to fail there. Alice thought she had fainted : she laid her on 
the sofa, called Margery, and tried the usual things, weeping bitterly 
herself as she did so. It w r as not fainting however ; Ellens senses 
soon came back": but she seemed like a person stunned with a great 
blow, and Alice wished grief had had any other effect upon hem It 
lasted for days. A kind of stupor hung over her ; tears did not comg ; 
the violent stnifn jof every nerve and feeling seemed to have left her 
benumbed. She would sleep fong heavy sleeps the greater part of the 
time, and seemed to have no power to do aijything else. 

Her adopted sister watched her constantly, ^pd for those days lived 
but to watch her. She had heard all Ellen’s st<fl*y from Mary Dawson 
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and Mr. Van Hrunt ; who had both bccn«to the parsonage, one On 
Mrs. Lowndes* part, the other on his own, to ask about her ; # an<f she 
^freaded that a^violcnt fit of illness might be brought on by all Kllcn 
had undergone. She was mistaken, however. Ellen was* not ill ; but 
her wholc,mind add body bowed under the weight of the blow that 
had ccfinc upon her. As the first stupjir wore off there? ^cre indeed ^ 
more lively signs of grief ; she would weep till she wept her eyes out, 
and that often, but it was very quietly ; no passionate sobbing, no 
noisy crying ; sorrow Jiad taken too strong a hold to be struggled 
with, and Ellen meekly bowed her head to it. Alice Shw this with the 
greatest alarm. She had refused to let her go back to her aunt's ; it 
was jjnpossible to do otherwise ; yet it may be that Ellen would have 
been better there. The busy industry to which she would have been 
forced at home might have roused her ; as it was, nothing drew her, 
and nothing could be found to draw her, from her own thoughts, 
tier interest in everything seemed to be gone. Hooks had lost their 
charm. Walks tmd drives and staying at home were all one, except 
indeed that she rather liked best the latter.* Appetite failed ; her 
checks grew colourless ; and Alice began to fear that «if a stop were 
not soon put to this gradual sinking, it would at last end with her life. 
Hut all her efforts were without fruit ; and the winter was a sorrowful 
one not to Ellen alone. # 4 • 

As it wore on, thc # rc came to be one thing in which Ellen again 
took pleasure, and that was her Ilible. She used to get alone or into 
a corner with it, and turn the leaves over and over again ; looking out 
its gentle promises and sweet comforting words to the weak and the 
sorrowing. She loved to read about Christ, all He said and did ; all 
llis kindness to His people and tender care of them ; the love shown 
them here, Aid the joys prepared for them hereafter. She began to 
cling more to that one unchangeable Friend from whose love neither 
life nor death can sever, those that believe in Him ; and her hearty 
tossed and shaken as it had been, began to take rest again in that 
happy resting-place with stronger affection and even*with greater joy 
thai^cver before. Yet for all that, this joy often kept company with 
bittec weeping ; the stirring of anything like pleasure roused sorrow 
uf>«afrcsh; and though Ellen's look of sadness grew dess dark, Alice 
couid not sec that her face was at all lc%s white and* thin. She never 
spoke of her mother after once hearing when and where she had died j* 
she never hinted at her l&ss, except exclaiming in an agony, “ I shatt" 
get not more letters f and Alice dared not touch upon what JiMfc 
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child seemed to avoid so # carefully ; though Ellen sonictimes wept on 
he%bosom, and of Jen sat foi hours still and silent with her head in her 
lap. • # # 

The time drew nigh when John was expected home for the holidays. 
In the meanwhile they had had many visits from other friends. Mr. • 
Van Brunt Jiad come severed times, enough to set the whole neigh- 
bourhood % ^ondcriyg if thcy*had only kno%n it; his good old mother 
oftencr still, Mrs. Vawsc as often as possible. Miss Fortune once ; 
and that because, as she said to herself, “ everybody would be talking 
about what was none of their business if she didn’t.” As neither she 
nor Ellen <knew in the least wTiat to say to each other, the visit was 
rather a dull one, spite of all Alice could do. Jenny Hitchcock, and « 
the Huffs, and the Dennisons, and others, came now and then ; but 
Ellen did not like to see afty of them all but Mrs. Vavvse. .Alice 
longed for her brother. 9 

He came at last, just before New Year's day. It was the middle # of 
a fine afternoon, and Alice and her father lihd gone in the sleigh to 
Carra-carra. Ellen lmd chosen to*stay behind, but Margery did not 
know this, and of course did not tell John. After paying a\visit to 
her in the kitchen, lie had come back to the empty sitting-room, and 
was thoughtfully walking up find Mown the floor, when the door of 
Alice’s room slowly opened, and Ellen appeared. It was never her 
w when she could help it, to shflw vfolenfr feeling before other 
people ; so she had been trying to steel herself to meet John without 
crying, and now came in with her little grave face prepared not to give 
way. His first look had like to overset it all. 

“Ellie!” said he; “I thought everybody was gone.. My dfcar 
Ellie ! ” 

Ellen could hardly stai^i the tone of these three wordspand ghe bore 
with the greatest difficulty the kiss that followed them ; it took but a 
word or two more, and a glance at the old look and smile, to break 
down entirely all her guard. According to* her usual fashion, she was 
rushing away ; Jjut John held her fast, and though gcntly, # drcw her 
close to him. 

“ I will not let you forget that I am your brother, Ellie,” said Re. 
Ellen hid l^r face on his shoulder, and cried as if she had npter 
cried before. • • , 

“Ellie,” said he, after awhile, speaking low and tenderly, “the 
Bible says, ( We have known and believed the love that God hath 
- towards us* ; have you remembered and bolieijd this ately? j| 
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Ellen did not answer. 

“Have you remembered that (iod loves every f sinner that lvis 
believed in 1 1 is dear Son? and loves Jhem so well that JIc will let 
nothing come near them to harpi them? and loves them never better 
• than when He sends fitter trouble on them ? It is wondqrful ! but it 
is true. •'•Have you thought of this, Kllie"'” 

She shook her head. ,, 

“ It is not in anger He does it ; it is not that He has forgotten you ; 
it is not that He is careless of your trembling little heart, never, never! 
If you are His child, all is done in love and shall work good for you 
and if we often cannot see how, it is because we are weak and 
'foolish* and can see but a very little way.” 

Ellen listened, with her face hid on his shoulder. 

“ Do you love Christ, Kllcn ? ” 

She nodded, wcoping afresh. 

V I)o you love Him less since He has brought you into this great 
sorrow ? ” 

“ No,” sobbed Kllcn ; “ more? 

He drew her closer to his breast, and was silent a little \yhile. 

“ I am very glad to hear you say that ! then all will be well. And 
haven't you the best reason to think that all is well with your dear 
mother?” 

Ellen almost shrieked. Her mothers name had not been spoken 
before her in a great while, and she could hardly bear to hear it now. 
Her whole frame quivered with hysterical sobs. 

“Hush, Kllic ! ” said John, in a tone that, low as it was, somehow 
found its w?.y through all her agitation, and calmed her like a spell ; 
“have you not good reason to believe that all is well with her?” 

“ Oh, yes ! till, yes ! ” . 4 

“She loved and trusted Him too; and now she is with Him; she 
has reached that bright home where there is no sin, nor sorrow, nor 
death.” 

“Nor parting either,” sobbed Ellen, whose agitation#was excessive. 

“ Nor parting ! and though 7 vc arc parted from them, it is but for a 
little ; let us watch and keep our garments clean, and soon we shall be 
all 'together, and have done with tears for ever. She ligs done with 
them now. Did you hear from her again? ” • 

“ Oh, no ; not a word ! ” 

“That is a hard trial. Bftt in it all, believe, dear Ellie, the love that 
God liatl^ towards us ; ^member that our dear Saviour is near us 
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and feels for us, and is the same at all times. And don’t cry so 
£hic.j; 

He kissed her once or twfcc, and begged her to Calm herself. *'or 
it seemed as if Ellen’s very heart w.'ft flowing jway in her tears; yet 
they were kt-Mler and softgr far than at the bcginniilfc* ^Thc con- 
vcrsatior»had been a great relief. The silence between her and Alice 
on the tiling alwayS in her mind, a silence neither of them dared to 
break? had grown painful. The spell was taken off ; and though at 
flrjjt Ellen’s tears knew no measure, she tfas easier even then ; as 
John sootlicd*hcr and went on with his kind talk, gradually leading 
t away from their first subject to other things, she grew not only; 
calm, but more peaceful at heart than months had seen h£r. She 
was quite herself agaiif before Alice* came home. 

“You have done her good already,” exclaimed Alice, as soon as 
Ellen was out of the room ; “ I knew you would ; T saw it in her face 
as soon as I came in.” • * 

“ It is time,” said ljcr brother. “ She is a dear little thing ! ” 

The next day, in the middle of the morning, Ellen, to her great 
surprise, saw^Sharp brought before the door with the sidc-sAldlc on 
and Mr. John carefully looking to«thc girth, and shortening the stirrup 
“Why, Alice,” she exclaimed, “what is Mr. John going to do ?” 

I don’t know, Ellie, I am sure ; he dues queer things sometimes * 
What makes you ask ? ” 

Before she could answer, lie opened the door. 

“Come, Ellen, go and get ready. Bundle up well, for it is rather 
frosty. Alice, has she a pair of gloves that arc warm cnoqgh ? Isund 
her yours, and I’ll see if I can find some at Thirlwall.” 

Ellen thought she would rather not go; to anybody fisc she would 
have said so. Half a mfnute she stood still, then went to put on her 
things. 

“ Alice, you will be ready by the time wcfget back ? in half an hour.” 
Ellen had an excellent lesson, and her master took car* it should 
not be an casy*one. She came back looking as she had not done all 
the winter. Alice was not quite ready ; while waiting for he^ John 
went to the bookcase and took down the first volume of “ Robin’s 
Ancient Histifty” ; and giving it to Ellen, said he would talk toher 
to-morrow about the first twenty pages. The consequence was, the 
hour and a half of their absence instead f f being moped away was 
spent in hard study. A pair of gloves was bought at Thirlwall ; Jenny 
Hitchcock’s pony was sent for ; and, after tlfat, every day When the 

X 2 
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weather would at all do, they took a long drive. By degrees, rcadiiuf 
and drawing, and all her studies were added to the history, till fcllen^s 
time was well lilleA with business again.' Alice had endeavoured to 
bring this about before, but fruitlessly. What she asked of licr, Ellen 
indeed t Kit'd to do ; what John told her was done. She grew a 
different creature. Appetite came back the colour sprang 1 again to 
her cheek ; hope, meek and sober as it was, relighted her eye. In 
her eagerness to please and satisfy her teacher, her whole sotH was 
given to the performance* of whatever he wished her to dp. The effect 
was all that he looked for. •• * l 

. The second evening after h<? came, John called Ellen to his side, 
saying fie had something lie wanted to read to her. It was before 
candle^ were brought, but the room was kill of* light from the blazing 
wood fire. Ellen glanced at his book as she came to the sofa ; it was 
a largish volume in a black leather cover a good deal worn ; it did 
not look at all interesting. ' 

“ What is it i ” . , 

“It is called,” said John, “‘The Pilgrim’s Progress from this world 
to a better.’ ” * 

Ellen thought it did not sound a't all interesting. She had never 
been more mistaken in her life, and that she found almost as soon as 
he began. Her attention was dailcd ; the listless, careless moodUn 
which she started it was changed for one of rapt delight ; she 
devoured every word that fell from the reader’s lips; indeed, they 
were given their fullest effect by a very fine voice and singularly fine 
reading. Whenever anything might not be quite clear to Ellen, John 
stopped to make it so; and with his help, and without it, many a 
lesson wgnt her no. Next day she looked a lqng time for the book; it 
could not be found ; she was forced to wait until evening. Then, to 
her groat joy, it was brought out again, and John asked her if she 
wished to hear some more of it. After that, every evening while he 
was at holnc they spent an hour with the “ Pilgrim.” Alice would 
leave her work and come to the sofa too ; and with her head on her 
brother’s shoulder, her hand in his, and Ellen’s face leaning against 
his'ojther arm, that was the common way they placed themselves to 
see and hear. No words can tell Ellen’s enjoyment of those readings. 
They made her sometimes laugh and sometimes cry ; they had much 
to do in carrying on the cure which John’s wisdom and kindness had 
begun. *> 

They came to the place where Christian loses his burden at the 
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cross; and as hc*stond«looking and weeping, three shining ones came 
t# him. The fir^t said to him, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee ; the second 
stripped him of his rags an<J clothed him with a change of raiment ; 
the tiling also set ’a mark on his forehead.” 

John explained what was meant by the rags and Jhc change of 
raiment. • • 

“ Anefthp mark # on his foPchcad ? ” saiiPEIlcn. 

“ That is the mark of (iod’s children - the change wrought in them 
by the Holy Spirit— the change that makes them different from others, 
aftd different from their old selves.” 

“ I)o ifll Christians have it ?” 

“Certainly. None can be a Christian without it.” 

“ Ilut how can anyone tell whether one has it or no?” said Ellen, 
very gravely. • • 

“ Carry your heart and life to the Bible and ^cc how they agree. 
The Bible gives a great many signs and descriptions by wjiich 
Christians may know themselves —know Both what they are and what 
they ought to be. tf you find ydur own feelings and manner of life 
at one witji these Bible words, you may hope that the Holy Spirit has 
changed yoit and set His mark upon you.” 

Another time, when they came to the last scene of Christian's jour 
ncy, Ellen's tears ran very fast. John asked if he should pass it over > 4 
ifu distressed her? She said, Oh, "no, "t did not distress her; she 
wanted him to go on ; and he went on, though himself much distressed 
and Alice was near as bad as Ellen. But the next evening, to his sur- 
prise, Ellen begged that before he went on to the second part he 
would read that piece over again. And when he lent her the book, 
with only the charge that she should not go farther than he had been, 
she pored over that segno frith untiring pleasure tillfehc afcnost had 
it by heart. In short, never was a child more comforted and con- 
tented with a book than Ellen was wijli the “ Pilgrim's Progress.” 
That was a blessed visit of John’s. Alice said he had come like a sun- 
beam into tin* house ; she dreaded to think what would when he 
virent away. 

She wrote him, however, when he had been gone a few weeks, that 
his will seethed to carry all before it, present or absent. Ellen vnAit on 
steadily mending ; at leas* she <lid not go back. They were keep- 
ing up their rides, also their studies, most diligently ; Ellen was un- 
tiring in her efforts to do whatever he had wished her, and was spring- 
ing forward, Alice said, in her improvement^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THIS “WORK INC- DAY WORLD.** 
m , * 

Thk spring hffd come, and Alice and Kll^n were looking forward to 
pleasanter rides and walk* after llu: sun should have got a little 
warmth and the snow should he gone, when one morning in the early 
part of March Mr. Van Rrunt made his appearance. Miss Fortune 
was not well, and had sent him to beg that Kllcn would come back to 
her. lie was sorry, he said ; he knew Kllcn was in the best place ; 
but her aunt wanted her, ami “he s'posed she’d have to go.” He did 
not knotf what was the matter with Miss Fortune ; it was a little of 
one tiling and a little of another ; “he s’jfjsed ’she’d overdid, and it 
was a wonder, for he didn't know she i on hi do it. She thought she 
was as tough as a piece of shoe-leather, but even that could be wore 
out.* 

Kllen looked blank. However, she hurriedly sc*, herself to get her 
things together, and with Alice's help in half an hour she was ready 
to go. The parting was hard. They held each fast a good while, and 
kissed each other many times withoifi speaking. 

“ (mod-bye, dear KHic," whispered Alice at last; “I’ll come and 
see you soon. Remember nil at John said when he went away.” 9 
Kllcn did not trust herself to speak. She pulled herself away from 
Alice, and turned to Mr. Van Rrunt, saying by her manner that she 
was ready j he topk her bundle and they went out of the house to- 
gether. 

When they reached the door lie told her she would find her aunt 
upstairs, :\nd himself turned off to the barn. Kllcn stopped a minute 
upon the threshold to remember the last time she had crossed it, and 
the fir>t time ; how changed everthing now ? and the thought came, was 
this now to be her home for ever ? She had need again to remember 
John’s word?.. When bidding her good-bye he had said, “My little 
pilgrim, I hope you will keep the straight road, and win the praise c.f 
the scrAnt who was faithful over a few things.” “ I will try !” thought 
poor>El(cn ; and then she passed through the kitchen and went up to 
her own room. Here, without stopping P to think, she took off her 
things, gave one strange look at the old familiar place and her trunk 
in the corner, fell on her kmyss for one minute, and then went to her 
aunt’s room. 
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“Come in !” cried Mks Fortune, when Ellon had knocked. “Well, 
tfTlen^thcro you Sire. 1 am thankful it is you ; I was afraid it might 
he Mirny Lawson or Sarah Ijhwndo, or some of th^ rest of the seU; I 
know lliet’ll all come scampering lien* as soon as they hear I’m laid 
up.” * 

“Arc ytni very sick, Aunt fortune saijj Ellen. 

“La! no* child;* I shall he up again to-morrow; hut l feel c|iieer 
this nfbrning somehow, and I thought I'd try lying down. 1 expect I’ve 
caught some cold.” • 

There ^as no douht of this, hut this was not all. llesidcs catching 
cold, and doing her host to bring it about, Miss Fortune had over- 
tasked her strength ; and by dint of economy, housewifery, am ls:nnrf- m 
nw\\ had brought on lTersel{ the sefere punishment of lying idle and 
helpless for a much longer time than she at first reckoned on. • 
“What can I do for you, Aunt Fortune?” said Kllen. 

“Oh, nothing, as 1 know,” said Mi^s Fortune, “only let me al«m* 
a id don’t ask me anythin#, and keep people out ol*the house. Mercy ! 
my head feels as if it would go crazy ! Kllen, look here,” ^iid she, 
raising hertejf on her elbow, “ I won’t have anybody come into this 
lnuse, if I lie here till doomsday,. I won’t ! Now, you mind me. I ain’t 
going to base Mirny Lawson, nor nobody else, poking all round into 
c^ry hole and corner, and turning ej’ery cheese upside down to see 
what’s under it. There ain’t one of cm too good for it, and they 
shan’t have a chance. They'll be streaking here, a dozen of ’em, to 
help take rare of the house; but I don’t care what becomes of the 
house — I won't have anybody in it. Promise me you won’t let Mr. 
Van Hrunt bring anyone here to help ; I know I can trusflo you to do 
what I tell you ; promise mc^I ” 

Ellen promised, a godtl deal gratified at her aunt's kfst words ; and 
once more asked if she could do anything for her. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” said Miss Fortune, Hinging herself back on 
her pillow ; “ I don’t care what you do if you only keep the ^ouse clear. 
There’s the clothes in the basket under the table downstairs - you 
might begin to iron ’em ; they’re only rough dry. Put don’* come 
asking me about anything ; 1 can’t bear it. Ellen, don’t let a «eouJ go 
into the buttery except yourself. And, Ellen ! I don’t care if you 
make me a little catnip tea; the "cat nip’s up in the store-room, the 
farthest door in the back attic —here’s the keys* l)on ? t go fussing with 
anything else there.” # 

Ellen thought the prospects before li:r wither doleful *hen she 
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reached the kitchen. It was in order, to be. sure, and clean ; but it 
looked as if the mistress was away. The fire had gqnc out, the roeftn 
was cold; even so little a matter as catnip tea seemed a thing Ifar off 
ancl hard to come' by. While sjic stood looking at the grc,at logs in 
t thc fireplace, which she could hardly move, and thinking it was rather 
a dismabstatc of things, in came Mr. Var llrunt with his good-natured 
face, and wanted to know ?. he could do anything .for her, The very 
room seemed more comfortable as soon as his big figure was in^t. He 
set about kindling the fire forthwith, while Ellen went up to the store- 
room. How to make catnip tea Ellen did not exactly know, but sup- 
posed it must follow the same rules as black lea, in the fhaking of 
c which she felt herself very much at home. So she put a pinch or two 
of catnip leaves into the pot, poured a littl^ water on them, and 
left it, to draw. Meanwhile came in kiful Mr. Van Brunt with an 
armful or two of small short sticks for the fire, which Ellen could 
manage. 

1 wish I could rtay here and take care of you all the while,” said 
he; “but I’ll be round. If you want anything y*u must come to the 
door and holler.*’ 

Ellen began to thank him. " 

“Just don’t say anything about that,” said he, moving his hands as 
if he were shaking her thanks out of them; “I’d back all the wopd 
you could burn every dwy fbV the pleasure of having you hum again, if 
1 didn’t know you was better where you was ; but I can’t help that. 
Now, who am I going to get to stay with you ? Who would you like 
to have ? ” 

“■Nobody, if you please, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen; “Aunt For- 
tune don’t wish it, and I had rather not, indeed.” 

He stood uprind looked at her in amaiement. 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say,” said he, “ that you arc thinking, or 
she is thinking, you can get along here alone without help?” 

“ I’ll get along somehow,” said Ellen. “ Never mind, please let me, 
Mr. Van U/unt; it would worry Aunt Fortune very imrch to have any- 
body ; don't say anything about it.” 

“ Wbrry her ! ” said he ; and he muttered something Ellen did no 
quite uhderstand, about “ bringing the old woman to reason.” 

However, he went off for the present ; sand Ellen filled her teapot 
and carried it upstairs.* Her old grandmother was awake; before, 
when Ellen was in the room, she had been napping ; now she showed 
the greatest delight at sowing her ; fondled her, kissed her, cried over 1 
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her, and finally insisted on getting up directly and going downstairs. 
Ellen received anc^ returned her caresses with great tenderness, and 
then be fan to help her to rise «pid dress. 

“Yes, do # ” said Miss Fortune; “ I sh^.11 have a little better chance 
of sleeping. .My stars ! Ellen, what do you call thy»? ” 

“ Isn’t it catnip ? ” said Kllei, alarmed. 

“Catnip^. it tastes jof nothing but the tc.f-kcttlc. It’s as weak as 
dish-w«^cr. Take it down and make some more. I low much did you 
put in ? you want a good double handful, stalks and all ; make it strong. 
I caft’t drink such stuff at that. I think if I could get into a sweat 1 
should be IJfctter.” 

Ellen went down, established her grandmother in her old corner, 
and made some more teju Then, hc» irons being hot, she began to 
iron ; doing double duty at tht same time, for Mrs. Montgomery* had 
one of her talking fits on, and it was necessary to li^ar and answer a 
great many things. Presently the first visitor appeared in the shape pf 
Nancy. * * 

“Well, Ellen,” said She ; “so MisS Fortune is really sick for once, 
and you arc peeping house. Ain’t you grand?” \ 

“ I don’t feelVcry grand,” said Ellen. “ 1 don’t know what is the 
matter with these clothes ; I cannot make ’em look smooth.” 

“Jrons ain’t hot,” said Nancy. 

“Yes they arc, too hot. I’ve scorched a to wcPal ready.” 

“My goodness, Ellen! 1 guess you have. If Miss Fortune was 
down you’d get it. Why, they’re bone dry !”said Nancy, plunging 
her hand into the basket : you haven't sprinkled ’em, have you ? ” 

“ To be sure,” said Ellen, with an awakened face, “ I forgot it ! ” • 

“ Here, get out of the way, T ll do it for you,” said Nancy, rolling up 
her sleeves and pushing JCllcfi from the table ; “ you just ggt me a 
bowl of water, will you ? and we’ll have ’em done in no time. Who’s 
a coming to help you ? ” # 

“ Nobody.” 

“Nobody ! you poor chicken ; do you think you’re goinj^to do all 
the work of the house yourself? ” 

“ No,” said Ellen, “ but I can do a good deal, and the rest wilT have 
to go.” 9 .* 

“ You ain’t going to do no*uch thing : I’ll stay myself.” 

“ No, you can’t, Nancy,” said Ellen, quietly. 

“ I guess I will if I’ve a mind to. I should like to know how you’d 
help it f Miss Fortune’s abed.” 
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“ I rould help it though,” .said Kllen : “ l*it I’m sure you won’t when 
I ask you not.” * 

% 44 I’ll do anything you please,” sard Nancy, 11 if you’ll get Miss 
Fortune to let me stay. Cone do, Kllen 1 It will be splendid, and 
I’ll help ypu find/, and I won’t bother you neither. Come, go ask 
her; if you don’t I will.” J 

“I can’t, Nancy ; she don’t want anybody ; •and it •worries her to 
talk to her. I can’t go and ask her.” • 

Nancy impatiently flung down the cloth she was sprinkling an^l ran 
upstairs. In a few minutes she cai\u' down with a Triumphant face 
and bade Kllen go up to her aunt. 

“billon,” said Miss Fortune, “if I let Nancy stay will you take 
care of the keys and keep her (Ait of the buttery ? ” 

“i’ll try to, ma’am, as well as I can.” 

“I’d as lief have her as anybody,” said Miss Fortune, “if slic’d 
tahavc; she was with ipe a little in the winter; she is ‘.mart and 
knows the ways * if I was sure she’d behave herself, but I’m afraid 
she will go rampanging about the house like a wild cat.” 

“ I think I could prevent that,” said Kllen, who, to sny truth, was 
willing to have anybody come to jjharp what she felt would he a very 
great burden. “She knows 1 could tell Mr. Van Brunt if she didn’t 
do right, and she would bp afrqid of that.” • 

“ Well,” said Miss Fortune, disconsolately, “ let her stay then. Oh 
dear, to lie here ! but tell her if she don’t do just what you tell her, 
I'll have Mr. Van Brunt turn her out by the cars. And don’t let her 
conic near me, for she drives me mad. And, Kllen, put the keys in 
your pocktt. Have you got a pocket in that clress ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

1 «, 

“ I’uP’cm ifi there and don’t take ’em out? Now go.” 

Nancy agreed to the conditions with great glee; and the little 
housekeeper felt her mind a good deal easier: for though Nancy 
herself w^is somewhat of a charge, she was strong, and willing, and 
ready, and if she liked anybody, liked Kllen. Mr. Vaif Brunt privately 
askcil Kllen if she chose to have Nancy stay ; and told her, if she 
gave Jicr any trouble to let him know’, and he would make 'short 
work with her. The young lady herself also had c. hint on the 
subject. * * 

“ I’ll tell you what," said Nancy, when this business was settled, 
well let the men go oft* to Mrs. Van Brunt’s to meals: we'il have 
enough 40 do without That’* 1 »mw M’m Fen tune 1 ms f»*i?d her- 
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self, she would have Sam ;mi< 1 Johnny in to board; they neter used to, 
you lfhow, afore thi* winter.*’ 

“The iTien may go,” said El lee, “but I had a great jjea> rather Mr # 
Van Brunt \\jnuld stay than not, if we ran only manage to rook things 
for him; we should have to do it at any rate for'nursclvQ*, and for 
grandma.” # • • * 

9 “ Well, / ai nit as fond of him as all thatf* said Nancy, “ but it'll 

have to Up as you like, I suppose. We’ll feed him somehow.” 

Mr. Van Brunt mine in to ask if they had jmything in the house 
for supper. Ellen told him “ plenty,” and would have him conic in 
just as usual* There was nothing to do but to make tea ; cold meat, 
and bread and butter, and cheese were all in the buttery ; so # that 
evening went off very qiyetly. • 

When she came down the n<flct morning the fire was burning nicely, 
and the kettle on and singing. Not Nanry’s work* Mr. Van Brunt 
had slept in the kitchen, whether on the tablc^the floor, or the chairs* 
was best known to himself ; and before going to hfc work had left 
everything lie could thhik of ready dime to her hand. Ellen stood 
warming hcrsylf at the blaze, when it suddenly darted into her Jiead 
that it was milling time. l:i another minute she had thrown open 
the door and was running across* the (hip-yard to the barn. There, 
in the old place, were all her old friends, both four-legged and two- 
leggcd ; and with great delight she found f)oll>^had a fine calf, and 
Streakey another superb one, brindled just like herself. Ellen longed 
to get near enough to touch their little innocent heads, but it was im- 
possible ; and recollecting the business on her hands she too danced 
away. • * 

Miss Fortune was not dangerously ill; but one part of the time in a 
low, nervous fever, part of Jhc flmc encumbered with otWt*r ailments, 
she lay from week to week ; bearing her confinement as ill as possible 
and making it as disagreeable ajjd btirdcnsopie as possible for Ellen 
to attend upon her. Those were weeks of trial. Ellen’s patience, and 
principle, and temper were all put to the proof. She had iTcflovc, in 
the first place, for household work, and now her whole time was filled 
up w’itfc it. Studies could not be thought of. Beading was on[y to 
lie had by mer^ snatches. Walks and rides were at an end. Oftefi 
when already very tired she had to run tip and down stairs for her 
aunt, or stand and bathe her face and hands with vinegar, or read the 
paper to her when Miss Fortune declared she was so nervous she 
should fly out of her skin if she didn't hear rifcmcthing besi^s the 
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wind. And very often when she was not wanted upstairs, her old 
grandmother would beg her to come and read to .her- perhaps Ut the 
very moment when Ellen was busiest. Ellen did her bfst. Miss . 
Fortune never could be pi,\t off; her old mother sometimes could, 
with a kiss and promise ; but not always ; and then, rather than she 
should fret, Ellen would leave everything and give l.ajf an hour to 
soothing and satisfying 'ner. She loved to do this at other times ; now 
it was sometimes burdensome. Nancy could not help hctatall in 
these matters, for neither Miss Fortune nor the old lady would let her 
come near them, llcsidcs all this, there was a measure of care con- 
stantly upon Ellens mind ; she felt charged with the welfare of all 
about the house ; and under the effort to meet the charge, joined to 
the unceasing bodily exertion, ,shc grew thin and pale. She was tired 
wit,h Nancy’s talk; she longed to be reading and studying again ; she 
longed, oh, how ^>hc longed 1 for Alice's and John's company again 5 
and it was no wonder if she sometimes cast very sad logging looks 
further back stil*. Her morning hour of prayer was very precious now 5 
and her lliblc grew more and more dear. Little Ellen found its 
words a mighty refreshment ; and often when rcading.it she loved to 
recall what Alice had said at this and the other place, and John, and 
Mr. Marshman, and before them her mother.. The passages about 
heaven, which she well remembered reading to her one particular 
morning, became gtcat favourites ; they were joined with her molher 
in Ellen’s thoughts ; and she used to go over and over them till she 
nearly knew them by heart. 

“What do you keep reading that for, the whole time?” said 
Nancy o.pe day. 

“ Hccause 1 like to,” said Ellen. 

“Wjell, if. you do, you’re the first one th?t ever I saw that did.” 

“ Oh, Nancy,” said Ellen ; “ your grandma ! ” 

“Well, she does, I believe,” said Nancy, “for she’s always at it; 
but all the rest of the folks that ever 1 saw are happy to get it out of 
their hsftfrls, I know. They think they must read a tittle, and so they 
do, and they are too glad if something happens to break ’em off. Yon * 
neecln’t tell me j I’ve seen ’em.” «■ 

“*1 wish you loved it, Nancy,” said Ellen. 

“ Well, what do you love it for, c6me ? let’s hoar ; maybe you’ll j 
convert me.” 

“ 1 love it for a greath many reasons,” said Ellen, who had some 
difficulty in speaking bf what she felt Nancy could not understand* ^ 
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“ Well, I ain’t any wiser yet/ 

“ I Alike to read it 9 bccausc T want to go to heaven, and it tells me 
how. ” • f . 

“But whqf’s the use ?” said Nancy; “you ain’t going to die yet * 
you arc too young ; you’ve time enough/ • # 

“Oh, Naijp)»! little. John Dtdan, and Eleanor Parsons, amUMury 
# Huflf,all younger than .you and f ; how can y#u say so?” 

“Well* said Nancy, “at any rate, that ain’t reading it because you 
love it ; it’s because you must, like other folks.” 

“That’s only one of my reasons^” said Ellen, hesitating and speak- 
ing gravely I like to read about the Saviour, and what He has doqp 
for inc, and what a friend He will be to me, and how He forgive^ me. 
1 had rather have the Bible, Nancy, lhan all the other books in the 
world.” # • 

“ That ain’t saying much,” said Nancy ; “ but howteome you to be 
so sure yot^ire forgiven ?” # 

“Because the Bible says, ‘lie that believeth on Him shall not be 
ashamed,’ and I bclicv^in Him; and* that He will not cast out any- 
one that comes to Him, and I have come to Him ; and that He^oves 
those that love* Him, and I love Him. If it did not speak so very 
plainly I should be afr.iid, but it makes me happy to read such verses 
as thpsc. I wish you knew, Nancy, how happy it makes me.” This 
profession of faith was not spoken without staffing tears. Nancy 
made no reply. 

As Miss Fortune had foretold, plenty of people came to the house 
with proffers of service. Nancy’s being there made it easy for Ellen 
to get rid of them all. Many were the marvels that Miss Fortuifb 
should trust her house “ to two girls like that,” and many the guesses 
that she would rue it wlica sh*e got up again. People tvere wrong. 
Things went on very steadily and in an orderly manner ; and Nancy 
kept the peace as she would have done in fe;w houses. Bold and in- 
solent as she sometimes was to others, she regarded Ellen with a 
mixed notion of fcspcct and protection, which led her at otfff to shun 
doing anything that would grieve her, and to thrust her aside from every 
heavy or difficult job, taking the brunt herself. Nancy might well do 
this, for she wa# at least twice as strong as Ellen ; but she would ndt 
have done it for ^everybody. • • 

It was in the beginning of April. Ellen came downstairs early, but 
. come when she would she found the fire mad# and the kettle on. Ellen 
^felt a little as if the had not quite slept off the ityiembrance of^yester- 
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clay's fatigue ; however, that was no matter ; she set to work. She 
swept up the kitchen, got her milk-strainer and pjins ready upon the 
buttery shc|f, and began to set the table, by the time thi& was al 
Vlone, in came Sam barkens with two great pails of milk H ;ind Johnny 
Low followed with*.another. They were much too heavy for Kllen to 
lift, bti* true to li<‘r charge she let no wne come into the buttery but 
herself; she brought the pans to the door, where Sam /illcd them for 
her, and as each was done she set it in its place on the shey. This 
look some time, for there were eight of them. She had scarce wiped 
up the spilt milk and finished setting the tabic when* Mr. Van Brunt 
came in. 

“ < lood-morning ! ” said he. “ How d’ye do to-day? ” 

“ K cry well, Mr. Van Brunt.”* 

“J[ wish you’d look a little redder fa the face. Don’t you be too 
busy. Where’s Nancy ?” 

“Oh, she’s busy out with the clothes.” ^ 

“Same as eve*- upstairs? What arc you going to do for breakfast 
Ellen?” 

“1 don’t know, Mr. Van Brunt; there isn't anything g°°k c d m the 
house ; we’ve eaten everything up.” 

“ Cleaned out, eh ? Bread and all r” 

“Oh, no, not bread ; there's plenty of that, but there’s nothing ejjsc. 

“ Well, never mind : you bring me a ham and a dozen of eggs, and 
I’ll make you a first-rate breakfast.” 

Ellen laughed, for this was not the first time Mr. Van Brunt had 
acted as cook for the family. While she got what lie had asked for 
and barctl a place on the table for his operations, he went to the spout 
and washed his hands. 

“ No^v a ^iarp knife, Ellen, and the frying-pan, and a dish, and 
that’s all I want of you,” 

“ Who’s frying ham and eggs downstairs ?” enquired Miss Fortune 

“ Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen. 

This ifcrfwcr was unexpected. Miss Fortune tossed her head over 
in a dissatisfied kind of way, and told Ellen to “ tell him to be care- 
ful.” ‘ ♦ 

•Breakfast was ready but no one there when she got downstairs. 
She placed her grandmother at table, ahd called Nancy, who all this 
time had been getting the clothes out of the rinsing water and hang- 
ing them out on the line tea dry. Ellen poured out the coffee, and then 
in cumg Mr. Van Bri^lt with a head of early lettuce which he had* 
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pulled in the garden *ancl washed at the spout. Mr. Van Hrunt praised 
Elicits coffee (he had taught her how to make it), and she praised 
his hum*and eggs. Old Mrs. ^Montgomery praised everything, and 
seemed to be in particular comfoit ; talking as mueft as she had ;f 
mind, ami was respectfully attended to. Nancy was in high feather ; 
and the clatter of knives an^ forks and tea cups wenf ng very 
•pleasantly. * Hut at last chairs Vcre pushed jrom the table, and work 
began a^ain. 

When she got down next morning she found the kitchen in nice 
ordetf and Nancy standing by the fire in a little sort of pause, having 
just done lie# breakfast dishes. " 

“Well ! " said Nancy, “ what are you going to do now ?" 

“ Put away these dishes^ and then rlyirii,’* said Ellen. # 

“My goodness! so you afle. What’s going to be for dinper, 
Ellen?" 

“That's more than I know," said Ellen, laughing. “We have eaten 
up Mrs. 1 bunt’s pie and washed the dfcli ; there’s nothing but 

some cold potatoes." • • 

“ That won’t do," said Nancy. “I'll tell you what, Ellen, we'll just 
boil pot for to-day ; somebody else will send us something 1>y to- 
morrow most likely." # • • 

“I don't know what you mean by ‘boil pot,”’ said Ellen. 

“(tli, you don't know everything yet" by half. •/ know -I'll li\ it. 
You just give me the things, Miss Housekeeper, that’s all you’ve got 
to do ; 1 want a piece of pork and a piece of beef, and all the vege- 
tables you’ve got." 

“All*?" said Ellen. 

* Every soul on ’em. Don’t be scared, Ellen ; you shall sec what I 
can do in the way of cookery ; «if you don't like it you Hadn't ^rat it 
What have you got in the cellar ?’’ 

“ Come and see, and take what you want, Nancy ; there is plenty 
of potatoes and carrots and onions, and beet's, 1 believe ; the turnips 
are all gone." • 

“ Parsnips out in the yard, ain’t there ?”• 

“ Yc^ but you’ll have to do with a piece of pork, Nancy, I cTon’t 
know anything jbout beef." * # • 

While Nancy ujpnt round the cellar gathering in her apron the 
various roots she wanted, Ellen uncovered the pork barrel, and after 
looking a minute at the dark pickle she ne^r loved to plunge into, 
bravely bared her arm and fished up a piece of pork. 
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“ Now, Nancy, just help me with this chum out of the cellar, will 
you, and then you may go.” # c 

“My goodness, it is heavy,” said Nancy. “ You’ll have a time of it, 
Kllen ; but I cah’t help you.” ^ 

She went off to the garden for parsnips, and Kllen quietly put in the 
dasher .ancl'covcr, and began to churn#. It was tiresomje work. The 
churn was pretty full, a£i Nancy had ‘said ; the cream wis rich and 
cold, and at the end of half an hour grew very stiff. It spattered and 
sputtered up on Ellen’s face and hands and apron, and over the floor ; 
legs and arms were both weary ; but still that pitiless dasher must go 
up and down, hard as it might be to force it either way ; she must not 
stop. In this state of matters she heard a pair of thick shoes come 
cluinjJing down the stairs, and beheld Mr. Van Brunt. 

“ Here you arc ! ” said he. “ Churning ! —been long at it ? ” 

“A good while,” said Ellen, with a sigh. 

“ Coming ? ” 

“ I don’t know when.” 1 

Mr. Van Brunt stepped to the door and shojtcd for Sam Larkcns. 
lie was ordered to take the churn and bring the butter; and Ellen, 
very glad of rest, went out to amuse herself with feeding the chickens, 
and then upstairs to sec what Nancy tVas doing, 

“ Butter come ? ” said Nancy. 

“No, Sam has taken it. How arc you getting on? Oh, f am 
tired ! ” ■ 

“ I’m getting on first-rate ; I’ve got all the things in.” 

“In what?” 

“Why,, in the pot ! — in a pot of water, boiling away as fast as they 
can ; we’ll have dinner directly. Hurra ! who comes there?” 

She .jumped to the door. It was Thomas, bringing Margery’s re- 
spects, and a custard -pic for Ellen. 

“ 1 declare,” said Nancy, “ it’s a good thing to have friends, ain’t it? 
I’ll try and get some. Hollo, what’s wanting ? Mr. Van Brunt's call- 
ing you/TTilcn.” c - 

Ellen ran down. 

“'fhc butter’s come,” said he. “Now, do you know what, to do 
\rith*it?” # 

41 Oh, yes,” said Ellen, smiling r “ Margery showed me nicely.” 

He brought her a pail of water from the spout, and stood by with" 
a pleased kind of look, while she carefully lifted the cover and rinsed^ 
down tjie little bits of butter which stuck to it and the dasher^ took ; 
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out the butter with her lvlle into a large wooden bowl, washed it, and 
finally salted it. , 

44 Ddh't take too much pain%” said lie ; “ the less of tl\p hand it gets 
the better.^ That will do very well.” # 9 # 

“Now, a vp you ready?” said Nancy, coming, dnwstjirs, “’cause, 
dinner is. My goodness ! aia’t that a fine lot of butter? tharc’s four 
pounds, ain’t, there i” * • 

“ Ki$c,” said Mr. Van Brunt. 

“ And as sweet as it can be,” said Ellen. “ Beautiful, isn’t it ? Vos, 
I’m* ready, as soon as 1 set this in the cellar anil cover it up.” 

Nancy’s*dish, the pork, potatoes, carrots, beets, ami cabbage, all 
boiled in the same pot together, was found very much to everybody’s < 
taste except Ellen’s. J^ic made he* dinner off potatoes and bread, 
the former of which she ddblared, laughing, were very porky and 
cabbagy ; her meal would have been an extremely light one had it not 
been for^he custard- pie. , 

After dilihcr new labours began. Nancvlhad forgotten to hang on 
a pot of water for the dishes ; so, After putting away the eatables in 
the buttery, 'While the water was heating, Ellen warmed soin^ gruel 
and carried it^i-ith a plate of biscuit upstairs to her aunt. But Miss 
Fortune said she was 4 i red of gruel* and couldn’t eat it ; she must have 
some milk porridge ; and she gave Ellen very particular directions 
how to make it. Ellen sighed only once as sh<? went down with her 
despised dish of gruel, and set ^bout doing her best to fulfil her aunt's 
wishes. The first dish of milk she burnt ; another sigh and another 
trial ; better care this time had better success, and Ellen had the satis- 
faction to see her aunt perfectly suited with her dinner. , • 

When she came down with the empty bowl, Nancy had a pile of 
dishes ready washed, anjl EHen took the towel to dry then*. Mrs. 
Montgomery, who had been in an uncommonly quiet fit all day, now 
laid down her knitting and asked if Ellen would not come and read to 
her. • 

44 Presently, grandma, as soon as 1 have done here.” 

44 1 know somebody that’s tired,” said Nancy. 44 1 tell you what, 
Ellery you had better take to liking pork ; you can’t work on potatoes. 

1 ain’t tired a ^it. There’s somebody coming to the door again*! ,fc)o 
run and open it, will you ? my hands are wet. I wonder why folks 
.ain’t come in without giving so much trouble ? ” 

K It was Thomas again, with a package foj Ellen that had just come* 
&e Sjiid, and Miss Alice thought she would 4ikc to have indirectly. 
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Ellen thanked her, and thanked him, with a fare from which all signs 
of weariness had lied a way. The panel was sealed up, and greeted 
in*ft hand she’ war. pretty sure she knew'. Her lingers burned to break 
the seal ; but she would not offcn it there, neither leave her woik un- 
‘ finished ; she went\m wiping the dishes with trend ling Hands and a 
beating heart. , 

“What’s that?’’ said Nancy; “what did Thomas (dimes want? 
What have you got there ? ” * 

“ I don't know,” said Ellen, smiling ; “something good, I guesi" 

“ Something good i is it something /.o eat ? " t 

“ No," said Ellen, “I didn't mean anythin}* to eat when I said some- 
thin}* £tiud ; I don't think those are the best things." 

To Ellen's delight she saw that 'her grandmother had forgotten about 
the reading, and was quietly taking short naps with her head against 
the chimney. So she put away the last dish, and then seized her 
pat’kagp and flew upstairs. She was sure it had come from Poncastcr; 
and she was right. It was a beautiful copy qf the u Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," on the first leaf written, “To my little sister, Ellen Mont- 
gomery, from J. II.” 5 and within the rover lay a letter. * This letter 
Ellen read in the course of the nett six days at least twice as many 
limes; and never without crying over it. 

“Alice has told me*’ (said John) “about your new troubles. THferc 
is said to be a time ‘when clouds return after the rain.* 1 am sorry, 
my little sister, this time should come to you so early. I often think 
of you, and wish I could be near you. Still, dear Ellic, the good 
Husbandman knows what His plants want; do you believe that, and 
can you trust Him? They should have nothing but sunshine, if that 
was good for them. He knows it is no* ; so there come clouds and 
rains, and ‘stormy w*jnd fulfilling His will.' And what is it all for? 
* Herein is my father glorified, that yc bear much fruit d do not disap- 
point his purpose, Kllio. VCc shall hayc sunshine enough, by-and-by, 
but 1 kno«-u<’« is hard for so young a one as my little sister to look 
much forward ; so do not look forward, Ellic; look up ! look off unto 
Jesus, •from all your duties, troubles, and wants; He will help you in 
thum .HI. The more you look up to Him the more He will look down 
to you; and He especially said, ‘ puffer little children to come unto 
Me * ; you see you are particularly invited.” Ellen was a long time 
upstairs, and when she caiqc down it was with red eyes. 

Mrs. Montgomery wa» now awake and asked for the reading again \ 
and for three-quarters of an hour Ellen and she were quietly busy with 
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the Bible. Nancy, mean while, was downstairs washing the dairy 
things When Tier grandmother released her, Ellen l^acl to go up to ■ 
wait upon her aunt ; after which she went intef the buttery and 
skimmeef the cream, and got the pans ready /or the evening mill^ 
Dy this time it was tive o'c^ick, and Nancy came in with kite basket 
of dry clothes, at which Kllcfi looked withmhc sorrowful consciousness 
that they must be sprinkled and folded by-and-by, and ironed to- 
morrow. It happened, however, that Jane Hull* came in just then 
with a quantify of hot short-cake for tea, and seeing the basket, she 
very kincUy took the business t)f sprinkling and folding upon herself. 
This gave Kllen spirits to carry out a plan she had long had, to* 
delight the whole family with soyie eggs scrambled in .\fargery's 
fashion ; after the milk was strained and put aw.iy she went a\jout it, 
while Nancy set the table. A nice bed of coals was prepared, the 
.spider set over them, the eggs broken in, peppered and salted ; and 
she beg..’*'- carefully to stir them as *shc llfid seen. Margery do. Hut 
instead of acting rigjjit the eggs maliciously stuck fast to the spider 
and burned. Ellen was confounded. 

“ How iritigh butter did you put in?** said Mr. Van Hrunt, Vh:> had 
come in, and stood looking cm. • 

“Butter?” said hfllca, looking up. “ <>a, I forgot all about it ! I * 
oflght to have put that in, oughtn't Un snfry ! ” 

“ Never mind,” said Mr. Van Brunt, “’tain’t worth your being sorry 
about. Here, Nancy clean us off this spider, and we’ll try again." 

“At this moment Miss Fortune was heard screaming ; Ellen ran 
up. , • 

“What did she want?” said Mr. Van Brunt, when she came down 
again. • 

“She wanted to know # what was burning.” 

“ Did you tell her ? ” • 

“Yes.” 

“Well, whaf did she say ? *’ 

“ Said I mustn’t use any more eggs without asking her.” 

“That ain’t fair play,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “you and I*arc the 
heacT of the house now, I take it. You just use as many orf ’em as 
you’ve a iniffd ; and all y^u spi]e I’ll fetch you again from hum. 
That’s you, Nancy ! Now, Ellen, here's the spider, try again ; let’s 
have plenty of butter in this time, and plenty of eggs, too.” This time 
the eggs were scrambled to a nicety, ana the supper met with great 
favour from all parties. 

Y 2 
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Ellen’s day was dine when the dishes ware. The whole family 
went early to lied. She was weary ; hut she could res* well. She hart 
made her old grand mother comfortable ; she had kept the pcacB with 
Nancy ; she had pleased Mr. Yap ilnint ; she had faithfully served her 
f\unt. Her sleep was* uncrossed by a dream, untroubled by a single 
jar of conscience. And her awaking to ar other day of labour, though 
by no means joyful, was yet not unhopeful or unhappy. 

She had a hard trial a day or two after. It was in the end of the 
afternoon, she had her big apron on, and was in the buttery skimming 
the milk, when she heard the kitchen door open, and footsteps cnt*er 
the kitchen. Out went little Ellen to sec who it was, and there stood 
Al.ee an^l old Mr. Marshman 1 He was going to take Alice home with 
him the next morning, and wanted Ellen to go tqo ; and they had come 
to ask her. Ellen knew it was impossible, that is, that it would not 
be right, and she said so ; and in spite of Alice’s wistful look, and Mr. 
Marsh man’s insisting, she stood her ground. Not without soip? diffi- 
culty, and some glistening of the eyes. They had to give it tip. Mr. 
Marshman then wanted to know wnat she meant by swallowing her- 
self up in an apron in that sort of way? so Ellen had hipi into the 
buttery and showed him what she had been about. He would see 
her skim several pans, and laughed at her prodigiously ; though there 
was a queer look about his eves, too, all the time. And when he wcijt 
away, he held her in his arms, and kissed her again and again ; and 
said that “some of these days he would, take her away from her aunt, 
anti she should have her no more.” Ellen stood and looked after 
them till they were out of sight, and then went upstairs and had a 
good cry. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE IJR OWN IE. 

In the course of time Miss Fortune showed signs of mending, and at 
last, toxVards the end of April, she was able to conic downstairs. rj All 
parties hailed this event for different reasons ; even Nancy was grown 
tired of her regular life, and xvilling to have a change.' Ellen’s joy 
was, however, soon diminished by the terrible rumaging which took 
place. Miss Fortune’s lianas were yet obliged to lie still, but her eyes 
did double duty ; they xxcre never known to be idle in the best of 
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times, and it seemed to Ellen now as if they were making amends for 
dll their weeks* of forced rest. Oh, those eyes! Dust was found 
wherS Ellen had never dreamed of looking for an^; tilings werc^said 
to be “ dreadfully in the way” wherc^hc had never found it out ; dis- 
order and dirt were groaned over where Ellcn*4id not Jtnow the fatf, 
or was^tterly ignorant hoy to hel) it ; waste was suspected where 
none had been, and carelessness chargedVhere rather praise was due* 
liut»if there was small pleasure in pleasing her aunt, Ellen did 
earnestly wish to please God ; she strugglei^against ill-temper, prayed 
against it ; :fnd though she often blamed herself in secret, she did so 
go throifgh that week as to call forth Mr. Van Brunt’s admiration, 
and even to stir a little the conscience of her aunt. Mr. Vjtn Brunt 
comforted her with tlic remark that “ it is darkest just before day/ 
and so it proved. Befor£ the week was at an end, Miss fortune 
began, as she expressed it, to “take hold” ; Nancy was sent away; 
Ellen’ ’.labours were much lightened ; an^l the house was itself again. 

The tfiird of May came. For tfic first time m near two months, 
Ellen found in thc # afternoon tha't she could be spared awhile ; there 
was no need to think twice what she would do with her leisiy c. Per- 
haps Margery could tell hej something of Alice! Hastily and joy- 
fully shi exchanged her working-frock for a merino, put on nice shoes 
spid stockings and rufflj again, ant^ taking her bonnet and gloves tef* 
put on out of doors, away she ran. Who can tell how pleasant it 
seemed, after so many weeks# to be able to walk abroad again, and to 
walk to the mountain ! Ellen snufTed the sweet air, skipped on the 
greensward, picked nosegays of grass and dandelion, and at last, 
unable to contain herself, set off to run. Fatigue soon brought ftiis to 
a stop ; then she walked more leisurely on, enjoying. It was a lovely 
spring day. Ellen’s eyes were gladdened by it ; shfe felt thankful in 
her heart that God had piadc everything so beautiful ; she thought it 
was pleasant to think He had made thc?n ; pleasant to sec in them 
everywhere so much of the wfcdom and power and goodness of Him 
* she looked uf> to with joy as her best friend. She fdfquictly happy, 
and sure He would take care of her. Then a thought of AJjee came 
iatS her head ; she set off to rdn again, and kept it up thi% time till 
she got to the old house and ran round the corner. She stopped at 
the shed door* and went ttfrouglfinto the lower kitchen. 

“ Why, Miss Ellen, dear ! ” exclaimed Margery, “ if that isn’t you ! 
Aren’t you come in the very nick of time ! How do you do ? Iam 
- very glad to sec you— uncommon glad to sure. Whafc witch told 
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you to r conic here just now ? Run in, run into the parlour and see 
what you’ll find there.” m 

“ Has Alice come back?” cried Ellen. Rut Margdry only laughed 
andrsaid, “ Run' in ^ ” 

Up the steps, through the kitchen, and across the hall Ellen ran, 
burst open the parhftir door, and was in Alice’s arms. There were 
others in tTic room ; but Kljpn did not seem to know it, digging to 
her and holding her in a fast glad embrace, till A'licc bade her look 
up and attend to somebody else. And then she was seized younh the 
neck by little Ellen Chaunccy ; and then came her mother, and than 
Miss Sophia. The two children were overjoyed to see cagh other, 
- while their joy was touching to see, from the shade of sorrow in the 
dhc, and* of sympathy in the other. Ellen was scarcely less glad to 
sec kind Mrs. Chaunccy ; Miss "Sophia’^ greeting, too, was very 
aflccliofiatc. Rut Ellen returned to Alice, and rested herself in her 
lap with one hand round her neck, the other hand being in little 
Ellen’s grasp. 

“And now you are happy, I suppose ?” said ,Miss Sophia, when 
they were thus placed. 

“ Very,” said Ellen, smiling. 

“Ah, but you’ll be happier by-aml-by,” said Ellen Chaunccy. 

‘Hush, Ellen !” said Miss Sophia; “what curious things children 
arc 1 You didn't exped to find us all here, did you, Ellen Mon£ 

“ No, indeed, ma’am,” said Ellen, drawing Alice’s cheek nearer for 
another kiss. 

“ We have but just conn, Ellic,” said her sister. “ I should not have 
been long in finding you out. My child, how thin you have got.” 

“ Oh, I’ll grow* fat again now,” said Ellen. 

“ How i£ Miss' Fortune ?” # 

“Oh, she is up again and well.” » 

“Have you any reason to expect your father home, Ellen? ’’said 
Mrs. Chaum^v. 

“Yes, ma’am ; Aunt Fortune says perhaps he will be here in a 
week.” * 

“Then, you are vjry happy in looking forward, aren’t you ?” said 
Miss Sophia, not noticing the cloud th.^t had come 'over Ellen’s 
brow. 

Ellen hesitated, coloured, coloured more, and finally with a sudden 
motion hid her face againjt Alice. 
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‘‘When did he sail, KIlic ?” said Alice, gravely. 

“ In the Hue iVOrlt an s he said he would— -* 

T< irju nr' • 

“ The fifth of April. Oh, iVan'l help it ! ” e\clai®iecf Kllen, failing 
in the effifrt to control herself : she ckrtped Alice as if she feared even 
then the separating hand. Alice bent her head down aiftl whispered* 
words of Comfort. * # # 

“ Mamma*!” said lit tie Kllen Chaunrey under her breath, and look- 
ing scflemn to the last degree, “don’t Kllen want to see her father?” 

• She's afraid that he mav take* her away \\4ierc she will not be with 
Alice any^mo re ; and you know she has no mother to goto.” 

“Oh!” said Kllen with a very enlightened face; “but he wonT, 
will he?” # • 

1 hope not : I think not*” 

Cheered again, the little girl, drew near and silently look fine of 
Ellen’s hands. * 

“ Wc‘>all not be parted, KIlic,” s^id Alac, “ you need not fear.* If 
your father takes yoy away from y*>ur Aunt f ortune I think it will 
be only to gi\e you to me. Vou need not fear yet.” 

“ Mamnfa^ays so too, Kllen,” said her little friend. \ 

This was strong consolation. Kllen looked up and smile I. 

“Now come uilh # me,” said Kllen Chauncey, pulling her hand, “1^ 
>dint you to show me something; UVs g<*dow^i to the garden, » nine ! 
exercise is good for )ou.” 

“ No, no,” said her mother Ending, “ Kllen has had exert ise enough 
lately; you mustn’t take her down to the garden now: you would 
find nothing there. Come here !” # 

A long whisper followed, which seemed to satisfy littfc: Kllen and 
she ran out of the room. Sqme time passed in pleasant talk and tell- 
ing all«that had happened since they had seen each other ; Then little 
Ellen came back and railed Kllen Montgomery to the glass door, say- 
ing she wanted her to look at something.* 

“ It i- only a horse we brought with us,” said Miss So yh ia. Kllen 
thinks i is a great beauty, and can’t rest till you have seen it.” 

Ellen went accordingly to the door. There to be sure was»Thomas 
before it "holding a pony bridlecf and saddled. He was certainly a 
very pretty Ifltlo creature ; Jjrown all over except one while forefoot ; 
his coat shone* it was so glossy; Vis limbs were fine; his eye gentle 
and bright ; his tail long enough to please the children. He stood 
as quiet as a lamb, whether Thomas hekPhijn or n«.l. 
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“ Oh, what a beauty ! ” said Ellen ; what a lovely little horse ! ” 

“Ain’t he ! ” said Ellen Chaunccy ; ‘and he goes, so beautifully be- 
sides, and never starts nor nothing ; ?nd he is as good-natuitd as a 
lit&c dog.” 9 * , 

# “ As a gootf-naturgil little dog, she means, Ellen,” said Miss Sophia, 
“there ate little dogs of very various character.” • # * 

“Well, he looks good- n:fi.u red,’’ said Ellen. “What a pretty head ! 
and what a beautiful new, side-saddle, and all. I never saw such a 
dear little horse in my life. Is it yours, Alice ?’’ 

“ No,” said Alice, “ it is a present to a friend of Mr. Marshman’s?* 

. “ She’ll be a very happy friend, I should think,” said Ellch. 

«• “ That’s what I said,” said Ellen Chaunccy, dancing up and down, 
“that’s what I said. I said you’ckbc happier by-and-by, didn’t I ?” 

“ I said Ellen colouring. # 

“Yes, you — you narc the friend it is for; it’s for you, it’s for 
yoij ! you are grandpa’s friend, aren’t you ? ” she repeated, springing 
upon Ellen, and hugging her up in an ecstasy of delight. * 

“ But it isn’t really for me, is it ?* said Ellen, how looking almost 
pale. “ Oh, Alice ! ” 

“Come, come,” said Miss Sophia, what will papa say if I tell him 
you received his present so ? Come, hold up your head ! Put on your 
* bonnet and try him ; come, Ellci^ ! let’s see you.” 

Ellen did not know whether to cry or laugh, till she mounted the 
pretty pony ; that settled the matter, fyot Ellen Chauncey’s unspeak- 
able delight was as great as her own. She rode slowly up and down 
before the house, and once going would not have known Row to stop 
if shb had nq$ recollected th.it the pony had travelled thirty miles that 
day and must be tired. Ellci took not another turn after that. She 
jumped down, amd begged Thomas to take the tenderest care of him ; 
patted his neck; ran into tlu kitchen to beg of Margery a pflece of 
bread to give him from her hand ; examined the new stirrup and 
housings, and the pony all over a dozen times ; and after watching 
him as Thdiii«» led him off, till he was out of sight, finally came back 
into the house with a face of marvellous contentment. She tried to 
fashion some message of th.i iks for the kind giver of the pony ; bufashe 
wanted to express so much that no words would do. Mr$. Chauncey, 
however, smiled, and assured her sbo kne\V exactly what to say. 

“ That pony has been destined for you, Ellen,” she said, “ this year 
and more ; but my father waited to have him thoroughly well broken. 
You need riot be afraid of^iim ; he is perfectly gentle and well-trained ; 
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if he had not been sure of that my father would never have sent Iiim ; 
though Mr. Johnjs making such a horsewoman of you.” 

“ I wish I could thank hiin,”#said Ellen ; “ but I don’t Jcnow how.” 

“ What*will you call him, Ellen?” s^iid Miss Sopltia. “ My fatffer 
has dubbed Jiim ‘ George Marsh man’ ; he saysyjni will like that, as 
ipy brother is such a favourite of yours.” • 

“ He didn’f really ^ did he ? ”*said Ellen, loflking from Sophia to Alice. 
“ I nc%dn’t call him that, need 1 ? " 

“Not unless you like,” said Miss Sophia, laughing, “you may 
change it ; but what will you call him ? ” 

“ 1 don'f know,” said Ellen very gravely, “ he must have a name t^ 
be sure.” 

“ But why don’t you uall him that V said Ellen Chauncey; “ flcorgc 
is a very pretty name; 1 fike that; 1 should call him 'JJncIc 
George.’” 

“ Ohj I couldn't 1 ” said Ellen, “ 1 couldn't call him so ; I shouldn't 
like it at aft” " * * 

“George Washington 1 ” said Mr§. Chauncey. 

“No, indeed !” said Ellen. “ 1 guess I wouldn't !” 

“ Why ; is it too good, or not good enough ?” said M iss Sophia. 

“ Too good ! A groat deal too good fora horse ! I wouldn’t for any- 

‘hjpg-" . . 

“ How would Brandywine do then, since you ire so patriotic ? ” said 
Miss Sophia, looking amused. # 

11 1 don’t know whether 1 am patriotic,” said Ellen, “ but I won't call 
him Brandywine.” 

“ No, I wouldn’t either,” said Ellen Chauncey ; “ it isp’t a pretty 
name. Call him Seraphine !— like Miss Angcll’s pony -that’s pretty.” 

“No, no, — ‘Seraphine* ! nbnscnse 1” said Miss Sophia ; *call him 
Benedict Arnold, Ellen ; and then it will be a relief to your mind to 
whip him.” 

“Whip him?” said Ellen, “ Won’t want to whip him, I am sure ; 
jmd I should te afraid to, besides.” * 

“Hasn’t John taught you that lesson yet?” said the young lady j 
he is perfect in it himself. Do you remember, Alice, the chastising 
.he gave that fgie black horse of ours we called the 1 Black IVinc*.’*? — 
a beautiful creature he was,-*more*than a year ago ? My conscience ! 
he frightened me to death.” 

“ I remember,” said Alice ; “ I remember I could not look on.” 

“ What did he do that for ?” said Ellen. 
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“What’s* the matter, Ellen Montgomery?” said Miss Sophia, laugh- 
ing, “where did you get that Jong face from? Arc vou thinking of 
John or the horse ?” 

Jlllen’s eye? turned to Alice. 

“My dear Ellen,” said AlirC, smiling, though she spokd seriously, 
• “ it was newssary f it sometimes is necessary to do such things. You 
do not suppose John wou^l do it cruelly or unnecessarily i 

Ellen’s face shortened considerably. * * 

11 But what had the horse been doing ?” 

“He had not been ekiing anything; he would not c\o, that was* the 
trouble ; he was as obstinate as a mute.” t 

“My dear Ellen,' ” said Alice, “it was no such terrible matter as 
1 Sophia’s words have made you believe. It was a clear case of 
obstinacy. The horse was resolved to f have"his own way and not to 
do what his rider required of him ; it was necessary that either the horse 
or the man should ^jivc up ; and as John has no fancy for giving up, 
ho carried his point, partly by, management, partly, I confess, by a 
judicious use of l lie whip and sppr ; but there, was no such furious 
flagellation as Sophia seems to mean, and which a good horseman 
would scarce be guilty of.” , 

“A very determined ‘ use said «M is* Sophia. “ I advise you, Ellen, 
not to trust your pony to Mr. John ; he will have no mercy on him.” 

“Sophia is laughing, Ellen, said Alice. “ You and I know J (An, 
do we not ? ” 

“ Then he did right ?” said Ellen. 

“Perfectly right— except in mounting the horse at all, which I never 
wisjied him to do. No one on the place would ride him.” 

“He cartied John beautifully all the day after that though,” said 
Miss Sophia, “and I daresay he might Jjave ridden him to the end of 
the chapter if JPou would have let papa give him to him. BuUhe was 
of no use to anybody else. Howard couldv’t manage him— I suppose 
he was too lazy. Papa wac delighted enough that day to have given 
John ^nyfjhing. And I can tell you Black Prince the second is spirited 
enough ; I am afraid you won't like him.” 

“ John has a present of a horse too, Ellen,” said Alice. 

“Has lie ? — from Mr. Marshman ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I am very glad ! < >h, what rides we can take now, "can't we, Alice ? 
\Vc shan't want to borrow Jenny's pony any more. What kind of a 
horse is Mr. John’s ? * 
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“ Black, —perfectly black.” 

“ Is he handsome ? ” # 

“ Very*” • 

“ Is his name Black Prince ? ’ 

“ Yes.” • 

Ellen began to consider the possibility of calling lft-r pnn^tlic Blown 
Pfticcss, otM»y some similar Ale- the nam^of John’s two eTiargers 
seeming the v4ry mosl striking a horse could be known by. 

“ I)oift forget, Alice,” said Mrs Chaunccy, **lo tell John to stop for 
him «n his way home. It will give us a chance of seeing him, which 
is not a coirynon pleasure, in any*sensc of the term.” 

They went back to the subject of the name, which Ellen pondeied* 
with uneasy visions of John and her poor pony flitting through her 
head. The little horse \Vas ^.*ry harfl to fit, or else Ellen’s taste was 
very hard to suit ; a great many names were proposed, none of wliii h 
weft toiler mind Charley, and Cherry, and Jlrmfti, and Dash, and 
Jumper,- bt^ she said they had “JcJin” ;«nd “Jenny” already hi 
Thirlwall, and she didifct want a “ Chjirlcy ” ; “ Brown ” ,vas not pretty 
and she hoped he wouldn’t “ dash ” at anything, nor be a “ jumper ” 
when she was (*n his back. Cherry she inured awhile about, Tail it 
wouldn’t do. • • 

“Call him Fairy,’’ said Ellen Chaunccy ; “that’s a pretty name. 
Ma#mia says she used to have a horse vallud Fairy. Do, Ellen ! 1 all 
him Fairy.” 

“No,” said Ellen; “lie carf’t have a lady’s name -that’s the 
trouble.” • 

“ I have it, Ellen ! ” said Alice ; “ I have a name for you, call him 
The Brownie.”’ # 

“‘The Brownie’?” said EHqji. ^ 

“ Ycs^vbrownies are male fairies ; and brown is his colour ; so how 
will that do ? ” • 

It was soon decided that it would do very* well. It was simple, de- 
scriptive, and tyrt common ; Ellen made up her minc^t 1 \^t If The 
Brown'*:” should be his name. No sooner given, it began to grow 
dear. I -lien’s face quitted its lool^ of anxious gravity and came out 
into the broadest and fullest satisfaction. She never showod jpy 
boisterously; Ait there was 4 ligllt^ in her eye which brought many 
a smile into those of her friends as they sat round the tea-table. 

I After tea it was necessary to go home, much to the sorrow of all 
parties. Ellen knew, however, it would no 4 d^ to stay ; Miss Fortune 
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was hut just got well, and pci haps already thinking herself ill used. 
She put on he i things ** 

“ Aic you, going to take youi pony home with you ?” enquired Miss 
Soph 1 1 

“Oh, no, nn’am, not to night I must see about a place for him; 
and bo ides, pool fellow, he is tired, I Wre say * # 40 t 

“ I do bcluvc you woilid take moic eaie of hi^ legs than youi own” 
said Miss Sophia w 

“ llut you 11 be hcic to 11101 row caily, Lllic ?” 

“Oh, won’t I ! ” exclaimed Lllcn as she spiang to \nee*s neek ; “as 
c uly as I ( m, at lcist , I don’t know when Aunt 1 oittinc will have 
done w ith me ” 

The way home seemed as nothing If she was tiled she did not 
know it I he Blow me ' the Brownie**’ the thought of him earned 
her as clc\cily o\ci the giound as lus \ciy back would have drne. 
She came tunning into the < hip yaid ' 

“Iloilo *” cued Mr Van Biunt, who was standing unSerthc apple- 
ticc cutting a piece of wood for the tongue of the o\ cart, which had 
been biokcn, “ I’m gl id to see you tan lun I was afeard you’d hardly 
be able to stand by this time , but tlicic you < omc like a young deer y ” 
“Oh, Mi. Van Burnt,” sud Lllcn, coming close up to him and 
spe iking in an undeitonc, “ypu don’t know what a present I have 
had ' Whit do you" think IVIi Maishman has sent me from Vent- 
1101 ? ” 

“Couldn’t guess,” said Mi Van Brunt, resting the end of his pole 
on the log and chipping at it with his hatchet , “ never guessed any- 
thing in my life , what is it ? ” 

“ He has sent me the most beautiful little hoi sc you ever saw ! — for 
my own— foit 11c toiidc , and a new beautiful saddle and bridle; you 
never saw anything so beautiful, Mi Van Brunt , he is all brown, with 
one white foie foot, and I \e named him ‘The Biownie’ ; and oh, Mr» 
Van Brunt * do you think Aunt Fortune will let linn come heie?” 

Mr \tm**Brunt chipped away at his pole, and was looking veiy 
good-humoured 

“ Because you know I couldn’t have half the good of Inm ifMe had 
to stay away fiom me up on the mountain. I shall want to ride hint 
cvciy day. Do you think Aunt Fbrtunc will let him be kept here, Mr. 
Van Brunt?” ^ ' 

“ I guess she will,” saidiMr. Van Brunt, soberly, and his tone said - 
to Ellei\ “/will, if sh*don t” 
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“Then will you isk hu jind see iboutit’ if you plcise, Mi \ # m 
Bruyf 1 d lathi 1 \ou would \n 1 \ou wont li i\« him put to plough 
or anuhiti^,, will you, Mi* \ mjhunt’ Mi^ Sophi i sijs it would 
spoil him ” • • 

“I’ll plou*h # m\sc1f fust,* said Mi \ in Burnt, \wth Ins h ilf snnli , 
“theic sh in’t t>e ihm of Ins eg it tui nee! thewiong w ly 1 li see to 
as if ffc w is pynct • • 

“ Oh,Jh ink )ou ilc n Mi \ m Burnt’ IIow *,ood \ou lie lliin 
I shill not spe ik ibout him it ill till \ou do,"umcmbci 1 \m ~ nv 
muclf obliged to^you, Mi \ m Iliunt 1 # 

Lllcn l insn She j,ot i iludnTg foi her Ion* sti\, but it fill upon 
ears that i ould not hen I lie I inwnie ( uni like a shield bitwcm 
hei and .all trouble She snnli 1 it h^ Hints hud winds is if tin > 
hidbcensUr.il plums And hu skip lint nit, lit mi„hl lnu Ijun 
prjyrie I ind, foi tli" multitude of hoi sis of ill soils tint (Instil 
throu^W 

“ Have yo% heetd the news’ snd *\Ti \ # in lmipt, when Ik h A 
got his second ( up of coifu it hie ikfri t ne\t inoinin* 

“No, snd Miss 1 oitunc * Whit new 

“ rhcic untfis much news is time used to he when I w is xming,’ 
said the old 1 id> , 4 si yns to me? I dbn l In u nothin* now u! iys 
“\oi nu*ht if youd kup \oui i us ope n, mot hi i //////news, 

Mr*lan Burnt • • « 

“\Vli> Inn s 1 lien *nt i spbndil little lioisi sent hu i pi c i it 
fro n some of her *ic it fnt nds u shill ilk ’ 

‘ Mr Miishmm snd 1 lien 

“ Mr M iishnni 1 hue nn t the like in th n couitiy, is I \ e licenl 
tell, and 1 expect next thing shell be fly in* met .ill the fn Ids and 
fences like smoke ’ • # # 

Thcie was i meining sifcnr e I lien s heut heit 
“What's j> oin h 10 doifb with lum, do you suppose’ snd Miss 
jFoitunc Her look s nil, 1 If uyi tlnnk 1 fin coming round you aic 
♦mistaken ’ a 

“Humph • * said Mi \ m Bruit, slowh, “ I s pose lie 11 i it *i iss 
in the yjeadow,— and then 11 be i |ij ice fixed for him in the st iftcs * 

“ Not in my fables, s ml the 1 id), jhoith 

w No,- m mine/ said Mr Wan Haunt h ilf smiling, “and I 11 settle 
with yoa about it by and by, when we squat c. up oui mounts 
i Miss Fortune w is \cry mueh x excel , Lllcgi could sec tli it , but she 
Stftid no more, good ot bad, about the matted, so the Brownie was 
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allowed to take quiet possession of mcadoSv and stables ; to his dis- 
tress’s unbounded joy. , ' 

Anybody'th.y knew Mr. Van Brunt would have been surprised to 
hear what he said that momng; for he was thought to^ be quite as 
keen a looker after the main chance as Miss Fortune herself, only 
somehow it was never ljjid against hint as it was against dier. Hdtffr- 
cver that might be, it was plain he took pleasure in keeping his word 
about the pony. Ellen herself could not have asked mor(* careful 
kindness for her favourite than the Brownie had from every man and 
boy about the farm. w 


* CHAPTER XXXVII. 

it 

TIMOTHY AND Hi's MASTKR. 

('apt vi v Mont<.omkry did not come the next week, nor the vftfck 
after; and what is more, the u I)uck Dorleens,” as his sister called the 
ship in which he had taken passage, was never heard “of from that 
time. She sailed duly on the fifth of April, as they learned from the 
papers; but whatever became of her she never reached port. It 
remained a doubt whether Captain Montgomery had actually gone in* 
her; and Ellen had many weeks of anxious wafching, first for himself, 
and then for news o£him in case he were still in France. None*ver 
came. Anxiety gradually faded into uncertainty; and by midsummer 
no doubt of the truth remained in any mind. If Captain Montgomery 
had been alive, he would certainly have written, if pot before, on 
learning the fate of the vessel in which he had told his friends to ex- 
pect him home. 

Ellen rather felt that she was an orphan than that she had lost her 
athcr.' Shoo ad never learned to love him, he had never ^iven her 
much cause. Comparatively a small portion of her life had been 
passed in his society, and she looked back to it as the least agreeable 
of al^; midh had not been possible for her to expect with pleasure his* 
return to America and visit to Thirlwall ; she dreaded it. Life had 
nothing now worse for her than a separation from Alice and John- 
Humphreys; she feared her father might take her a way 'and flut her 
in s4me dreadful boarding-school, or carry her about the world where- 
ever he went, a wretched wanderc? from everything ghod and pleasant. 
The knowledge of his death had less pain for her than the removal of 
this fear brought rclief. # • 

Ellcncfclt sometime*, soberly and sadly, that she was thrown. upon ■ 
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the wide world now. '!>> .ill intents and purposes she had been a 
ye# and thrcc-q unrters before; but it was something to lia\e a father 
and mother living even on thc’otlicr side of the wojld.« Now, Mi^s 
Fortune \wis her sole guardian and <r»vncr. However, she could 
hardly realist? that, with Alice and John so neat' «t hand# Without 
Seasoning ^nPlch about it, sh^felt tolerably secure that they would 
take care of her interests, and make good their claim to interfere if 
ever ndfed were. • 

E^cn and her little horse grew more and mpre fond of each other. 
This friendship* no doubt, was a t coinfort to the Brownie ; but to his 
mistress it made a large part of the pleasure of her every-day lifow 
To visit him was her delight, at all hours, early and late ; and if is to 
the Brownie’s credit that he always s<?cmed as glad to see her as she 
was to see him. At any time Vilen's voice would bring him front the 
fifteend of the meadow where he was allowed t(# run. He would 
come tfctting up at her call, and stand to lyive her scratch his fore- 
head or pat Sim and talk to him; and though the Brownie could not 
answer her speeches, l?e certainly seemed to hear them with pleasure. 
Then throwing up his head he would bound off, take a tuniNin the 
■field, and come back again to sjam^as still as a lamb as long as she 
stayed there herself. • Now and then, when she had a little more 
tim$, she would cross the fence and tal$c a w.dk^vith him ; and theie, 
with his nose just at her elbow, wherever she went the Brownie went 
a r tcr her. After a while there \yis no need that she should call him ; 
if he saw or heard her at a distance it. was enough ; he would come 
running up diFcctly. Kllen loved him dearly. 

Many, many, were the hours of enjoyment she had upoa his back. 
Ellen went nowhere but upon the Brownie. Alice made her a riding- 
dress of dark gingham; and Tt was the admiration of Ihc country to 
see her tfotting or cantering by, all alone, and always looking happy. 
Ellen soon found that if the Brownie was jo do her much good she 
►must learn to saddle and bridle lfhn herself. This was very awkward 
at first, but thert was no help for it. Mr. Van Brunt sho(Ped%er how 
.to manage, and after a while it became quite easy. She used Jo call 
the Brtovnitfafto the bar-place, put the bridle on, and let him outj and 
then he woul dp stand motionless before her while she fastened* tlie 
saddle on ; looking round soTnctinlbs as if to make sure that it was 
she herself, and giving a little kind of satisfied neigh when he saw 
that it was. Ellen’s heart began to dancc^ as soon as she felt him 
moving under her ; and once off and away on^ic docile and^pirited 
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little animal, over the roads, through the lai^es, up and clown the hills, 
her horse her only companion, but having the most perfect un^jpr- 
standing with him, both Oen and theJJrownie cast care to the winds. 
.“S do believe/* said Mr. Van Brunt, “that critter would a Icctle 
rather have Ellen ,on his back than not.” He was the c Brownie’s 
f next be^t friend. 'Miss Fortune nevej* said anything f to him or of 
him. * •' t • ^ 

Ellen, however, reaped a reward for her faithful steadiness ^o- duty 
while her aunt was ill. Vhings were ncVer after that as they had been 
before. She was looked on with a different eye. To be sure Miss 
Fortune tasked her as much as cvcf, spoke as sharply, \wis as ready 
^Tio scold if anything went wrong ; all that was just as it used to be ; 
but beneath all that Ellen fell, with great satisfaction that she was 
trustpd and believed. She was no longer an interloper, in every- 
body’s way ; she was not watched and suspected ; her aunt treated 
her as one of the family and a person to be depended on. was a 
very great comfort to litfle Elkin’s life. Miss Fortune /iven owned 
that “ she believed she was an he nest child aiW meant to do right,” a 
great deal from her ; Miss Fortune was never over forward to give 
anyone the praise of honesty. Ellen now went out and came in 
without feeling she was an alien. 'And though ^her aunt was always 
bent on keeping herself and everybody else at work, she did not now 
show any particular tlesirt fo rebreaking off Ellen from her studfts ; 
and was generally willing when the work was pretty well done up 
that she should saddle the Brownid and be off to Alice or Mrs. 
Vawsc. r. 

August had conic, and John was daily expected home. One morn- 
ing Miss Vortunc was in the lower kitchen, up to the elbows in 
makingi a ricl^fall cheese ; Ellen was busy upstairs, when her aunt 
shouted to her to “ come and sec what was all that splasking and 
crashing in tlic.gardcn.” Ellen ran out. fl 
“Oh, Aunt Fortune,” said she, “.Timothy has broken down the 
fence? a»:l yr>t in.” c 

“Timothy ! ” said Miss Fortune, “ what Timothy ?” * 

“\\fliy, Timothy, the near ox, 7 said Ellen, laughing; ha»‘ 
kag^fed down the fence over there where it was low, youknow.” 

“The near ox ! ” said Miss Fortune, wish he wan?t quite so near 
this time. Mercy ! he'll be at the corn and over everything. Run anfj^ 
drive him into the barn-yard, can’t you ? ” ' ■ * 

tyut Ellen stood still tui& shook her head. “ He wouldn’t stir figgjg 
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me,” she said ; “and besides I am as afraid of that ox as can be. If 
it tfhs Clover I wouldn’t mind.” / 

tl Dut*he’ll have every bit of the corn eaten up ill five minutes*! 
Where’s Me. Van Brunt ? ” • a ^ 

“ I heard hftn say he was going home till noon,” said Ellen.* 
i And S§m‘ I .arkens is got A to mill— and Johnny Low is laid up 
with the shates. Vbry careless of Mr. Van Brunt!” said Miss 
Fortune drawing her arms out of the chec£c-tub, wringing off the 
whey k “ I wish he’d mind his own oxen. Thcfc was no business to 
be a low place "in the fence ! Well, come along ! you ain’t afraid, 
with me, I suppose ? ” 

Ellen followed, at a respectful distiyice. Miss Fortune, however, 
feared the face of neither taanjior beast ; she pulled up a bean pplc, 
and made such a show of fight that .Timothy, after looking at her a 
■ii^^Jairly turned tail, and marched out at the breach he had made 4 
Miss Fat tune went after, and rested not till she had driven him quite 
into the meaefbw ; get jjim into the b^rn-yard she could not. 

“ You ain’t worth a straw, Ellen ! ” said she when she came back ; 
“couldn’t you h^ headed him and driv’ him into the barn-yard ? Now, 
that plaguey beast will just be back* again by the time I get well to 
work. He ha’n’t done*much mischief yet there’s Mr. Van Brunt’s 
salary, he’s made a pretty mess of ; I’m glad oi^t ! He should ha’ 
put potatoes, as I told him. I don’t know what’s to be done -I can’t 
. be leaving my cheese to run and«mind the garden every minute, if it 
was full of Tim^thys ; and you'd be scared if a mosquito flew at you ; 
you had better go right off for Mr. Van Brunt, and fetch hin^ straight 
home — serve him right ! he has. no business to leave things so. Run 
v along, and don’t let the grass grqw under your feet ! ” # • 

Ellen wisely thought her pony’s feet would do the business quicker. 
\ ran an & put on her gingham dress, and saddled and bridled the 
ownie in three minutes ; but befjprc setting 9 off she had to scream 
rher aunt that Timothy was just coming round the corner af {he 
l again ; and ^tiss Fortune rushed out to the garden as Ellen 
l Brownie walked" down to the gat<^. * 

he weatheMwas line, and Ellen thought with herself it was afti-jU, 
ad that blew not good. She yas getting a nice ride in the early 
jbming that she ^vould not have had but for Timothy’s lawless 
(avipur. To ride at that time was particularly pleasant and rare ; 
I |Srgetting how she had left poor Miss Forthne between the ox and 
ese-tub, Ellen and the Brownie cantered oil in excellent spirits 

z 
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She looked in vain, as she passed his grounds, to see Mr. Van Brunt 
in the garden or about the barn. She went on to the little gate ofrthe 
cfcurt-yard, discounted, and led the Brownie in. Here she fras met 
by Nancy, who came running from the way of the barn-yard. 

“ How d’ye do, Nancy ? ” said Ellen ; “ where’s Mr. Van Brunt ?” 
“Coodncss! Ellen! what do you wr at ? ” _ 

“ I want Mr. Van Brunt, where is he?” 

“ Mr. Van Brunt ! he’s out in the barn, but he’s used himself up.” 

“ Used himself up ! W what do you mean ? ” 

“Why, lie’s fixed himself in fine style ; he’s fell through thc*trap- 
vloor and broke his leg.” ° 

“ C<p'h, Nancy ! ” screamed Ellen, “lie hasn’t ! how could he ? ” 

“ Why, easy enough, if he didn’t look when; he was going, there’s so 
mulh hay on the floor. But it’s a prefiy bad place to fall.” 

“ How do you know his leg is broken ?” ^ „ 

u “’Cause lie says so, aqd anybody with eyes can see it mustAor I’m 
going over to Hitchcocks’ to get somebody to come an^ help in with 
him ! for you know me and Mrs! Van Brunt stfn’t Samsons.” 

“ Where is Mrs. Van Brunt ?” p 

“ She’s out there -in a terrible to do.” 3 

Nancy sped on to the Hitchcocks’; and greatly frightened and 
distressed, Ellen ran over to the barn, trembling like an aspen. Mr. 
Van Brunt was lying in ttic lower floor, just where he had fallen ; one 
leg doubled under him in such a way as left no doubt it must be 
broken. lie had lain there some tiilic bclorc anyone found him; and 
on trying to change his position when he saw his mother’s distress, 
he had fainted from pain. She sat by weeping most bitterly. Ellen 
could bear but one look at Mr. Van Brunt ; that one sickened her. 
She vVcnt up to his poor mother, and "getting down on her knees by 
her side put both arms round her neck. • 

“ Don't cry so, dear Mrs. Van Brunt” (Ellen was crying so she 
coi^ld^iardly speak herself), “pray don’t do so ! he’ll be better— Oh, 
what shall we do ? ” c 

“«Qh, ain’t it dreadful !” said poor Mrs. Van Brunt. “ Oh, ’Brahm, 
w ’Bmhm ! my son ! the best sonlhat ever was to me-^Oh, t^sce him 
thfere— ain’t it dreadful ? he’s dying.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” said Ellen, “olf, no, he isn’tj what shall we do, 
Mrs. Van Brunt? what shall we do?” 

“The doctor ! said lyrs. Van Brunt, “he sipd send for the doctor; 
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but i can’t go, and there's nobody to send. Oh, he’ll die ! Oh, my 
d<*ir ’Brahm ; I \^ish it was me ! ” 

“ WRat doctor?” said Ellca ; “ I’ll find 1 somebody to go ; tcll^nc 
what doctor ? ” # 

“Dr. (fib$on, lie said; but he's away off to*«ThirlwaJl ; and he's* 
Jjeen lying Jicre all the moaning a’rcady ! nobody found •him— he 
couldn’t makp us hear. Oh, fsn’t it drcadfft !” 

“ OJj, don’t cry so, dear Mrs. Van Brunt,”. said Ellen, pressing her 
cheek to the poor old lady's ; “ he'll be better— lie will ! I’ve got the 
Brotvnic here, and I’ll ride over to Mrs. Hitchcock’s .and get some- 
body to go*right away for the doctor. I won’t be long, we’ll have hint* 
here in a little while ; don't feel so bad.” 

“You’re a dear blessed darling ! ”#;aid the old lady, hugging and 
,kissing her, “if ever there wfis one. Make haste, dear, if yotflovc 
him ! He loves you.” • * 

stayed but to give her another kis^ Trembling so that she 
could hardl^stand she made her waf back to the house, led out the 
Brownie again, and sft off full spcGd for Mrs. Hitchcock’s. It was 
well her pon^ was sure-footed, for letting the reins hang, Ellen bent 
over his neck rtying bitterly, only urging him now and then to greater 
speed ; till at length tie feeling that she had something to do came 
to her help. She straightened herself^ gathered up her reins, and by 
the # time she reached Mrs. Hitchcock’s was looking calm again, though 
very sad, and very earnest. She did not alight, but stopped before 
the door and called Jenny. Jcifny came out, expressing her pleasure. 

“Dear JennJ,” said Ellen, “ isn’t there somebody here that will go 
right off to Thirlwall for Dr. Gibson ? Mr. Van Brunt has broken his 
leg, I am afraid, and wants the doctor directly.” 

“Why, dear Ellen,” said Jeftny, “the men have just^one Off this 
minute to»Mrs. Van Brunt s. Nancy was here for them to come and 
help move him in a great hutry. How did ij happen ? I couldn't get 
anything out of Nancy.” 

“ He fell down* through the trap-door. But, dear Jenny, isn’t there 
anybody about ? Oh,” said Ellen, clasping her hands, “ I want some- 
body tojjo forlhe doctor so much.” • . % 

“ There ain’t ^ living soul 1” said Jenny ; “two of the men ancf All 
the teams are ’way on theothef sidetrf the hill ploughing, and pa and 
June, and Black Bill have gone over, as I told you ; but I don’t 
believe they’ll be enough. Where’s his leg tyokc ? ” 
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“ I didn’t meet them,” said Ellen ; “ I Same away only a little 
while after Nancy.” \ r € * 

'"‘They went V/oss lots, I guess,-— that’s how it was ; and that’s the 
( way Nancy got the start of yob.” 1 

“What shall I do?” said Ellen. She could not bear to wait till 
they returned ; if she rode back she might miss them agari, beside^ 
the delay ; and then a man on foot would make a long journey of it. 
Jenny told her of a house or two where she might try for a messenger ; 
but they were strangers to her; she could not make ijp her mind to 
Bt&sk such a favour of them, llcr iriends were too far ,out of the 
-way. „ 

“I’ll go myself!” she said, suddenly. “Tell ’em, dear Jenny, will 
you, that I have gone for Dr. Gibson, aid that I’ll bring him back as 
quick„as ever I cap. I know the road to Thirl wall.” 

<“But Ellen ! you mustn’t,” said Jenny; “I am afraid to havp^'dW 
go all that way alone. Wait tiil the men come back, they won’t be 
long.” 

“No, I can’t, Jenny,” said Ellen, “ I can’t wait; I must go. You 
needn’t be afraid. Tell ’em I’ll be as quick as I can.” . 1 
“ Hut see, Ellen !” cried Jenny, as ^he was moving off. “I don’t 
like to have you.” 

“ I must, Jenny. Wevci mind.” * 

“ Hut see, Ellen ! ” cried Jenny, again, “ if you will go— if you don’t 
find Dr. Gibson just get Dr. Marshcfcalk, he’s every bit as good, and 
some folks think he’s better: he’ll do just as well. Goqd-byc! ” 

Ellen t\odded and rode off. There was a little fluttering of the 
heart at taking so much upon herself ; she had never been to Thirlwall 
but once since the first time she saw it. Hut she thought of Mr. Van 
Brunt, suffering for help which could not be obtained, and was im- ' 
possible for her to hesitate. “ I am sure I am doing right,” she 
thought, “and what is there to be .afraid of? If I ride two miles 
alone, Miy* shouldn’t I four? And I am doing rigfyt — God will take 
care of me.” Ellen earnestly asked Him to do so ; and after that she 
felt pretty easy. “ Now, dear Brownie,” said she, patting his neck, 
“y*u and I have work to do to-day, behave like a goocfTntle Horse as - 
you are.” The Brownie answered with a little chcerhil kind of neighf. 
as much as to say, Never fear me ! They trotted oh nicely. • 

But nothing could help that being a disagreeable ride. Do whkt/ 
she wjmld, Ellen felt k lfrtle afraid when she found herself on a long^ 
piece of road where She had never been alone before. Therei*v$§fl|$ 
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not many houses on thfiway; the few there were looked strange; 
£Tlen ^id not kncAv exactly where she was, or how near the end of her 
journey ; it seemed a long one? She felt rither lon^y f a little slip of 
meeting people, and yet a little unwilling to have the intervals between 
them so vcr£ long. She repeated to herself, “ I :ttn doinjfright— Hod< 
^rill take tare of me,” still thcr^was a nervou j trembling at heart. Some- 
times she would pafher pony’s neck and say, “Trot on, dear Brownie ! 
we’ll foon be there!” by way of cheering iiersclf; for certainly the 
Brqwnie needed no cheering, and was trotting on bravely. Then the 
thought of Mr. Van Brunt, as «hc had seen him lying on the barn- 
floor, made her feel sick and miserable; many tears fell during llW 
ride when she remembered him. “ Heaven will be a good fdacc,"* 
thought little Ellen as She wynt ; “ tTierc will be no sickness, no pain, 
no sorrow ; but Mr. Van Brunt ! — I wonder if he is fit to V° 1° 
^h^n^en?’’ This was anew matter of thought aftd uneasiness, not 
now for the first time in Ellen’s mind ^ and «o the time passed till She 
crossed the^b ridge over the little river, and saw the houses of Thirl- 
wall stretching away in the distance. Then she felt comfortable* 

Long befor^ she had bethought her that she did not know \vherc 
to find Dr. Hibson, and had forgotten to ask Jenny. For one instant 
Ellen drew bridle, bift it was too far to go back, and she recollected 
anybody could tell her where the d*)ctoj; live^l. When she got to 
Thirlwall, however, Ellen found that she did not like to ask anybody ; 
she remembered her old friegd Mrs. Forbes of the Star Inn, and 
resolved she # would go there in the first place. She rode slowly up 
the street, looking carefully till she came to the house. Tlyire 
was no mistaking it ; there was the very same big star o\^r the front 
door that had caught her cycjrom the coach- window, and there was 
the verj^sajne boy, or infm, Sam, lounging on the sicTcwalk? Ellen 
rtined up, and asked him tQ ask Mrs. Forbes if she would be so good 
as to come out to her for one minute. Sufn gave her a long Yankee 
look and disappeared, coining back again directly wjjh {Jic«land- 
lady. 

. “ How d'ye do, Mrs. Forbes ? "said Ellen, holding out hei*hand; 

‘ H don’^otf' Jfllow me? I am Ellen Montgomery— that you itere^o 
,'Jdnd to, and g£ve me bread «yid milk — when I first came here,— Miss 

^Fortune’s ” • * 

M Oh, bless your dear little heart ! ” cried the landlady ; u don't I 
vjenow you ! and ain’t I glad to see you t • l must have a kiss. Bless 
j-yyqu ! 1 couldn't mistake you in Jerusalem, butothe sun was iitmy eyes 
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in that way I was almost blind. But ain’t you grown though ! For^t 
you? I guess I ha’n’t ! \ there’s one 9 ’ your friends wouldn’t' let me 
do that in a hurrf ; if I ha’n’t seen you I've liccred on you. But what 
arc you sitting therein the sun' for ? Come in — come in— and I’ll give 
you something better than bread and milk this time. .Come, jump 
down.” • e 

“Oh, I can’t, Mrs. Forbes,” said Kllen ; “ ‘I’m in a ‘great ^urry. 
Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg, and I want to find the doctor.” 

“Mr. Van Brunt!” cried the landlady. “Broken. his leg! The- 
Jgnd’s sakes ! how did he clo that ? hf too ! ” 

, “ He fell down through the trap-door in the barn ; and I want to 
get Dr. Gibson as soon as I can to come to him. Where does he live, 
Mrs. Forbes?” «. 

14 1 jj*. Gibson ? You won’t catch him to hum, dear ; he’s flying 
round somcwhcrcs. But how come the trap-door to be opciy^flChtP 
how happened Mr. Van Brunt i*ot to see it afore he put his foot in it? 
Dear ! 1 declare I’m real sorry to hear you lej*. How Happened it, 

darliri' i I’m cur’ous to hear.” 

“ 1 don’t know, Mrs. Forbes.” said Ellen ; “but oh, where shall I 
find Dr. Gibson? Do tell me! 'He ought to be there now. Oh, 
help me ! Where shall I go for him ? ” 

“Well, 1 declare,” Maid the landlady, stepping back a pace ; I 
don’t know as I can tell. There ain’t no sort of likelihood that he’s 
to hum at this time o’ day. Sam !vyou lazy feller, you ha’n’t got 
nothing to do but to gape at folks ; lia’ you seen the doctor go by this 
forenoon ? ” 

“ I seen him go down to Mis’ Pcrri man’s,” said Sam. “ Mis’ 
Perrimqn was^ji dyin’, Jim Barstow said.” 

“ How long since ?” said his mistress. 4 e 

But Sam shuffled and shuffled, looked every way but at Ellen or 
Mrs. F orbes, and “ didn’ know.” 

“ Wellj then,” said Mrs. Forbes, turning to Ellen, “ I don’t know 
but you might about as well go down to the post-office ; but if I was 
you, l’cl just get Dr. Marshchalk instead ! He’s a smarter man than 
Df % tftbson any day in the year; and he ain’t quiuTsTTawful high 
neither, and that’s something. r % d get Dr. Marshctfalk ; they say 
there ain’t the like o’ him in the country for settin’ bones ; it’s quite a 
gift— he takes to it natural like.” 

But Ellen said Mr. V«n 9 Brunt wanted Dr. Gibson, and if she coul4 
she mus't find him. 
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“ Well,” said Mrs. Forties, “ everyone has their tancics. v wouldn't 
lef Dr.,G ibson cofne near me with a pair of tongs ; but anyhow, if 
you must have him, your best tvay is to go*right straight down to^hc 
post-offic»and ask for him there ; maybe you’ll catch him.” 

“Thank ybu, ma’am,” said Ellen. “ Where is%hc post-office?’’ • 
^“It’s that* white-faced ho^j»c down the # strcct,” said thcTindlady, 
pointing with her linger where Ellen saw no lack of white-faced 
house?. “ You see that big red store with 4hc man standing out in 
front? — the next white house below, that is Mis’ Perriman’s; just run 
right in ami ask for Dr. Gibson. Good-bye, dear, I’m real sorry you 
can’t come in. That first white house.” 

Glad to get free, Ellen rode smartly down to the post-office. Nobody 
before the door ; there Vas ijothingTor it but to get off here and go 
in; she did not know the people either. “Never mind! wftit for 
■'ftiomjaiinute, dear Brownie, like a good little horse as you are^ 

No fear of the Brownie. He stood as if die did not mean to budge 
again in a dfcntury. At first goingjn Ellen saw nftbody in the post- 
office ; presently, At an opening in a kind of boxed-up placed one 
corner, a faecjookcd out and asked what she wanted. * 

“Is Dr. Gibson here ? ” # • 

“ No,” said the owfier of the face, with a disagreeable kind of smile. 
d‘ Isn’t this Miss Perriman’s house i” # # m 

“You arc in the right box, my dear, and no mistake,” said the 
young man; “but then it ain’^Dr. Gibson’s house, you know.” 

“Can you tell me, sir, where I can find him ? ” 

“ Can’t indeed. The doctor never tells me where he is going, and 
I never ask him. I am sorry I didn’t this morning, for your sake? 1 

The way, a id the look, made the words extremely disagreeable, 
and furthermore Ellen had an uncomfortable feeling that neither was 
new to her. Where had s^c seen the man before ? She puzzled her- 
self to think. Where but in a dream had she seen that bold, ill- 
favoured face, that horrible siflile, that sandy hair,— she kn^v! It 
was Mr. Saunclcrs, the man who had sold her the merino a? St. Clair 
and Fleury’s. She 'knew him ; and she was very sorry to seek that he 
knewHert^/Pff^he desired now was to get out of the house and away; 
but-on turning she saw another man, older and rcspectable-Iobking, 
whose face encouraged her to askTagain if Dr. Gibson was there. He 
was not the man said ; he had been there and gone. 

“ Do you know where I should be likeljjto find him, sir ? ” 

« No, I don’t,” said he. “ Who wants him 
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“ f want to see him, sir.” 

“ For yourself ? ” 

“No, sir; Mr. Van Brunt has broken his leg, and wants l 3 r. Gib- 
sofl to come direbtly and set it^” 

“Mr. Vay 11 runt J' 1 ’ said he. “Farmer Van Ilrunt that lives down 
' towards the Cat’s Hack? I’m very sorry ! How did it happen ?” 

Ellen told as shortly as •possible, and'again begged to. know where 
she might look for Dr. Gibson. 1 

“ Well,” said he, “ the best plan I can think of will be for you- — 
llow did you come here?” 

“ I came on horseback, sir.” 

^.‘“Ah, well, the best plan will be for you to ride up to his house; 
maybe he’ll have left word there^ and anyhow you can leave word for 
him to come down as soon as he gets *101110. Do you know where 
the elector lives ? ” t 

“ No, sir.” 

h Comc here,” said hc^pulling her to the door. “Yo? can’t see it 
from here ; but you must ride up street till have passed two 
churches, one on the right hand first, and then a good piece beyond 
you'll come to another red-brick one on the left hand ; ' and Dr. Gib- 
son lives in the next block but one after* that, on Hie other side. Any- 
body will tell you the house. Is that your horse?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m vcr>*>mudi obliged to you.” 

“ Well, I will say ! if you ha’n’t the prettiest fit out in ThirlwalL 
Shall I help you? will you have a eWer?” 

“ No, I thank you, sir ; I'll bring him up to this step ; ft will do just 
as wel 1 . I am very much obliged to you, sir.” 

He did not seem to hear her thanks ; he was all eyes; and with hi* 
clerk stopd looking after her till she was fc out pf sight. 

Poor Ellen found it a long way up to the doctor’s. The pcftt-officel 
was near the lower end of the town, and tHc doctor’s house was near 
flic upper ; she passed one church and then the other ; but there was 
a long' distance between, or what she thought so . 1 Happily the 
Ilrownie did not seem tired at all ; his little mistress was tired and 
disheartened too. And there all this time was poor M^yanJrunt 
lying prtthout a doctor ! She could not bear to think of^it. 

She jumped down when she came to the block she bad been told 
of, and easily found the house where Dr. Gibson lived. She knocked 
at the door. A grey-haired woman with a very dead-and-alive face ,pre 4 
sented herself. Ellen asltcif for the doctor 
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“ He ain’t to hum.” • 

• 41 When will h(fcbe at home ? ” 

44 Couldn’t say.” • 

44 Before dinner ? ” 

The woman shook her head. “Guess not dilute in tljp day.”" 

“ Where is he gone ? ” # • 

“ He is g<jne to Babcock — £one to ‘jittcdll a consummation,’ I guvi>:>, 
he told me — Babcock is a considerable lon^ way.” 

Ellen thought a minute. 

ft Can you 11*11 me where Dr. # Marshchalk lives?” 

“ I gucSs you’d better wait till I)r. Gibson comes back, ha’n't yo\^2* 
said the woman, coaxingly ; “ he’ll be along by and-by. y youttl 
leave me your name VU give it to flim.” 

44 I cannot wait,” said EllSn, 44 I am in a dreadful hurry. Will you 
bQ^so good as to tell me where Dr. Marshchalk lircs ? ” ** 

*MVell --if so be you're in such a taking you can't wait— you kgow 
where Mrs^Forbes lives?” " • 

“ At the inn ? — th<?Star — yes.” * ^ 

44 He livos a few doors this side o’ hern ; you’ll know it fchc first 
minute you set your eyes on it -i^’s painted a bright yaller.” 

Ellen thanked hc»— once more mounted, and rode down the street. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Wherein the black prince arrives opportunely. % 

0 0 

The yellow door, as the old woman had said, was not to be mistaken. 
Again Ellen dismount^! aiftl knocked ; then she he#rd a alow step 
cominjf along the entry, and the pleasant kind face of Miss Janet 
appeared at the open dtfor. It was a jeal refreshment, and Ellen 
wanted one. • 

44 Why, it’s®dear little — ain’t it— her that lives dowfl to%lfss For- 
tune Emerson's ?— yes, it is ; come in, dear; I’m very glad tc^scc you. 
How«MJLMK>ur house ? ” * 

44 Is the doctor at home, ma’am ?” 

44 No, dear, #he ain’t to*homfr just this minute, but he’ll be in 
directly. Come in,— is that your horse ?— just kitch him to the post 
thereto he won’t run away, and come right in. Who did you come 
ralong with?” 
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“Nobody, ma’am; I came alone,” said fcllen, while she obeyed 
Miss Janet’s directions. p v 

“Alone ! on' that ’ere little skittish crecter? — he’s as handsome as 
* a picture too— why, do tell if yju warn’t afraid ? it a’most scares me 
\o think of ft.” 1 

“ I was a little afraid,” sjjkI Ellen, as sfle followed Miss Jaect alonjf* 
the entry, — “ l)ut I couldn’t help that. You thirk {he doctor will soon 
be in, ma’am?” * 

“Yes, dear, sure of it, : ’ said Miss Janet, kissing Ellen, and taking 
off her bonnet ; “ he won’t be five minutes, for it’s a’most dinner-time. 
What’s the matter, dear ? is Miss Fortune sick again ?” 

No? ma’am,” said Ellen, sadly, “ Mr. Van Brunt has fallen through 
the trap-door in the barn and broken hisjeg.” 1 

“Oil !” cried the old lady, with a face of real horror, “you don’t 
tell me! Fell thrdugh the trap-door! and he ain’t a light weight * 
neither. Oh, that is a lamentable event! And how is the poor old 
mother, dear?” * t % * 

“Shar is very much troubled, ma’am,” said Ellen, crying at the re- 
membrance ; “and he has been lying ever since early Jtlfis morning 
without anybody to set it ; 1 have been going round and round for a 
jloctor this ever so long.” 41 

“ Why, warn’t there nobody to*:ome but you, you poor lamb?” said 
Miss Janet. 

“ No, ma’am ; nobody quick enougji ; and I had the Brownie, 
there, and so I came.” c 

“JVell, cheer up, dear ! the doctor will be hero now, and we’ll send 
him right off ; lie won’t be long about his dinner, I’ll engage. Come 
and set pi thi^ big cheer— do x— it’ll resf you; I sec you’re a’most 
tired out, and it ain’t a wonder. There, dorft that feel bettor? now 
I’ll give you a little sup of dinner, for you won’t want to swallow it at 
the rate Leander will his’n. * Dear ! d$ar ! to think of poor Mr. Van 
Brunt. * lie’s t likely man, too; I’m very sorry for hin\and his poor 
mother. A kind body she U as ever the sun shined upon.” 

“And‘so is he,” said Ellen. . 

“W^fl, so I dare say,” said Miss Janet, “but I don’t knewstTmuch 
about him ; howsoever, he’s got everybody’s good word as far as I 
know ; he’s a likely man.” 

The little room in which Miss Janet had brought Ellen was very 
plainly furnished indeed, •bift as neat as hands could make it. The „ 
carpet waS as crumbles^ and lintle9s as if meals were never^ taken 
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there nor work seg n ; and yet a little table ready set for dinner forbade 
the oife conclusion, and a hygc basket jf naperies in one corner 
showed that Miss Janet’s industry did not spend it^lf^in housework 
alone. Before the fire stood a pretty* good-size*! kettle, and a ^ry * 
H^ppetisin^ smell came from to Ellen’s nose. In spile of sprrovv and* 
anxiety lier fide had made h€r hungry. I# was not without pleasure 
that ahe saw her kincf hostess arm herself with a deep plate and tin 
dipper, and carefully taking off the pot-cover so that no drops might 
fall on the hejfrth, proceed to ladle out a gooclly supply of what Ellen 
knew was* that excellent country dish called pot-pie. The pieces of 
crust were white and light like new bread, the very tit-bits of Tnp 
meat she culled out for Ellen ; and the soup-gravy poured over all 
would have met even Miss fortune's wishes, from its just decree of 
richness and exact seasoning. Smoking hot il # was placed before 
Ellen on a little stand by her easy chair, with some nice bread and 
butter; an<^ presently Miss Janet pdtired her out a.cup of tea ; “ for,” 
she said, “ Lcandcr fiever could t.fkc his dinner without it.”EIlen’s 
appetite negded no silver fork. Tea and pot-pic were neve^better 
liked ; yet Mfts Janet’s enjoyment was perhaps greater still. She sat 
talking and looking* at her •little visitor with secret but immense 
satisfaction. m 

“ Have you heard what fine doings Wrc? agofhg to have here by-and- 
by?” said she. “The doctor’s tired of me ; he’s going to get a new 
housekeeper ; he’s going to g€t married some of these days.” 

“ Is he ! ”^said Ellen. “ Not to Jenny ?” 

“Yes, indeed, he is — to Jenny — Jenny Hitchcock ; # and a nice little 
wife she’ll make him. You’re a great friend of Jenny, 1 £now.” 

“ How soon ? ” said l^len.* 

‘ OHJ not just yet — by-and-by — after we get a little smarted up, I 
guess ; before a great white. Don’t you think he’ll be a happy man ? ” 
Ellen coul 1 not help wondaring, as th*e doctor just then came in, 
and she loo’«cd up at his unfortunate three- cornc reck faoe, Whether 
Jenny would be a ■happy woman. But as people often do, she only 
judged frnr^'* outside; Jenny* had not made such a bacl choice 

after all. # « * 

The doctor *aid he would go directly to Mr. Van Brunt after he had 
been over to Mrs. Sibnorth’s ; it wouldn't be a minute. Ellen meant 
to' ride back in his company ; and having finished her dinner waited 
now only for him. But the one minute Raised — two minutes— ten- 
twenty— she waited impatiently, but he cam# not. 
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“ i’ll tell you how it must be,” said his sister, “ he’s gone off without 
his dinner, calculating to get it at Misb Hitchcock’s — he’d be glad%f 
the chant c. That’s how * ; t is, dear ; and you’ll have to ride home 
alohc ; I’m real «fcrry. S’pose^vou stop till evening, and 1 ’IV make the 
doVFor go along witj* you. But, oh clear ! maybe he wouldn’t be able 
*to neither; Vc’s got to go up to that tiresome Mrs. Robfn’j,; it’s tq§N3 
bad. Well, take good caiC of y^ouisclf, ciarlingj oouldn’tfyou stop til£* 
it’s cooler ! -well, come and see me as soon as you can agaiti, but 
don’t come without someone else along ! (iood-bye ! I wish I ct^ild 
keep you.” e 

She went to the door to see her mount, and smiled and nodded her 

4 . . . . , 

Ellen w r as greatly refreshed wirii her rest and her dinner; it grieved 
her thpt the Brownie had not fared as well. Ellen’s heart felt easier, 
now that her busmpss was done ; and when she had left the Jpwn 
behind her and was agaip in the fields, she w r as less timid than she 
ha<T been before ; she was goingf towards home ; that m* kes a great 
difference; and every step was bringing her nearer. “I am glad I 
came Sfter all,” she thought; “but I hope I shall ncveifrliavc to do 
such a thing again. But I am glad § I came.” 

She had no more than crossed the little biidgf, however, when she 
«caw what brought hci heart into her mouth. It w'as Mr. Saundev, 
lolling under a tree. What "coulA he have come there for at that time 
of day ? A vague feeling ciosscd her mind that if she could only get 
past him she should pass a danger; slle thought to ride by without 
seeming to sec him, and quietly gave the Brownie a pat to make him 
go faster. IJut (is she drew near Mr. Saunders rose up, came to the 
middle of the road, and taking hold of her bridle, checked her pony’s 
pace so that hc 4 could w'alk alongside ; to* Ellen's unspeakable dismay. 

“What’s kept you so long?” said he; “I’ve been looking out for 
you this great while. Had hard woik to find the doctor? ” 

“ Won’t you please to let go of nfy horse,” said Ellen, her heart 
bcatinjf v£ry fAst; “I am in a great hurry to get home*; please don’t 
keep me.” * 

“()h,l want to see you a little,” ^aid Mr. Saunders T^wlBn’t in 
such, a* hurry to get aw'ay from me as that comes to, are you ? ” 

Ellen w r as silent. • f * 

“It’s quite a long time since I saw you last,” said he ; “hov^have 
the merinocs worn ? ” 
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Ellen could not bear tp’look at his face, and did not see the c*prcs- 
s»n which went \jith these words, yet she felt it. 

“Tlfcyhave worn very well,” said she, “but I want to get home 
very much— please let me go.” • • • 

* “Not yet*- not yet,” said he -“oh, fio, not ycj. I want to tattrto 
fc&ou ; why, what arc yoii in sjich a devil of a hurty for? *1 came out* 
*on purpcSe ; # do you think I am going to h%vc all my long waiting for 
Uoth'ag?” * • 

Ellen did not know what to say ; her heaft sprang with a nameless 
paSg to the thought, if she ever got free frofli this ! Meanwhile, she 
was hot face. 

“ Whose horse is that you’re on ? ” 

“ Mine,” said Ellen. m 

“ Your’n ! that’s a likely story. I guess he ain’t your’n, and so you 
won’t mind if 1 touch him up a little ; I want to sec how well you can 
sit on a horse.” * 

Passing Jjis arm through the bridle as*hc sai<l these words, “Mr. 
Saunders led the p®ny down to die side of the road where grew a 
clump of tygh bushes ; and with some trouble cut off a stout 
sapling. Elfen looked in every direction while he was doing this, 
despairing, as she looked, ottiid Trom any quarter of the broad, quiet, 
qpen country. Oh, for wings ! Hut she could not leavqthc Hrownjf 
if she had them. • • • • 

Returning to the middle of the road, Mr. Saunders amused himself 
as they walked along with stripping off all the leaves and little twigs 
from his sailing, leaving it when done a very good imitation of an ox- 
whip in size and length, with a fine lash-like point. Ellen washed 
him in an ecstasy of apprehension, afraid alike t<f sptak or to be 
silent. ( 

“ Tlfere ! what do you think of that i " said he, giving it two or 
three switches in the air^o try its suppleness and toughness; “don’t ' 
that look like a whip ? Now ivc’ll see hdw he’ll go ! ” 

“Please d«n’t do anything with it,” said Ellen, earn§stly* fcl never 
touch hiii^ with a whip— he doesn’t need it— he isn’t used to it ; pray, 
praypdfcn**^” • * 

“ Oh, we*4 just tickle him a little with it,” said Mr. Saunddfl^caolly ; 

« I want to s<$ how well yWll sit him : just make him caper a little 
bit” 

He accordingly applied the switch lightly to the Brownie’s heels, 
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enough to anfioy without hurting him. The Rrownic showeel signs 
of uneasiness, quitted his quiet pace, and %ook to little starts a^d 
springs and whiskey motions, most unpleasing to tlfe rider. « 

“ Oh, do not ! ” cried 'Ellen, almost beside herself, “ he’s very 
spirited, and I don’t know wha/ lie will do if you trouble hiifi.” 
r ‘‘'Von let *uc takcccare of that,” said Mr. Saunders ; “ if he troubles 
me I’ll give it to him ! If he rears uft only you catch hoftd of hfS 
mane and hold on tight, and you won’t fall off ;°I want to sej him 
rear.” 

“ Rut you’ll give him bad tricks ! ” said Ellen. “ Oh lf Dray, don’t*do 
so ! It’s very bad for him to be teased. I am afraid he v’ill kick if 
yqp do so, and he’d be ruined if he got .1 habit of kicking. Oh, 
fi/fase let us go !” said she, with the most acute accent of entreaty — 
“ I want to be home.” a ‘ 

“You keep quiet,” said Mr. Saunders, coolly ; “if lie kicks, I’ll give 
him such a lathering as he never had yet ; lie won’t do it but once. I 
ain>. agoing to hurt him, but I am agoing to make him rear ; no, I 
won’t — I’ll make him leap over a rail, the first b^r-placc \ r *e come to ; 
that’ll be prettier.” 

“ Oh, you mustn't do that,” said Ellen ; “ I have not leaded to leap 
yet ; I couldn’t keep on ; you mustn’t do, that, if you please.” 

“ You just hold fast, and hold your tongue. Catch hold of his cars, 
find you’ll stick on fast enough ; if you can’t, you may get down, for 1 
am going to make him take the leap whether you will or no.” Ellen 
feared still more to get off and leave the Brownie to her tormentor’s 
mercy than to stay where she was and take her chance. ghe tried in 
vain, as well as she could, to soothe her horse ; the touches of the 
whiff coming, now in one place and now in another, and some of them 
pretty sharp, he began to grow very frisky indeed ; and she began to 
be very irtiich frightened for fear she should Suddenly be jerked off. 
With a good deal of presence of mind, though wrought up to a terrible 
pitch of excitement and fear, Ellen gave her best attention to keeping 
her scatjis the Brownie sprang and started and jumped to one side 
and the otffer ; c \lr. Saunders* holding the bridle as loose as possible 
so as to give him plenty of room. For some little tiniejfe a mu sed 
himself with this game, the horse growing more and more irritated. 
At lcnjjlh a smart stroke of the whip upotn his haunch8s made the 
Brownie spring in a way that brought Ellen’s heart into her mouth, 
and almost threw her off. • 

“ Oh, don’t ! ” cried Ellep, Juirsting into tears for the first time ; she 
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had lfrith great effort commanded them back until now. “Poor 
Brownie ! How can yoti ! Oh, please let us go !- please, let us* go ! ” 
Fo^one minute she dropped her face in her hands. 

“ Be quiet ! ” said Mr. Saunters. “Herd’s a bar-plajc —now for the 
leap ! ” • 9 9 • 

Ellen wi])ed away her tears, forced back thft^e that ^’crc colfflfig, 1 
‘ %nd began* the most earndfct remonstrance and pleading* with Mr. 
Saunders tlfat she 1cn$w how to makg. 1 Pc paid her no sort of atten- 
tion.* He led the Brownie to the side of # thc road, let down all the 
bars but the lower two, let go the bridle, ^nd stood a little off pre- 
pared with his whip to force tfee horse to take the spring. 

“I tell you, 1 shall fall,” said Ellen, reining him back. “ How^an 
you be so cruel ! I want to go home ! ” s ^ 

“Well, you ain’t agding ljomc ydl. (let off, if you arc afraid,” said 
Mr. Saunders. , 

But though trembling in every nerve from hcadjto foot, Ellcp fancied 
the Brownie was safer so long as he had Jicr on his back ; she \\;puld 
not leave Win. Sh<j pleaded her best, which Mr.* Saunders heard as 
if it was amusing, and without making any answer kept ^he horse 
capering ift front of the bars, pretending every minute he was going to 
whip him up to take the le^p. .Ilis object, however, was merely to 
gratify the smallest^ - minds by teasing a child he had a spite against ; 
he had no intention to risk brcalqng her bones by a* fall from her 
horse ; so in time he had enough of the bar- place ; took the bridle 
again and walked on. Ellen drew breath a little more freely. 

“ Did yqp hear how I handled your old gentleman after that lime ? *» 
said Mr. Saunders. 

Ellen made no answer. # . •“ 

“No one ever affronts me that don’t hear news of it afterwards, and 
so hejound to his cost* I paid him off, to my heart* content. I gave 
the old fellow a lesson behave in future. I forgive him nowen-i 
tirely. Bv the way, I’ve a little account to settle with you. Didn’t 
you ask Mr. Perriman this mhrning if Dr. Gibson was in thejiouse?” 

“ 1 don’t Snow who it was,” said EIIcjl 
“ Wel ly hadn’t I told you just before he warn’t there ? ” 

Effcrf was^silent. * 

“ What dfd you do that^for, eh ? Didn’t you believe me ? ”• 

Still she dlH not speak. 

“J say!” said Mr. Saunders, touching the Brownie as bespoke, 
“ did you think I told you a lie about ? ” 
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“ I didn’t know but he might be there,” Ellep forced herself to say. 
“Then you didn’t believe me?” said he, always^ with that same 
smile upon his face ; Ellen knew that. t * 

“ {low, that tvann’t handsome of you ; and I’m agoing to punish you 
c for^tr .somehow or ’nothcr ; but It ain’t pretty to quarrel with fadies, so 



her down to the side of thd fence. 

“Get off, and you’ll see,” said he laughing. “Get off, and yoifll 
see.” * • 

‘^Vhat do you want to do ? ” repeated Ellen, though scarce able to 
spr.ik the words. 0 

“ I’m just going to tickle Brownie a lktle, to teach you to believe 
honest folks when they speak the truth. Get off ! ” 

“No, J. won’t, ! ” saia Ellen, throwing both arms round the neck of 
her pony. “Poor Brownie r i Yov shan’t do it. He hasn’t done you 
any harm, nor I cither. You arc a bad man ! *’ 

“Get-off !” repeated Mr. Saunders. 

“ I will not ! ” said Ellen, still clinging fast. 

“Very well,” said he, coolly, “ theVi I c will tak^ you off; it don’t 
npke much difference. We’ll go along a little farther till I find a 
nice stone fer you to sif down Upon. If you had got off then I 
wouldn’t ha’ ddne much to him, but I’ll give it to him now! If he 
hasn’t been used to a whip he’ll know prerty well what it means by the 
time 1 have done with him ; and then you may go home c as fast as 
you <&n.” 

It is very like]/ Mr. Saunders would have been as good, or as bad, 
as his woqjL His behaviour to Ellen in the store at New York, and 
the measures taicen by the old gentleman wfio had befrienddR her, 
had been the cause of his dismissal from thef employ of Messrs. St 
Clair and Flcury. Two or three other attempts to get into business 
had come t? nothing, and he had Seen obliged to return io his native 
town. Ever since, Ellen and the old man had lived in his^memory 
as objects *of the deepest spite 1 the one for interfering, eke other for 

having tygfti the innocent cause ; and he no sooner saig her in the 
post-office than lie promised himself revenge, such revgnge as only 
the meanest and most cowardly spirit could have taken pleasure in. 
His best way of distressing Ellen, he found, was through her hft-ser 
He* had almost satisfied hilnSelf ; but very naturally his feelings of* 
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spite had grown stronger and blunter with indulgence, and he meant 
tctwind up with such a treatment of her pony, real or seeming, as he 
kn£w Vould give great pain to the pony’# mistres^. #Hc was pre- 
vented. % 9 

As they went slowly along, Ellen still claspingfthe Brownie’s neck, « 
►and resolved to cling to him to the last, Mr. Saunders malting him 
c3j>er in £ w^y very«uncomfortable to |jer, <?nc was too busy and the 
other loo deafened by fear to notice the sound of fast approaching 
hoofs behind them. It happened that John Humphreys had passed 
the night at Vdhtnor ; and havipg an errand to do for a friend at 
Thirlwall, had taken that road, which led him but a few miles outof 
his way, and was now at full speed on his way home. He had*nevor 
made the Brownie’s acquaintance, aifd did not recognise Ellen as he 
came up; but in passing then? some strange notion crossing his mind, 
he wheeled his horse round directly in front of the astonished pair. 

Ellen quitted her pony’s neck, and stretching out both arms to- 
wards him, exclaimed, and almost "shrieked, “Oh, John! John! 
send him away ! makS him let me gb ! ” ^ 

“What arg you about, sir,” said the new-comer sternly. 

“ It’s none oT your business ! ” apswcrcd Mr. Saunders, in whom 
rage for the time overcame cowardice. 

“Take your hand off the bridle,” wijh a slight touch of t^c riding- 
whip upon the hand in question. # # • 

“ Not for you, brother,” said Mr. Saunders, sneeringly. “ I’ll walk 
with any lady I’ve a mind to. •Look out for yourself ! ” 

“We will dispense with your further attendance," said John, coolly. 
“ Do you hear me ? Do as I order you !” • • 

. The speaker did not put himself in a passion, and Mr. Saunders, 
accustomed for his own py.rt td make bflister serve instead of ptowess, 
despised% command so calmly given. Ellen, who knew the voice, 
and, still better, could read 9 the eye, drew conclusions very different. 


>r She was almost breathless with terror^ Saunders was enrage^ and 
l mortified at an interference that promise^ to baffle liiffi ; he was a 
r^tout younff man, aifd judged himself the stronger of the two, and 
^$ook notifiabosides that the strangefr had nothing in lrs han^tbu^a 


flight riding-w^ip. He answered very insolently and with an dhth ; 
/and John saw jthat he wal taking the bridle in his left hand 
find shifting his sapling whip so as to bring the club end of it upper- 
The next instant he aimed a furious blow at his adversary’s 
j^EOfse. The quick eye and hand of the ri<& * disappointed t£at with 
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a sudden swerve. In another moment, and billon hardly saw how, it 
was so quick, John had dismounted, taken Mr. Saunders by tfte 
colhar, and hulled him qurlc over into 4 the gully at the side of the 
• rnuhi where he lay at full length without stirring. “Ride of, Ellen !” 
"Said her deliverer. 1 

She obeyed. 1 fc stayed moment to say to his fallen adversary a fyy 1 
words of pointed warning as to ever repeating his offence ; then re- 
mounted and spurred forward to join Ellen. All her power of keeping 
up was gone, now that the necessity was over. Her head was once rqpre 
bowed on her pony's neck, her whole frame shaking with convulsive 
srfos ; she could scarce with great effort keep from crying out aloud. 
**“ Khic ! ” said her adopted brother, in a voice that could hardly be 
known for the one that had last spoken. She had no words, but as 
he gently took one of her hands, the convulsive squeeze it gave him 
showed the state of nervous excitement she was in. It was very long 
before his utmost efforts could soothe her, or she could command her- 
self enough to tell him her story. When at last told, it was with 
many tears. 

“ Oh, how could he ! how could he !” said poor Ellen, ; f “ how could * 
lie do so — it was very hard ! ’’ 

, An involuntary touch of the spurs made John's horse start. 

“ Hut what took you to Thirl v. all alone ? 5 ’ said he; “you have not 
told me that yet.” 

Ellen went back to Timothy’s invasion of the cabbages, and gave 
him the whole history of the morning. c 

“,l thought when 1 was going for the doctor at first,’ 5 said she, “and 
then afterwardS when 1 had found him, what a good thing it was that* 
Timothy broke down the gardpn fence and got in this morning; for if 
it had not been for that I should not have gone to M r. Vai^Brunt’s ; 
and then again after that I thought, if he only hadn’t ! ” 

“ Little things often draw after them long trains of circumstances,” 
said Johg, “^nd that shows the - folly of those people who think -that 
God does not stoop to concern Himself about trifles ; life, and much 
more tflan life, may hang upon th$ turn of a hand. But; El|pn, you 
no more alone. Promise me that you will not.” ^ 

(t I will not to Thirhvall, certainly,” sjjid Ellen, “lrtit mayn’t I to 
Alice’s ? how can 1 help it ? ” * 

“ Well— to Alice’s — that is a safe part of the country ; but ^should 
like to know a little morerfeyour horse before trusting you even there.* 

“ Of tRe Brownie ? ” said Ellen ; “ oh, he is as good as he can bo _ . 
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vou need not be afraief of him ; he has no trick at all: there never 
was ^ich a good^ittlc horse.”, 

John smiled. “ I low do you like mine f” said h<S * # 

“Is that your new one? Oh, wh.ft a beatify! - oh jne, wlfaF a . 
beauty! f didn't look at him before. Oh, 1 lflce him ipueh ! he's 
feandsoiyer than the Browing; do you likqphiin?” 

“ Very wPll ! thfs it the first trial f have made of him. I was at 
Mr. Varshman’s last night, and they detaTned me this morning or 1 
should have lfccn much earlier. I am very \tcll satisfied with him, so 
far.” # • 

“And if you had not been detained ! ” said Ellen. m 

“Yes, Ellic, I should not have jetted at my late breakfast, and 
having to try Mr. Mars)) niait’s favourite marc, if I had knowi^ what 
good purpose the delay was to serve. 1 wish I could have been here 
half an hour sooner, though.” 

“Is his name the Black Prince?^ saief Ellen,. returning to the 
horse. 

“ Yes, I believe so ; but you shall change it, Kllio, if you ran find 
one you lik£ better.” x 

“Oh, I cannot ; I hkc that vcry*much. How beautiful he is. Is lie 
good ? ” 

*‘I hope so,” said John, smiling; 11 if he istnot I sljalT be at the 
pains to make him so. We arc hardly acquainted yet.” 

Ellen looked doubtfully at # the black horse and his rider, and pat- 
ting the Brownie's neck, observed with great satisfaction that he \vm 
very good. 

John had been riding very slowly on Ellen’s account ; they now 
mended their pace. He saw,4iowever,«that she still loyked miserable, 
and exerted himself to thrn her thoughts from everything disagree- 
able. Much to her amusement he rode round her two or three times, 
to view her horse and show her # his own ; commended the Brownie ; 
praised her brylal hand ; corrected several things aboift hcP iTding ; 
and by degrees engaged her in a very animated conversation^ Ellen 
roused <up f thg colour came back to her cheeks ; and when they 
jpacnecfltbine and rode round to the glass door she lookea afmfist 
like herself. # • , 

She sprang oft as usual without waiting for any help. John scarce 
saw that she had done so, when Alice s cry of joy brought him to the # 
door, .and from that together they wcnt*iftto their father’s study. 
Ellen was left alone on the lawn. Somethin! was the matter ; for 
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she stood with swimming eyes and a trembling lip, rubbing her 
stirrup which really needed no polishing, 1 1 and forgetting the c tirefi 
horsfes, which Vould bavd had her sympathy at any other time. 
4 WfiSt was the matter^? Only— i that Mr. John had forgotten the kiss 
ie always 4 gavc her bn going or coming. Ellen was jealbus of it as 
a pledge of sistership ; antf though she ^ried as hard as she £Ould t£ 
get her face in order, so that she might go in and' meet them, some- 
how it seemed to take rt great while. She was still busy with her 
stirrup when she suddenly felt two hands on her shoulders, and lqok 
in^ up received the very kiss the want* of which she had* been lament- 
ing. But John saw the tears in her eyes, and asked her, she thought 
with somewhat of a comical look, what the matter was ? Ellen was 

i 

ashamed to tell, but he had her there by the 'shoulders, and besides, 
whatever that eye demanded she never knew how to keep back, so 
with soifte difficulty she told him. 

You arc a foolish child, El^c,” said he, gently, and kissing her 
again. “ Run in out of the sun wlyile I see to tl^p horses* 

Ellen ran in, and told her long story to Alice ; and then feeling very 
weary and weak she sat on the sofa and lay resting injier arms in a 
sftatc of the most entire and unruffled happiness. Alice, however, after 
si while transferred her to bed, thinking with gobd reason that a long 
sleep woulfc be the best, thing for her. * 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

HALCYON DAYS. 

• • • 

When Ellen came out of Alices room agagi it was late in the after- 
noon. The sun was so low that the shadow of the house ha# crossed 
the narrow lawn and mounted up near to the top of the trees ; but oa 
them kc^vas^t ill shining brightly, aftd on the broad landscape be- 
yond, which lay open to victor through the gap in the tr&es. The glass 
door whs open ; the sweet summer air and the sdund of ^|rds and in* 
sefctsjttd fluttering leaves floated* into the room, making thfestiHfc^s*; 
musical. On the threshold pussy sat crouched, wjgh his fore-fefef 
doubled under fiis breast, watchingf with intense gravity the operatipa| 
of Margery, who was setting the table on the lawn iust before hisegfe**j 
* Alice was paring peaches* * ^ 

“ Ho# nice those pgacheslook ; they are as good as strawberdb^ 
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don’t you think so? hotter, I don’t know which is the best : but Mr. 
fohn likes these test, donit he? Now you’ve done ; shall I Set them 
on tht table? and here’s a pitcher of splendid cream, ^Uice.” 

“You # had better not tell John so, or he will "make you define 
splendid?. # * 

John^who had gone to §ee how Mr. Van ifrunt was getting on, 
and also to^explain Ellen’s Absence to Afint Fortune, came back in 
gooefr time, and brought word that Sir. V^n Brunt was doing very 
well, so far as could be known ; also, that Miss Fortune consented to 
Ellen’s remaining where she wjs. He wisely did not say, however, 
that her Consent had been slow to gain till he had hinted at his Tidi- 
ness to provide a substitute for Ellen’s services ; on which h^ss £pr- 
tune had instantly declared that she did not want her and she might 
stay as long as she pleased. "This was all that was needed to ccpnpletc 
Ellen’s felicity. • # 

‘‘Wasn’t your poor horse too tired to gc* out again this ahernpon, 
Mr. John? ” 4 " 

“ I did not ride hifh, Ellie ; I toftk yours.” « 

“The Brownie ! did you ? I’m very glad ! How did you like him ? 
But perhaps %e was tired a little, ^nd you couldn’t tell so well \o-day.” 

“ He was not tired with any work you had given him, Ellic ; per- 
lytps he may be a little now.” # 

“ Why ? ” said Ellen, somewhat alarmed. 

“ I have been trying him ; and instead of going along the road we 
have been taking some of the fences in our way. As I intend practis- 
ing you at tfte bar, I wished to make sure in the first place that he 
knew his lesson.” 

“Well, how did he do?” 

“ Perfectly well ; I beljeve lie is a good little fellow. I Wanted to 
satisfy Ayself if he was fit to be trusted with you, and I rather think « 
Mr. Marshman has taken care of that.” . 

The whole wall of trees was *ln shadow when the little family sat 
down to tabled but there was still the sur^it picture belffnd ; # and there 
wasanothgr kind oT sunshine in every /ace at the table. •Quietly 
liappy 4fce whftle four, or at leasl the whole three, were ^Jirs^ in 
being together, after that,* in all things besides. Never was"tea so 
refreshing, or bread and butter %o sweet, or the song of birds so 
ddiglgsome. 

When tea was over, and Margery had withdrawn the things and 
- token away the table, they still lingered in they; places. 
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It was far too pleasant to go in. Mr. Humphreys moved his 
chair to» the side of the house, and throwing a handkerchief ove* 
his head to defend him from the mosquitoes, a few of which fc werc 
buzzihg about, fie fcither listened, meditated, or slept ; most probably 
‘ontTSrthe tvijp latter ; ifor the conversation was not very loud nor very 
lively; it was happiness enough merely tq breath so near euch other 
“Sometimes, John,” said? Alice, after long pause, “ i am afraia 
I have one tie too strong to this world. I cannot bear, as I o«ght, 
to have you away from me.” 

Her brother’s lips were instantly pressed to her forehcAd. 

“J may say to you, Alice, as Colonel Gardener said to his*wife, ‘we 
have an ( cternily to spend together ! ’ ” 

“ I wonder,” said Alice, after a pause, “ how. those can bear to love 
and be.loved, whose affection can see nothing but a blank beyond the 
grave.” , 

“^Few people, I believe,” said her brother, “would come exactly 
under that description ; most flatter themselves with a vajpie hope of 
reunion after death.” ' f 

“ Hut that is a miserable hope very different from ours.” 

“ Very different indeed ! and miserable, for it can only 'deceive ; but 
o&is is sure. ‘Them that sleep in Jesus Vill God* bring with him/ M 
o“ Precious l” said Alice. “How exactly fitted to every want anj} 
mood of thc^nind arc tlit swCet iJible words.” 

“Well !”said Mr. Humphreys, rousing himself, “I am going in ! 
These mosquitoes have half eaten me up Arc you going to sit there 
.'ill night ? ” * 

are t]iin1fing of it, papa,” said Alice, cheerfully 
He went in, and was heard calling Margery for a light. 

They lmd better lights on theMawn. The ^tars began to peep out 
. through the soft blue, and as the blue grew deeper they cfme out 
more and brighter, till all heaven was hung with lamps. But that was 
not all. In the eastern horizon, jpst above the low hills that bordered 
thefarlidfe of r chc plain, a-^hite light, spreading and*growing and 
brightening, promised the moon, and promised that she would rise 
v*ery splendid ; and even before she fcame began to thro*r afaiat lustre 
oven the landscape. All eyes were fastened, and exclamations burst, 
as the first silver edge showed itself, an& the moon ^rapidly rising 
looked on them with her whole broad bright face ; lighting up not 
qply their faces and figures but the wide country view that was spread 
out bclow^ and touching m<fst beautifully the trees in the edge of the 
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gap, and faintly the lawg ; while the wall of wood stood in dccpCr and 
blacker shadow tljan ever. # • 

“ Ism’t that beautiful ! ” saicUElIen. 

“Come round here, Ellie,” said John. * Alice may Rave you a R the 
rest of tfle year, but when I am at home you belong townie. ^Yrflit 
was your little head busied upon a while ago?” 

•“Whfti?” said IJIlen. 

“ When I*askcd yoif J 

“Oh, I kftow,— I remember. I was thinking ” 

“Well? — 

“ I was* thinking do you wafit me to tell you ?” 

“ Unless you would rather not.” 

“ I was thinking abopl Jesus Christ,” said Ellen in a low lone. 

“What about Him, dear* Ellie?” said her brother, drawing her 
closer to his side. . 

“Different things, — I was thinking of what fie said alrtuil little 
children — and about what He said, you know, -* Ii^my Father’s house 
are many liftmsionst; and 1 was •thinking that mamma was there ; 
and I thought- that we all ” 

Ellen could get no farther. * 

“‘He that believgth in IH111 Shall not be ashamed/ ” said Jobfl) 
softly. This is the promise that He hath promised us»cvcn eternal 
lllc ; and who shall separate us froitf thedovofof Christ ? * N ol death, 
nor things present, nor things to come, ilut he that fiatli this hope 
in him purifieth himself cve^i as he is pure ’ ; let ufi remember that 
too.” • 

For a little while each was busy with his own mcdilations^aJ'hc 
moon meanwhile, rising higher and higher, pourcd # a flood of light 
through the gap in the woods before them, and stealing apiong the 
trees hare and there lit ftp a spot of ground under their deep shadow. 
The distant picture lay ifi mazy brightness. All was still, but the 
ceaseless chirrup of insects aiyl gentle flapping of leaves ; the sum- 
mer air just touched their cheeks \flth the lightest btpath*>fra kiss, 
sweet from distant* hay-fields, and nearer pines and hemlocks, and 
other of iktuge’s numberless perfume-boxes. The hay-hafvest had 
been remarkably late this year. * # , • 

“What is tne reason the tnoonjooks so much larger when shc*first 
gets up than slic docs afterwards?” Ellen asked presently. 

“Whom are you asking ? ” 

“ You.” 
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“ And who is you ? Here arc two people in the moonlight.” 

“ Mr.* John Humphreys, Alice's brother, mid that Thomas calls ‘th% 
young master/ ” said Ellcn^ laughing. « * 

“ You are more*shy of taking a leap than your little horsq is ; " said 
‘ Jcflin^smiling, “but I«shall bring you up to it yet. What is the cause 
of the sudden enlargement of my thumb 4” • 

He had drawn a small nfagnifying glafes from his pockqt, and held 
it between his hand and ljllen. * • 

“ Why, it is not enlarged,” said Ellen, “ it is only magnified.” 

“ What do you mean by that ? ” 

“ # Why, the glass makes it look larger.” 

“ Do f vou know how, or why ? ” 

“ No.” 

He put up the glass again. 

“ But what do you jnean by that ? ” said Ellen, “ there is no magnify- 
ing glass' bet ween us and tfcc moon to make her look larger.” 

“ You are sure of that ? ” * 

“ Why* yes ! ” said Ellen ; “ I aili perfectly sule ; thcr£ is nothing 
n the world. There she is, right up there, looking straight down 
upon us, and there is nothing between.” 

What is it that keeps up that pleasant fluttering of leaves in the 
Wood?” « # 

“ Why, tlJfe \vind.” 1 * 

“ And what is the wind ? ” 

“ It is air — air moving, I s *.ppose." t 

“ Exactly. Then there is s >mething between us and th^moon ?” 
air? t B|pt, Mr. John, one can see quite clearly through the 
air; it doesn’t make things b* >k larger or smaller.” 

“Howdar dc^you suppos: the air rdhehes from us towards the 
* moon ? ” 

“ Why all the way, don’t it ? ’’ 

“ No — only about forty miles. If it cached all the way there would 
indeed kecio magnifying-glgss in'the case.” # 

“ But how is it ? ” said Ell Ai. “ I don’t understand.’ 1 
“ I cannot tell you to-night, Ellie.i There is a long laddef o£know-< 
Icdgte up before we can get to the moon, but we # will begin to' 
mount to-morrow^ if nothing happen^. Alice, you have that little book 
of Conversations on Natural Philosophy, which you and I used to* 
delight ourselves with in old time?” 
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" Safe and sound in the book-case/’ said Alice. “1 have thought 
of giving it to Ellen before, but she has been busy enough wtyi what 
she had already.”* . 

“ 1 have done Kollin now, though,” said# Ellen ; •tHht is luck> I 
am ready^foj- the moon.” • # 

This new study was begun the next day, ami Ellett # took great* 
dilight iH it. She would have run on too^fast in her eagerness but 
for thf steady hand of her teacher ; hctobligcd her to be very thorough. 
This was only one of her items of busineft. The weeks of John’s 
stay were as usual not merely weeks of constant and varied delight, 
but of constant and swift improvement too. 

A good deal of time was given to the riding-lessons. John bu&cd 
himself one morning in preparing a hpr for her on the lawn ; so*pla<tal 
that it might fall if the horsete heels touched it. Here Ellen learned 
to take first standing, and then runnyig, leaps. She was afAid at 
first, but habit wore that off ; and the bar wa£ raised higher and 
higher, till Margery declared she ‘i couldn’t stand and look at tier 
going over i*” • . « 

Drawing, too, went on finely. He began to let her dra^v things 
from nature ; «and many a pleasant morning the three went out together 
with pencils, and bqpks, and wort;, and spent hours in the open ajfe 
They would find a pretty point of view, or a nice shady place wlier^ 
tlie breeze came, and where there wa% some ggod old roc w with a tree 
beside it, or a piece of fence, or the house or barn in th% distance, for 
Ellen to sketch ; and while ^hc drew and Alice worked, John read 
aloud to them. At home there were other studies and much reading ; 
many tea-drinkings on the lawn, and even breakfast ings, whijj^he 
thought pleasanter still. * * 

As soon as it was decided that M r. Van Brunt’s leg was dying well, 
and in m fair way to be 4bund again, Ellen went to sefhim ; and after 
that rarely let two days pass without going again. John and Alice 
used to ride with her so far, anf} taking a turn beyond while she made 
her visit, call for her on their way balk. She had a sttpng gioftivc for 
going in the pleasure her presence alwfys gave, both to Mr. Van 
Brunt apcftiis mother. Sam Larkens had been to Thirl wall %nd seen 
Mrs. Forbes, gnd from him they had heard the story of her up 
and down thejtown in search of* the doctor; neither of them could 
target it. Mrs. Van Brunt poured out her affection in all sorts of 
expressions whenever she had Ellen’s ear ; her son was not a man of 
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many* words ; fiut Ellen knew his face and manner well enough with- 
out thejn, and read there whenever she went into his room what gai(P 
her great pleasure. # • 

“JIow do >*>u t do, Mr.tVan Brunt?” she said on one of these 

. oficavons. 1 m * 

• “Oh, I’m^ctting along, I s’ pose," said he; “getting along as well 
as a man £an that’s lying pn his back ^om morning to nigftt; pros- 
trated, as Squire Dennison saiefrhis corn was t’uthcr day.* , 

“ It is very tiresome, ish’t it?" said Ellen. • 

“It’s the tircsomcst work that ever was, for a man* that has two 
arms to be a doing nothing, day after *day. And what bothers me is 
thc«wheat in that ten acre plot, that ought to be prostrated too, and 
aiiVt, n6r ain’t like to be as I know, unless the rain comes and docs it. 
Sam and Johnny’ll make no headway at all with it I can tell as 
well as if I sec ’em.” 

“But %im is good? isn’t he ? ’ f said Ellen. 

“Gain’s as good a boy rfii ever, was; but then Johnny Low is mis- 
chievous, you sec, and lie gets Saiq out of his tracks one f in a while. 

I never Vic a finer growth of wheat. I had a sight rather cut 
and harvest the hull of it than to lie here and think of it getting 
jgpiled. I’m a’most out o’ conceit o’ trap-doors, Ellen.’’ 

Ellen could not help smiling. 

% “What cqfi I do for vou, ^Ir. Van Brunt i ” • 

“There ain’t? nothing, said he; “ I wish there was. How arc you 
coming along at home ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said Ellen ; “ I am no\ there just now^you know ; 

I a m ^sta ying up with Miss Alice again.” 

“Oir; ay! vhife her brother’s at home. He’s a splendid man, that 
young Mr. Humphreys, ain’t hej ” • 

“Oh, I knew ftiat a great while ago,” said Ellen, the bright# colour 
* of pleasure overspreading her face. • 

“ Well, / didn’t, you see, till the ot^er day, when he came here, 
very kiigHf, to c see how I was getting on. I wish something would 
bring him again. 1 never "tieerd a man talk I, liked to hear so 
much.” • • w m 

EUen HCcretly resolved something should bring him ; and went on 
with a purpose she had had for sometime in her mind. 9 
“ Wouldn't it be pleasant, while you arc lying there and can do 4 
nothing,— wouldn’t you like to have me read something to yom Mr. 
Vtm Brunt ? / should like very much.” 
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“It’s^just like you,’’ said lie, gratefully, “to think of that; but I 
wouldn’t have you be bothered with it.'* # 

“It wouldn’t indeed. I stioujd like it very much.” 

“Well, if you’ve a mind,” said he ; “ I c*n*t say Igit^t would he a 
kind o' coflifgrt to keep that grain out d* my head a while. Secn*> {% 
^me I have cut and housed it all three times over already. • Read just* 
wlfetever*you have a mind t\ If you wa§ to go over a last year's 
almanac it would be as^ood as a fiddle to me.” 

“ I’ll do better for you than that, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Ellen, 
laughing in high glee at having gained her pfiint. She had secretly 
brought her** Pilgrim’s Progress ” with her, and now with marvellous 
satisfaction drew it forth. • 

With a throbbing heart, Ellen begjtn ; and read, notes and?dl, dll 
the sound of tramping hoofs »nd Alice’s voice make her break off. It 
encouraged and delighted her to see that M r. Van Brunt’s attention 
was perfectly fixed. He lay still, without moving his eyes from her 
face, till she stopped ; then thankivg her* he declared that waf a 
“ first-rate biiok,” and he “ should, like inafniy to hear the hull on 
it.” 

From thaftime Ellen was diligent in her attendance on him A That 
she might have morejime for reading than the old plan gave her, 
set off by herself alone some time before the others, of course riding 
hAne with them. It cost her a little Sometimes to foregone much of 
their company ; but she never saw the look of grateful •pleasure with 
which she was welcomed without ceasing to regret her self-denial. 
After a while she ventured to*ask if she might read him a chapter in 
the Bible. He agreed very readily ; owning “ he hadn’t oughyojje 
so long without reading one as he had been.” Elleidthfti made it a 
rule to herself, without asking anymore questions, to cijd every 
reading*with a chapter •in the BiWe; and she carclfilly sought out 
those that might be most likely to take hold of his judgment or fcel- 
.ings. They took hold of her <jwn very deeply, by the means ; what 
was strong, o( tender, before, now dkemed to her to^ mighty to be 
withstood; and Ellon read not only with4Tcr lips, but with her whole 
hear: the ^ccipus words, longing (hat they might come with Their iust 
effect upon Mr. Van Brunt’s mind. ## # • 

Once as she finished reading tl^e tenth chapter of John, a favourite 
^chapter, which between her own feeling of it and her strong wish for 
"him hud moved her even to tears, she cast a glance at his face to see 
how he took it. His head was a little turned to one side, and his eydfe 
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closed; she thought he was asleep. Ellen was very much dis- 
appoiiycd. She sank her head upon her 'book and prayed thatea 
time might come when he would kryjw the worth of those *words. 
The touch of hischand stattled hci. 

«' “ What is the mattci ? ” saicf he. “ Ai e you tued ? ” 

“ No,” sa^d Ellen,* looking hastily up ; 11 oh, no ! I'm nol tired.” 
“Hut what ails you?” yud the aston.shed Mr. Van Brurft; “wAt 
have you been ciying for? whtft’s the matter?** • 

“Oh, ncvei mind,” said Ellen, brushing her hand oVer her eyes, 
“ it's no matter.” 

“ Yes, but I want to know,” said Mr. Van Brunt ; “you Shan’t have 
anything to vck you that / can help ; what is it ? ” 

^It *is nothing, Mr. Van Brwnt,” said E|Jen, bursting into tears 
again, “only I thought you were asleep pi — I thought you didn’t care 
enough about the Bible to k^cp awake; I want so much that you 
should be a Christian ! ” 

Ac half groaned and turned his head away. 

“What makes you wish that so* much ?” saicMie, aftef a minute or 
two. 

“ Because I want you to be happy,” said Ellen, “ and I kno^f you 
tf&n’t without.” * * % 

w “ Well, I am pretty tolerable happy,” said he ; “ as happy as most 
folks, I guess.” \ * 4 

“ But I want you to be happy when you die, too,” said Ellen ; “ I 
want to meet you in heaven.” t 

“ 1 hope I will go there, surely,” said he, gravely, “ when the time 
coi»^” 

Ellen was uneasily silent, not knowing what to say. * 

“ I ain’j as good as 1 ought to be,” sakl he, presently, with a half- 
sigh ; “ I ain’t good enough to go to heaven ; *1 wish I w*as. You are, 

1 do belies e.” • 

“ I ! Oh, no, Mr. Van Brunt, do not %ay that ; I am not good at all; 

1 am full «f wrong things.” . % • 

“Well, I wish I was as fufl of wrong things too? in the same way,” 
said he. * . • # # 

“ But tarn,” said Ellen, “ whether you will Relieve it or # not. Nobody 
is good, Mr. Van^Brunt. But Jesus £brisS has died fog us, and if we 
ask Him He will forgive us, and wash away our sins, and teach us to < 
love Him, and make us good, and take us to be with Him in hdfcven. 
Oh, I wish you would ask Him ! ” she repeated, with an earnestness 
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that went to his heart. ? I don’t believe anyone can be very lttippy 
tflkt doesn’t love Ijim.” * 

“ Is that what makes you happy ? " said he. 

“ 1 hav S a great many things to maW me happtf” said EHen, 
soberly, “ but that is the greatest ofalf It always makes me hftppf • 
tq^think ^f # Him, and it mrjccs everything else* a thousand times* 
pleasanter. J wish, you knev* how it is, *Ir. Van Brunt.” 

HeVas silent for a little, and disturfted, Kllen thought. 

“Well !” said he at length, “’tain’t the fofks that think themselves 
the best th^f t s the best always ; if you ain't good I should like to 
know whaf goodness is. 'There s somebody that thinks you be,” said 
he, a minute or two afterwards, as the horses were heard comingf to 
the gate. • » • * 

“ No, she knows me betterthan that,” said Ellen. 

“It isn’t any she that I mean,” sagl Mr. Van Brunt. “'lucres 
somebody else out there, ain’t there?” * • 

“Who?” said Fdlcn, “ Mr. John? Oh,\o, inched he don't. * It 
was only this*morninf he was telling me of something I did that was 
wrong.” Ifcr eyes watered as she spoke. * 

“Me must* have mighty sharp^cycs, then," said Mr. Van\Brunt, 
“for it beats all my powers of'scefng things.” 

#“ And so he has,” said Ellen, putting on her bonnet^* lie always 
knows what I am thinking of just a*s wrfl aj if I told him. (; 0 od- 
bye ! ” * 

“ Good-bje,” said he ; “ I Jia’n’t forgotten what you’ve been saying, 
and I don’t mean to.” 

fcJHow full of .sweet pleasure was the ride home ! 

. CHAPTER XL. 

•“prodigious:" 

• 

IN due time#Mr. Van Brunt was oft his legs again, much if every- 
body's joy, and much to the advantagdfcf fields, fences, and grain. 
Sam aji(TJoh#my found they mppt “spring to,” as their leader said; 
and Miss Fortune declared she was thankful she could dr%ya 0 long 
breath again, for do whal she # would she couldn’t be everywhere. 
Before this John and the Black Prince had departed, and Alice and 
Elleft were left alone again. 

How long will it be, dear Alice,” said^lcn, as they stood sorrow 
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fully 'looking down ihc road by which lie had gone, “ before he will 
through that -before he will be able to lefovc Doncaster?” 

“ Next sumpicr.” 1 

^ <<u And what will lie do tlien $ ” 

‘ “ Then he will be ‘ordained.” 

“ Ordained ? -what is that ? ” 

“He will be solemnly jet a^art for {he work of the ministry, and 
appointed to it by a number of clergymen.” 0 

“And then will he co^ie and stay at home, Alice ? ” 

“I don’t know what then, dear if lien,” said Alice, s ; g£ing; “he 
mgy for a little ; but papa wishes very much that before he is settled 
anywhere he should visit England and Scotland and see our friends 
there. Though 1 hardly think John will do*it unless he sees some 
further reason for going. If he do not, he will probably soon be 
called somewhere Mr. Marsfcinan wants him to coinc to Randolph. 
I don’t know' how it will b ;.” 

“ Well !” said Ellen, with a kind of acquiescing sigh v “at any rate 
now we must wait until next Christmas.’ 1 

The winter passed away with little to mark it except the usual 
visits to Vcntnor; which, however by common consent, Alice and 
^ftflien had agreed should not be when John Was at home. At all 
Vither times they were much priced and enjoyed. Every' two or thrtife 
months Mr. L Marsh man v u’as sure to come for them, or Mr. Howard, 
•r perhaps the carriage only with a letter ; and it was bargained that 
Mr. Humphreys should follow to see thcLn home. It wa^ not always 
that Ellen could go, but the disappointments were seldom ; she too 
hadd^come ,qui{je domesticated at Ventnor, and was sincerely lo^ed 
by the whole family. Many as were the times she had been there, it 
had oddly happened that she had never mqt her old frient^ of the 
boat again; but she was very much attached to old Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshman, and Mrs. Chauncey and her daughter; the latter of whom 
reckoned all the rest of her youqg frieftds as nothing compared with 
Ellen Mtohtgoiftery. Ellcn^n her opinion, did everything better than 
anyone else of her age. 

“ She l^as good teachers,” said Mr*s. Chauncey. 

“ Tes, indeed ! I should think she had. ^Alice — I should think any- 
body would learn well with her ; aifti Mr. John — I suppose he’s as 
good, though I don’t know so much about him ; but he mus^be a 
great dcafbettcr teacher than Mr. Sandford, mamma, for Ellen draws 
ten times as well as I do ! * # 
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“Perhaps that is your fault and not Mr. Sami ford's, ” saiil her 
ntothcr, “though k rather think you overrate the difference.” • 

“I am sure I take pains enough, if that's all,” said the little girl; 
“What mpre can I do, mamma? Hu^ Klfcn is so pleasant aboht it 
always ; she never seems to think she does bctttr than 1 ^ and £hc is 
arrays reaefy to help me and^akc ever so much tune to shojv me how* 
to do things^ she ifen? jpleasaflt; isn't ^she,%namma ? 1 know I ha\e 
hearcPyou say she is very polite.” B 

“She is certainly that,” said Mrs. (Vdlespic y “and there is a grace 
in her poli^itess that can onty proceed from great natural delicacy 
and refin&nent of character; how she can have such manners, livjng 
and working in the way you say she docs, I confess is beyond piy 
comprehension.” • * 

“One would not readily fifl-get the notion of good-breeding jn the 
society of Alice and John Humphreys, ’k said Miss^Sophia. 

“And Mr. Humphreys,” said Mrs. Chauiyrcy. * J 

“There is no society about him,” Said Miss Sophia ; “ he don’t say 
two dozen wdrds a ddy.” • ^ 

“ But she»is not with them,” said Mrs. Gillespie. 

“She is with them a great dcal^ Aunt Matilda,” said Ellen fchaun- 
cey, “and they teaclvhcr everything, and she does learn ! She mtftr* 
hp very clever ; don't you think she is, mamma ? Mamma, she bcatW 
me entirely in speaking French, and site k^ows all ubBut English 
history; and arithmetic !— and did you ever hear her sing, mamma?” 

“ 1 do not believe she beat# you, as you call it, in generous estima- 
tion of otheft,” said Mrs. Chauncey, smiling, and bending forward to 
kiss her daughter ; “ but what is the reason Ellen i^ so jnuch*heftcr 
read in history than you ? ” 

“ I don't know, mamma, unless— I Wish I wasn’t so^fond of reading 
stories.* 

“Ellen Montgomery is /list as fond of them, I’ll warrant,” said Miss 
Sophia. • 

Wes. Oh? I know she is fond of the^p ; but then 4UiccP dhd Mr. 
John don^lct her itad them, except now and then one.” 

“ I fancy shfc does it though When their backs are turned,” said 
Mrs. Gillcspift. # ** • 

“She! Oh, #\unt Matilda! she wouldn’t do thc«least thing they 
don't like for the* whole world. I know she never reads a story 
when’she is here, unless it is my Sunday books, without asking Alice 
firat * * * 
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“She is a most extraordinary child ! ” said^lrs. Gillespie. 

“ Shg is a good child ! ” said Mrs. Chauqpey. t 
“ Yes, mamma, and that is what I panted to say ; I do not 9 think 
Ellen is so pdliUt because* she is much with Alice and John, but 
r tecaflse she is so sw<;ct and gobd. I don’t think she could help being 
polite.” c * „ • 

“It is not that,” said Airs. Gillespie mere sweetness add gooa- 
ncss would never give so milbh elegance of manner. As fan as 1 
have seen, Ellen MontgSmcry is a perfectly well-behaved child.” 

“ That she is,” said MVs. Chaunccy ; “ but neither wojld any culti- 
vation or example be sufficient for it 'without Ellen's thdtaugh good 
principle and great sweetness of temper.” 

- ThSt's exactly what / think, ipamma,” saicj Ellen Chauncey. 
Ellen’s sweetness of temper was not entirely born with her ; it was 
one of the blessed fruits of region and discipline. Discipline had 
not dono. with it yet. r When the winter came on, and the house-work 
greW less, and with renewed vigour she was bending herself to im- 
provement in all sorts of ways, it unluckily came* into Aless Fortune's 
head thaf some of Ellen’s spare time might be turned to account in a 
new line. With this lady, to propose and to do werfe two things 
( akf;ays very near together. The v ery next day I£Ilcn was summoned 
(p help lier^ downstairs with the big spinning-wheel. Most un- 
suspiciously and with lif r aocustbmcd pleasantness, Ellen did it. Bin 
when she was' sent up again for the rolls of wool, and Miss Fortune 
after setting up the wheel, put one of them into her hand and in- 
structed her how to draw out and twist tfic thread of yarn» she sawaU 




th§fc, v^as coming. She saw it with dismay. So much yarn as Miss For- 
tune might tliinlf it well she should spin, so much time must be taken 
daily froyi her beloved reading and writing, drawing and studying ; 
her very heart Sank within her. She made ho remonstrance unless 


her disconsolate face might be thought ont ; she stood half a day at 
the big spinning-wheel, frdtting secretly, while Miss Fortune went 
round «vi&h inward chuckle^visiblc in her countenance, that iq 
spite of herself increased Ellen’s vexation. And this was not tha^ 
annoyance of a day ; she must expect it day after day tlfifopgh tfaui 
vvhcjle jtfhtcr. It was a grievous trial. The time Ellei ^did secure, tflF 
herself was held (he more precious apd used the more carefully. Alter 
all it was a very profitable and pleasant winter to her. . - 

John’s arisit came as usual at the holidays, and was enjojfed as 


visual; only that everyonl# iseemed to Ellen more pleasant than 


r 
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last. *The sole other went that broke the quiet course nothings 
(Beside the journeys to Vcffitnor) was the death of M rs. Van Brant. 
This happened very unexpectldly and afjcr a shojt illness, no^ far 
from the pnd of January. Ellen was •very sorry ; both for hemoww 
sake and Mr. Van Brunt’s, who she was sure*# felt nufth, though* 
affording to his general custom he said nothing. Kllen felt for him 
none the leas. She lijtle thought w^at an important bearing this 
event Vould Jiave upon her own future well-being. 

The winter passed and the spring came. One fine mild pleasant 
afternoon e«'y*ly in May, Mr. Van Brunt came into the kitchen and 
asked Ellch if she wanted to go with him and see the sheep sailed. 
Ellen was seated at the table with a large tin pan in her ldj>, altd 
before her a huge heap df whige bcanf which she was picking over for 
the Saturday’s favourite dish of pork and beans. She looked ftp at 
him with a hopeless face. * • 4 

“ I should like to go very much indeed, Mf. Van Brunt, but you 
1 can't. All these to do ! ” # * 

“ Beans, eh?” said he, putting one or two in his mouth. “^Vhcre's 
your aunt ? n + m \ 

Ellen pointed to the buttery. , He immediately went to the door aq4* 
rapped on it with his ftnucklcs. 1 

H Here, ma'am 1 " said he, “ can’t yon let .this^child go wifh me ? I ■ 
want her along to help feed the sheep.” • 

To Ellen's astonishment her aunt called to her through the closed 
door to “ go ^long and leave the beans till sl\e came back.” Joyfully 
Ellen obeyed. She turned her back upon the beans, careless o£ tjy$ 
big heap which would still be there to pick over whentshO returned; 
and ran to get her bonnet. Inwall the tjjne she had been at Tfeirlwall 
something had always prevented her seeing the sheetfed with salt, 
and she went eagerly out o( the door with Mr. Van Brunt to a new 
pleasure. # 

In great glee Ellen danced along, luekily needing no qp ter t^i ament 
'from Mr. Van flrunt, who was devoted to fl?s salt-pan. His natural 
taciturnity sg^med greater than evei;; he amused himself all the way 
$ver the meado^ with turning over his salt and tasting it, tilP^lloi 
i^ighmgly told him she believed* he was- as fond of it as the sheep 
hmm ; and then he took to chucking little bits of it right and left, at 
ptnythin^ he saw that was big enough to serve for a mark.* Ellen 
plrt|p^dnim again by laughing at his wastetyaess ; and so they came' 
% thfe wood. She left him then to do as h* liked, while flhe ran 

B B 
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hither and thither to search for flowers. It was slow getting through 
the wood. lie was fain to stop and wait for her. • * 

“Now, I wpn’t keep you any longer,'* Mr. Van Brunt,” said she, when 
'licrjuinds were as full as'lhc^ could hold; “I have kept ypu a great 
f while ; yoi are very good to wait for me.” 

They tvjok up their line of march ag.in, and after crossing the fast 
piece of rocky woodland camp, to an open hillside, sloping gently up, 
at the foot of which were sc\ oral large flat stones. • 

“ But where arc the ^jiecp, Mr. Van Brunt?” said EIIe°n. 

“ I guess they ain’t fur,” said hc (J “ Von keep quYet, 'cause they 
d^n’t know you; and they are mighty scary. Just standstill there 
ty' the fence. Ca-nan ! Ca-nan ! Ca-nan, nan, nan, nan, nan, nan, 
nan ! ” ' « 

This was the sheep call, and raising his voice Mr. Van Brunt made 
it sound abroad far over the bills. Again and again it sounded ; and 
then Ellen saw the while* nose of a sheep at the edge of the woods on 
the top of the hKI. ()» the call’s sounding again the sheep set for- 
ward, and in a long train they came running along a narrow footpath 
down towards where Mr. Van Brunt was standing with {iis pan. The 
soft tramp of a multitude of light hoofs in another direction turned 
n £.llcn’s eyes that way, and there were two mors single files of sheep 
’running dtfwn the hill from different points in the woodland, 
pretty thing** came scampering along, seeming in a great hurry, (ill 
they got very near ; then the whole multitude came to a sudden halt, 
and looked very wistfully and doubtfully indeed at Mr. Van Brunt 
and the strange little figure standing so still by the Hence. They 
&eilled in grqat doubt, every sheep of them, whether Mr. Van Brunt 
were not a traitor, who had put on a friend's voice and lured them 
down (here with some dark fcvil intent, which he was going to carry 
but by means of that same dangerous-looking stranger byHhe fence. 
Ellen almost expected to s p cc them turn alfout and go as fast as they ha& 
come. But Mr. Van Brunt ggntly repeating his call, went quietly up 
to thl fteareSi stone and bpgan to scatter the salt upon it, full in their 
view. c Doubt was at an end ; he had hung out the white flag ; they 
flpckftjl down to the stones, no longer &t all in fear cf double-dealing, 
and Crowded to get at the salt ; th$ rocks where it £vas strewn were 
covered with more sheep than Ettcn would have thought it possible 
could ^and upon them. They were like pieces of floating ice heaped 
up with snow, or queen-cakes with an immoderately thick froltiqg. It 
was onf scene of pushing 1 and crowding; those which hud not had fbejr 
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share of the feast forcingrthcmselvcs up to get at it, and shoving others 
mr in consequence. Ellen was wonderfully pleased. It was a new 
and pT-etty sight, the busy hustling crowd of gentle creatures ; witjj the 
soft nois^of their tread upon grass anyj stones, and the eager d^vou^p 
ing of the suit. She was fixed with pleasure, ldjpking ami listening ; 
agd did nett move till the entertainment was over, and the body of 
the flocl? were carelessly scattering 1^? re tttul there, while a few that 
had perhaps been disappointed of their part still lingered upon the 
stones in the vain hope of yet licking a little yaltness from them. 

“ Well,” jaid Ellen, “ I nevgr knew what salt was worth before. 
How thc^do love it ! Is it good for them, Mr. Van brunt ?” • 

“(■ood for them?” said he, “ to be sure it is good for them.® Tlierc 
ain’t a critter that walks, as I kn<fw, that it ain’t good for, — Vept 
chickens, and it’s very queer it kills them.” • 

They turned to go homeward. EllA had taken the empty pan to 
lay her flowers in, thinking it would be better for them than the lfcat 
of her hand ; and greatly pleased with what*she hab come to see, and 
enjoying he^walk a? much as it Vas possible, she was going home 
very happy«! yet she could not help missing Mr. Van bruit’s old 
' sociablencss.* He was uncommonly silent, even for him, considering 
that he and Ellen wtre alone'together ; and she wondered what iffcP* 
assessed him with a desire to cut down all the young® saplings h<? 
came to that were large enough for w<ilking-9#h:ks. Hu (ltd not want 
to make any use of them, that was certain, for as fast as he cut and 
trimmed out one he threw it#away and cut another. Ellen was glad 
when they ffot out into the open fields where there were none to be 
found. 

4 *It is just about this time a year ago,” said she, “that Aunt Fortune 
was getting well of her ljmg fTt of sickftcss.” • # 

“Yes?” said Mr. Van brunt, with a very profound air; “some- 1 
'thing is always happening fnost years.” . 

Ellen did not know what to iflakc qf this philosophical remark. 

“I am verf glad nothing is happening this year,’* said sue; “I 
think ft is £ great defd pleasanter to have things go on quietly.” 

“ Oh, something might happen without hindering things going, on 
quietly, 1 s’pos#, — mightn’t it?”# • • 

“I don’t know,” said Ellen, wfcnderingly ; “why, Mr. Van brunt, 
what is going to happen ? ” 9 

“ I declare,” said he, half laughing, “ yoi^rc as cute as a razor ; 1# 
didn’t say. there was anything going to happen, did I ? ” # 

B B z 
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“ Hut is there ?” said Ellen. * 

“ Hd'n’t your aunt said nothing to you aJ)out it?” 

“Why, no,”^aid Ellen* “she never tells me anything; what is it?” 
v “Why, the stoty is,” said Mr. Van Iirunt, “at least 1 know, for I’ve 
understood* so much from herself, that— I believe she’s going to be 
married before long.” < 

“ She ! ” exclaimed Elleh. “ Married* !— Aunt Fortune,.! ” c 
“I believe so,” said Mi;. Van*Hrunt, making* a lunge at a tuft of tall 
grass and pulling off tw^or three spears of it, which lie carried to his 
mouth. 

'fjhcrc was a long silence, during which Ellen saw nottfinfc in earth, 
air r or«,sky, and knew no longer whether she was passing through 
woodland or meadow. To frame words int/> another sentence was 
past Jicr power. They came in sight *of the barn at length. She 
would not have mpeh more time. 

“WilMt be soon, Mr. Van Brunt?” 

“ Why, pretty soon, as soon aS next week, I guess ; so I thought it 
was time?, you ought to be told. Ho you know tf» who ? ? t 
“ I don’t know? said Ellen in a low voice ; “ 1 couldn’j help guess- 
ing.” % * 

« ■ «:'•* I reckon you’ve guessed about right,” said he, without looking at 
Sier. m ^ 

There wfts # another vlenvre, during which it seemed to Ellen that 
her thoughts were tumbling head over heels, they were in such con- 
fusion. c 

“The short and the long of it is,” said Mr. Van Blunt, as they 
rounded thp corner of the barn, “we have 'made up our minds to 
draw in the same yoke; and we’re both on us 'pretty go ahead folks, 
so 1 guess we’l^contrive to pull the cart. along. I had just as lief tell 
you, Ellen, that all this was as good as settled a long speft back— 
’afore you ever come to Thirl wall; but I 1 was never agoing to leave^ 
my old mother without a home ; so Itstuck to her, and would, to the ' 
end oftftnc, i^ 1 had ncvc^bcen married. Hut now she is gone, and'; 
there is nothing to keep me to the old place any longer. So now you . 
know hull on it, and 1 wanted you should.” • * 

faith this particularly cool statement of his matrimonial views, Mr. 
Van Brunt turned off into the barnyard, leaving Ellep to go home by e 
herself. J&he felt as if she were walking on air while she crossed the; 
'Chip-yaA, and the very house had a seeming of unreality. MhchaatQ 
cally she put her flowei^n water, and sat down to finish the beasi^ 
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but the beans might hate been flowers and the flowers beans for all 
tfie difference Ellen saw ifi them. Miss fyrtunc and she shunned 
each other’s faces most careffllly for a long time; EJlcn felt itjin- 
possible tp meet her eyes ; and it is # a matter of great uncerfciintjfr. 
which in faCt did first look at the other. Othc\than thfe there was. 
n<t manner" of diflfcrencc in emything without or within flic house. 
Mr. Van Brunt's beinjj absolutely speechless was not a very un- 
comnibn thiijg. 

CHAPTER XU. 

“THE clouds return after the rain.” 

• • 

As soon as she could Ellen carried this wonderful news to A1 iccp and 
eagerly poured out the whole story, Jier walk jmd all. She was 
somewhat disappointed at the calmness of hpr hearer. • # 

“But you don’t seem half as surprised 1 expected, Alice; I 
thought you wuld bc^o much surprised.” 

“ 1 am not surprised at all, Ellic.” 

“ Not!— ardh't you ! — why, did you know anything of this before?” 

“ I did not know, but I suspefcteef. I thought it was very likely, 
am very glad it is so.” 9 

' Glad !— are you glad ? I am so sorry f wl\y are you plAl, Alice ? ” 
“Why arc you sorry, Ellie ?” 

“Oh because !— I don’t know -it seems so queer !— I don’t like it at 
all. I am vefy sorry indeed.” 

“ For your aunt’s sake, "or for Mr. Van Brunt’s sake ’ijj 
“ What do you mean? ” 

“ I mean, do you think he of she will be a loser by tljp bargain ? ” 
“Why be, to be sure;"l think he will; 1 don’t think she will, f 
think he is a great deal tSo good. And # besides— I wonder if he 
wants to really ; it was settled se long-ago— maybe he has changed 
his tnind since.* # 0 9 9 

:r “Have you any reason to think so, Ellic ? ” said Alice, smilftig. 

..“1 don't know*; I don’t thiifk he &cmed particularly glad.” ## # 

;“lt will be safest to conclude that Mr. Van Brunt knows his’own 
Utind, my dear ; #nd it is ccrfainly pleasanter for us todiopc so.” 
y f*But then, besides,’* said Ellen, with a face of great perplexity and 
u I don’t know ; it don’t seem right How can J ever ; must « 
ft© you think I shall have to call him anylftinj? but Mr. Van JjSrunt ?” 
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Alice could not help smiling again. 

“What is your objcctiop, Ellic?” 

“^Vhy, because I can't ! I couldn’t eft) it somehow. It would* seem 
•_j^) slgingc. Must I, Alice? € \Vhy in the world are you glad, dear 
Alice?” • / 

“ It smdblhs my way for a plan I hate had in my head ; you w^Jl 
know by rmd-by why I am 1 gla<^ Ellic.” 1 • • 

“Well, I am glad if yeu are glad,*’ said Ellen, sighing; “I "don’t 
know why I was so sorry, l t couldn’t help it; I suppose I shan’t mind 
it after a while.” «, 1 

She sat for a few minutes, musing over the possibility eft impossi- 
bility of ever forming her lips to the words “ Unde Abraham,” “ Uncle 
Van brunt, ” or barely “ Unde ” f her soul rebelled against all three % 
“ Vct»if he should think me unkind, theif I must ; oh, rather fifty times 
over than that!” Looking up, she saw a change in Alice’s counte- 
nance, and tenderly asked— 

“Whatisthc irtatter, dear Alice ? what arc you thinking about?” 

“ I am* thinking, Ellic, how I slifill tell you something •that will give 
you pain.” 

“ Tain ! you needn't be afraid of giving me pain,” said Ellen, fondly, 
* throwing her arms around her, “ tell me, dear .tlice ; is it something 
*1 have doncMhat is wrong? what is it?” • 

Alice kissed her, nmffnirst into tears. 

“ What is the matter, oh, dear Alice ! ’’ said Ellen, encircling Alice’s 
head with both her arms ; “ oh, don’t cry ! do tell me whgit it is ! ” 

“ It is only sorrow for you, dear El lie.” , 

Hut \vliy? cc t»aid Ellen in some alarm ; “ why arc you sorry for me? 
I don’t care, if it don’t trouble^ ou, indepd I don’t ! Never mind me ; 
is it somcthingmiat troubles you, dear Alice 

“No, except for the effect it ipay have <jii others.” 

“Then I can bear it,” said Ellen; “you need not be afraid to tell 
me, dtgij Alice ; what is it? doc’t be lorry for me !” 

Hut the expression of Alice’s face was such that shc*could not help 
being afraid to hear ; she anxiously repeated, “ Yfrhat is it . 

Alicctfondly smoothed back the hair ftom her brow 9 , looking herself 
somewhat anxiously and somewhat sndl^upon the uplifted face. 

“ Suppose, Eflie,” she said at length, “ that you and 1 were taking a 
journey yTgether— a troublesome, dangerous journey — and that / had 
•a way of getting at once^safe to the end of it ; would you be willing tc * 
let me ge, and you go ^itTiout me for the rest of the way?” 
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“ I Would rather you should take me with you,” said Ellen in h kind 
of maze of wonder and foy: “ why, where arc you going, Ali<*: ?” 

44 Hhink 1 am going home,d£llie, before }ou.” 

44 Home ?” said Ellen. • 

44 Yes, Rome I feel it to be ; it is not*a strangejand ; I thank ?)od IP 
is my horn* I am going to.” # 

*ElIen^at looking at her, stupefied. 

“ 14 is your home, toft, love, I trust a?ul believe,” said Alice, tenderly: 
“we shall life together at last. I am not sorr^ for myself ; I only grieve 
to leave you ftlone, and others, but God Khows best. We must both 
look to Hidl” * 

“ Why, Alice,” said Kllen, starting up suddenly, “ what do yo^mcan ? 
what do you mean ? I don't understand you ; what do you mean f” 

“ Do you not understand ifte, Ellic ? ” 

“ But, Alice ! but, Alice, dear Alice, ^vhat makes you say so ? is there 
anything the matter with you ? ” 9 • 

“Do I look well, Ellic?” 

With an epc sharpened to pain fid keenness, Ellen soughUn Alice's 
face for the tokens of what she wished and what she feared. It had 
once or twi£c lately flitted through her mind that Alice wVs very 
thin, and seemed to # want her*old*strenyth, whether in riding, or walk-* 
ing, or any other exertion ; and it had struck her that thy bright spote 
of colour in Alice’s face were just lilcc what Jjcr inother'sechceks used 
to wear in her last illness. These thoughts had just come and gone ; 
but now as she recalled them and was forced to acknowledge the 
justness of them, and her review of Alice’s face pressed them home 
anew, hope for a moTnent faded. She grew white, evcn»lo«4icr 
lips. * # * J 

“My poar Ellic! my po<fr Kllie ! w said Alice, pressing »her little 
sister t$ her bosom, “it # must be! We must say ‘the Lord's will be* 
don:' ; we must not forged He docs ’all things well.” 

B-it Ellen rallied; she raised her head again ; she could not believe 
what Alice had told her. To her mind iy>ecmcd an ®vil teto tycat to 
happen; it could not be ! Alice saw this in her look, and again sadly 
stroked Hlr hair from her btow. It must be, Kllie,” she repeated. 

41 But have^you seen somebody ? have you asked somebody P’jsaid 
Ellen; 44 some # doctor ? ” • • • 

44 1 have seen, and 1 have asked,” said Alice ; 44 it was not necessary, 
but Iliave done both. They think as 1 do.'’ 

' 11 But these Thirlwall doctors ” 
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“ Not them ; I did not apply to them. I saw an excellent ph)£ician 
at Randolph, the last time 1 went to Yentnor.* 

“ And he said ” « c # 

“:\s 1 have tfclc^ you.” l^llen’s countenance fell— fell. 

It^s easier for me to leave >*>u than for you to be left, I, kflow that, 
my dear littfe Ellic ! • You have no reason to be sorry fordne; I am 
sorry for ydti : but the haiyl that is taking me away is one that wfi 
touch neither of us but to do uc good ; I kno*v that too. We must 
both look away to our defir Sa\iour, and not for a momerft doubt His 
love. I do not ; you mu# net. Is it not said that * He laved Martha, 
and her sister, and Lazarus 7 ?” * r « 

“ Yes,” said Kllen, who never stirred her eyes from Alice’s. 

“And might lie not, did it not jest with a word of His lips, to keep 
Lazarus from dying, and save his sisters from iill the bitter sorrow his^r 
death caused them ?” V 


Again Kllen said, * Yes,” or licr lips seemed to say it. 

“And yet there were reasons, /food reasons, why He should not, 
little as poor Martha and *\lary could undcrstandi Hut had He at all 
ceased lo'tove them when lie bade all that trouble come? Do you 
remember, Kllie— oh, how beautiful those words are !— wfien at last 
lie arrived near the place, and first bnc -sister caipe to Him, with the 
Touching reminder that He might have saved them from this, and 
tften the oth^f* weeping and falliiTg at His feet, and repeating, ‘Lord, 
if thou hadst keen here V When He saw their tears, and more, saw 
the torn hearts their tears could not ease, He even wept with them too! 
Oh, 1 thank God for those words ! He s;lw reason to strike, and His 
hand did not spare ; but His love shed, tears f<*r them ! and He is just 
, thclamfc now/’ • <• 

Some drops fell from Alice's ( eyes, nob sorrowful ones ; Ellen had 
hid her face. * r ^ . 

f ' “ Let us never doubt His love,«dear Ellio, and surely then we can 
bear whatever that love may* bring upop us. I do trust it. I do be- 
lieve it stall be well with them tliht fear God. 1 believe if will be well 
fer me when I die, well for ydh, my dear, dear Ellie.; well even for my 

father i 1 ¥ , < 

Slip dufc not finish the sentence, afraid to trust herself. But oh, 
Elicit khew what it would have been f an^ it suddenly 1 ^startled into 
life all the load of grief that had been settling heavily Tm her heart ' 
Her though had not looked that way before; now, when theyedid,: 
this new vision of miser)* wa| too much to bear. Quite unable to con- 
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trol fierself, and unwilling to pain Alice more than%hc could help, 
•nth a smothered burst of feeling she sprang away out of the door, 
into the woods, where she* wqpld be unseen and unheard. 

And there, in the first burst of her agogy, Ellen ^lntost thought she 
should d!c^ Her grief had not now indeed the goading sling«pf iu*»> 
patience ;«shc knew the hand that gave the bfinv, and did not raise 
. frcr owin against it j she believed too what^Alicc had been laying, and 
the sense of it was, in*t manner, present with her in her darkest time. 
But her spirit died within her ; she bowed her head as if she were 
never to lifuit up again ; and she was ready to say with Job, “ What 
good is giyHife to me ! ” * 

It was long, very long after, when slowly and mournfully she ^nmc 
(Mp again to kiss Alice^ before goinjj back to her aunt’s. Sfeb would 
■ "nave done it hurriedly and turned away ; but Alice held her and 
Rooked sadly for a minute into the woc-begonc little face, then clasped 
her close and kissed her again and again. • 

44 Oh, Alice,” sobbed Ellen on Jicr nebk, “aren’t you mistaken? 
maybe yougarc mistaken.” , 

44 1 am not mistaken, my dear Ellic, my own EHic,” snid Alice’s 
clear, swedWoicc ; “nor sorry, except for others. 1 will talk ^vith you 


more about this. \ r ou will be itorry for me at first, and then 1 hope 
you will be glad. It is only that I am going home a little bcfore"you? 
Kemembcr what I was saying to yofi a vyhile ago. Wilf^you tell lV?r. 
Van Brunt 1 should like to sec him for a fe\? minutes some time when 
he has leisure ? And come to me early to-morrow, love.” 

Ellen could hardly get •home. Her blinded eyes could not see 
where she was stepping ; and again and again her fulness of heart got 
the better of everything else, and unmindful of tho growing’ twfifght^ 
she sat down on a stone bylhe wayside, or flung herself on the ground"* - 
to let torrows have ful* sway. * 

It was getting dark, aryl a little way from the gate, on the road, shff 


met Mr. Van Brunt. 3 • 

44 Why, 1 was beginning to get scared about you,” gaid h^ 44 1 was 
coming to see whore you was. How cattle you so late ?” 

Ellen lhade, no answer, ajid as Jic now came nearer and he could see 
more distinctly, his tone changed. n > , 

44 What’s &e matter ?” ^aief he, 44 you ha’n’t been well! iMuft has 
happened ? vAiat ails you, Ellen ? ” 9 

astonishment and then in alarm, he saw that she wa^ unable to 
speak, and anxiously and kindly begged jher to let him know what 
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r was the matter^ and if he could do anything. Ellen shook her 
head. a • 

“ Ain’t Miss Alice well ?k said he ; “you lia’n’t heerd no bad flews 
up there on the fiilj, have yo^i ? ” 

Elicit was not willing to answer this i|ucstion with yea or.nly. She 
recovered hefsclf enough to give him Alice’s message. • 

* “I’ll be sure and go,” si^d he, “but yw ha’n’t Jold me yet what t 
he matter ! Has anything hapffened !” • 

“ No,” said Ellen ; “dorft ask me— she’ll tell you — don’t*ask me.” 

“ I guess I’ll go up thtf first thing in the morning then,'* said he 
‘before breakfast.” * 9 • 

“ No,” said Ellen; “better not— perhaps she wouldn’t be up so 
carlyt” f 

“After breakfast, then— I’ll go up nghtcaftcr breakfast.” 

As sdon as possible she mad<j her escape from Miss Fortune’s eye 
and questions of curicfeity which she could not bear to answer, and got 
to hA* own room. There the firrt thing she did was to find the 
eleventh chapter of John. She rtyul it as she diad neyer read it 
before ; shfc found in it what she had never found before ; one of 
those cordials that none but the sorrowing drink. On ffie ldve of 
Chrjjjt, as there shown, little Ellen’s? heart fasten'd ; and with that 
ot^ sweetening thought amidst all its deep sadness, her sleep 
that night ipjght have becn.envlbd by many a luxurious roller in* 
pleasure. • 

At Alice’s wish she immediately took up her quarters at the parson- 
age, to leave her no more. Hut she could ’not see much difference in 
her from what she had been for several weeks past ; and with the 
^natural liopcftflneSs of childhood, her mind prestntly almost refused 
to believe \hc extremity of the evil which had been threatened. Alice 
herself was constantly cheerful, and sought bf all means to ftirther 
ftllen’s cheerfulness ; though careful at the same time to forbid, as far 
as she could, the rising of thfe hopes sl^e saw Ellen was inclined to 
cherish. * t c 1 • 

One evening they were sittiSg tpgether at the window, looking out 
upon the saW old lawn and distantc landscape, now in«all Die fresh 
grecnftes^Af the young spring. They had been for sometime gazing 
thoughtfully on th^ loveliness that wa^abroftd. # 

“ I used ta think,” said Alice, “ that it must be a very hard thing t<k 
leave such ^beautiful world. Did you ever think so, Ellie ? ” 9 

' * I don’t know,” said Ellcft* faintly, “ I don’t remember.” 
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,4 I # used to think so* said Alice. “Hut I do not* now, Ellic ; my 
feeling has changed. Do you feel so now, Ellic ? ” 

44 <5h, why do you talk about it, dear Aliee ?” 

“For many reasons, dear Ellic. Logic here and sit in nw lap 
again.” % • 

# “ I am Afraid you cannot J>car it.” 

“ Yc$ I can. $it here, and let your l^ad rest whcre*it used to,” 
and* Alice laid her check upon Ellen’s forehead ; “ you are a great 
comfort to Vic, dear Ellie.” • 

“Oh, Alitfte, don’t say so— you’ll kill me !• exclaimed Ellen in great 
distress.* • 9 

“Why should 1 not say so, love?” said Alice, soothingly. like 
to say it, and you willjbe glad to kgow it by-and-by. You a A a great 
comfort to me.” • 

“And what have you been to me ?” said Ellen, weeping bitterly. 

“ What I cannot be much longer ; and 1 waift to accustom you to 
think of it, and to think of it rightly. 1 want you to know that if I 
am sorry afcall in the thought, it is for the sake of others, not myself. 
Ellic, you yourself will be glad for me in a little while ; yftu will not 
wish me brffck.” 

Ellen shook her Jicad. 

“I know you will not -after a while ; and 1 shall leave you in gypTt 
hands — I have arranged for that, nty dear little sister. 1 ^ 

The sorrowing child neither knew nor cared what slie meant, but a 
mute caress answered the spirit of Alice’s words. 

“ Lookup, Ellie— look (Hit again. Lovely— lovely ! all that is, — but 
I know heaven is a gi^at deal more lovely.” 

• Ellen could say nothing. 

“After all, Ellic, it is not beautiful things nor a beautiful^ world that 
make«people happy -*it is loving and being love#; and that is the 
reason why I am happyen the thought of heaven. I shall, if He it- 
ccives me — I shall be with giy Saviour ; I shall sec llim and know- 
Him, without any of the clouds thft come between Jicrc. # ^ am often 
forget!', ig and displeasing Him now,-**ncvcr serving Him well nor 
loving ?Iim sight. 1 sha|J be gjad^ofiod myself where *dl that will 
be done with for ever. I shall be like Him. Why doeyou«cry so, 
Ellie ? ” saia Alice, tenderly. * 9 * 

44 1 can’t lielp it, Alice.” ® 

“•It is only my love for you— and for two more— that could make me: 
wish to stay here,— nothing else ; and ^five all that up, because k do 
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not knaw what is best for you or myself. Ancl r I look to meet yo'u all 
again before long. Try to think of it as I do, Ellic.” 

“ But what shall 1 do without you ? ” said poor Ellen. c 

“ I >vill tell you, Ellic. You must come here and take my place, 
CL'id tak j care of those 1 leave behind ; will you ? and they will take 
care of you.” 1 ' . 4 c 

“ But,” sai f d Ellen, lookingjup eagerly, “Aunt Fortune — — 

“ I have managed all that. Will you do it, Ellon ? I shall feel easy 
and happy about you, and far easier and happier about my father, if I 
leave you established herb, tv> be to him, as far as you ton, what I 
have been. Will you promise me, Ellie i n 9 <■ 

In words it was not possible ; but what silent kisses, and the close 
pressure bf the arms round Alice’s jicck could say, was said. 

“I am satisfied, then,” said Alice, presently. “My father will be 
your father— think him so, dear Ellie, and I know John will take care 
of you. And my place will not t>e empty. 1 am very, very glad.” 
Ellfcn felt her place surely would l\e empty, but she could not say so. 
“ It was for this I was so glad of y<pur aunt’s manriage, l%4lie,” Alice 
soon went on. “ I foresaw she might raise some difficulties in my 
way, hard to remove perhaps ; but now I have seen Mr. Van Brunt, 
and he has promised me that nothing shall hinder your taking up 
y&ur abode and making your home entirely here. Though I believe, 
Elite, he woukrtruly have loved to ‘nave you in his own house.” 

“ I am sure he i would,” said Ellen, “ but oh, how much rather ” 

“ He behaved very well about it the other morning ; in a very 
manly, frank, kind way ; showed a good d6al of feeling, I think, too. 
lie gave me to understand that for his own s4ke he should be ex- 
tremely sorry to les. you go ; but he assured me* that nothing ovcf 
which he had any control should stahd in the way of your 
good.” w % • 

^‘He is very kind —he is very gesod— he is»ahvays so,” said Ellen 
“ I love Mr. Van Brunt very much. He always was as kind to me as 
he could bf.” w % * 

“You must be happy, dear w EUie, in knowing that I am. I am 
happy now. c I enjoy all this, and I love you all, but I can Jeav^it and 
can leave y*>u,— yes, both,— for I would seek Jesus ! Iff who has 
taught ’me to love Him will not fors^Jce nte now. Gopdness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in 
the House o^fAic Lord for ever. I thank Him ! Oh, I thank Himft ” 
Alice’s face did not belie h^ words, though her eves shone through' 
tears. 
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“ Stlie, dear, you must love Ilim with all your heart, and li^e con- 
stantly in His presence. I know if you do He will make yqp happy 
in ally event, rfe can always give more than He takes away. Oh, 
how good He is ! and what wretched retyrns we igafce Him ! J was 
miseralfte # when John first went away to Doncaster; 1 did not knew' 
how to boar it. But now, Elbe, I think I can sccpit has dBnc me good, 
fnd I ctn even be # thankful tpr it. All things arc ours, alf things ; the 
world, and life, and death too*.” • 

41 Alice, ”^aid Ellen, as well as she could? “ you know what you were 
saying to me the other day ? ” 

“ Aboet %hat, love ? ” 

“ That about — you know, — that chapter ” 

“ About the death of Lazarus.” # 

M Yes. It has comforted «ne very much.” 

“ So it has me, Ellic. It has bceg exceeding sweet to md at dif- 
ferent times. Come sing to me— 1 How firm a foundation.* ” 

From time to time Alice led to this kind of conversation, bofli for 
Ellen’s sak^and he* own pleasure Meanwhile she made her go on 
with all her usual studies and duties ; and but for these Talks Ellen 
would hav£*scarce known how to believe that it could be true which 
she feared. 9 • * m 

The wedding of Miss Fortune and Mr. Van Brunt was a very qigpT 
# one. It happened at far too busy £ time of year, and^hey were too 
cool calculators, and looked upon their union in mudi too business- 
like a point of view, to dream of such a wild thing as a wedding tour, 
or even resolve upon so troublesome a thing as a wedding-party. 
Miss Fortune would n6t have left her cheese and butter-making Jo see 
all the New Yorks and Bostons that ever were built ; And she wouljjg 
have scorned a trip to Randolph. • And Mr. Van Brun^ would as 
certainly have wished* himself all the while back Smong his furrows 
and crops. So one day they were quietly married at home, the Rev. 
Mr. Clark having been fetched from Thirl wall for the purpose. Mr. 
Van Brunt would have preferred thfct Mr. Humphreys shqpfcl perform 
the ceremony ; but Miss Fortune was Quite decided in favour of the 
Thirlwsfll gentleman, and pf course he it was. * 

The talk f ran high all ovejr the country on the subject of this 
marriage, and opinions were* greatly divided ; some congratulating 
Mr. Van Bnint on having made himself one of the richest land- 
holders “in town” by the junction of another fat farm to his own ; 

. some pitying him for having got more Jj&n his match within dodrs, 
4UuW ( guessing he'd missed his reckoning for once.” 
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ONK. F.hSS IN THK WIUK, WIDI. WORM). 

Lt xv.'ls imjtossiblr rt first to make Mr. Humphreys believe that 
Alice was right in her notion about her health. The great net 3 of tlfe 
e\il was such that his mind refused to receive it, much as Ellen’ahad 
done. 1 1 is unbelief, however, lasted longer than hers. Hu saw much 
less of his daughter ; and when he was with her, it was impossible for 
Alice, with all her efforts, to speak to him as freely and phiqly as she 
was hi the habit of speaking to Ellen. The consequences were such 
as gncvttd her, hut could not he helped. 

As soon as it was known that hcr (J health was failing, Sophia 
Mars lima n came and took up her abode at the parsonage. Ellen was 
almost sorry ; it broke up in a measure the sweet and peaceful way of 
Jife die and Alic e had held together c\ er since her own coming. Miss 
Sophia could not make a third in their conversations. Hgt as Alice’s 
strength grew less and she needed more attendance and help, it was 
plain her friend's being there w.is a happy thing for both Alice and 
Ellen. Miss Sophia was active, cheerful, untiring, in her affectionate 
liard, '“always pleasant in manner and temper ; a very useful person in 
a 'house wherd* one was ailing. Mrs. Vawse was often there too, and? 
to her Ellen' olung, whcncxer she came, as to a pillar of strength. 
Miss Sophia could do nothing to help herj Mrs. Yawse could, a 
great deal. « 9 

Alice had refused to write or allow others tor write to her brother. 

4 Sh6'saitrhe was just finishing his course of study at Doncaster ; she 
would not have him disturbed or broken off by bad news from home. 
In August he would be quite through ; the firrt of August ho would 
be home. • A 

Before the middle of J une, -however, her health began to fail much 
more rajj^ly than she had counted upon. It became too likely that 
if she waited for his regular Return at the first of .August she would 
sec but little of her brother. She last e reluctantly qpnseiAed that 
Mrs. rhauncey should write to him ; and from that moment counted 
the (fays'; 

Her father hacf scarcely till now given up his old Confidence re- 
specting b(r. He came into her room one morning when just about 
to»set out for Caqra-carra tc visit one or two of his poor parishioners. 
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“ Mow are you to-daj, my daughter ?” he asked, tenderly. • 

• “Easy, papa, jnd happ^,” said Alice. # 

“ You arc looking better,” said he. “ VVfe shall have you well again 
among us yet.” # s • • 

Thcrf ns some sorrow for him iif Alice’s smile, as she loUkcd wp* 
at him and answered, “Yes. papa, in the land where tlifc inhabitants 
shall nH more say, 1 I am sick.’ ” m 

He kissed her hastily and went 01 ft. 

“ I almcfet wish I was in your place, AUK',” said Miss Sophia. “1 
hope I mayM>c half as happy when my titiicf comes.” 

“ What Yight have you to’hopc so, Sophia? ’’ said Alice, rather 
sadly. • 

“To l>e sure,” said # the other, after a pause, “you have Tieeit ten 
times as good as I. 1 don’# wonder you feel easy when you look hack 
and think how blameless your life h;^ been.” • 

“ Sophia, Sophia ! ” said Alice, “you know it* is not tha^ 1 never 
did a good thing in all my life that was not mixed and spoileef with 
eyjl. 1 ne^r cam# up to the fulUneasurc of duty in any matter.” 

“But surely,” said Miss Sophia, “if one does the hcst*onc can, it 
will be accepted ? ” \ 

“It won’t do 1% trust to* thflt, Sophia. Hod’s law require^ per- 
fection, and nothing less than perfection will be received as payment 

• of its demand. If you owe a hundred •dollars, and yoqf creditor will 
hot hold you quit for anything less than the whole Sum, it is of no 
manner of signification whether you offer him ten or twenty.” 

. “ Why, According to that,” said Miss Sophia, “it makes no differ- 
ence what kind of life*one leads.” 

• Alice sighed and «hook her head. _ 

“The fruit shows what ©the tree .is. Love to Hod w/ff strive to 
pleas# Him— always.* * 

“And is it of no use t# strive to^lcasc Him?” 

“Of no manner of use, if you make*tfiat your trust? 

“Well, I ©don’t see what one is td trust to,” said ^iss Spyliia, “if it 
isn’t a good life.” • 9 

“ I wflll answer you,” sa^l. Alioe, with a smile in which Acre was no 
sorrow, “ income words that I love very much, of an old fStrotohman, 

I think,— 4 1 have taken #11 my, good deeds and al^my bad, an«f have 
cast them together in a heap before the Lord ; and from them all I 
havfc fled to Jesus Christ, and in Him alone I have sweetqieace.’ ” 
Sophia was silenced for a minute by V look. 
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“ W^ll,” said she, “ I don’t understand it ; that is what George is 
always talking about ; but 1 can’t understand him.” c 

“ 1 am very sorry you cannot,” said A 3 *cc, gravely. 

They were both <>ilcnt for^i little while. 

• “ If kll Christians were like you,” said Miss Sophia, “ I might think 
more about it ; but tiicy .ire such a dull set ; there sccma to be no 
life nor pleasure among them.’* t • 

“ You judge,” she said, “ like she rest of tho world, of* that which 
they see not. After all, ihey know best whether they are happy. 
What do you think of Mrs. Vawsc ? ” i 

1 don’t know what to ’think of her ; she is wonderful 10 me ; she 
is paW my comprehension entirely. Don’t make her an example.” 

u No, Religion has done that foi tJ me. What do you think of your 
brother ? ” u 

“ George— he is happy - there is no doubt of that ; he is the hap- 
piest person in the family, by all odds; but then 1 think he has a 
natuhil knack at being happy ; it h impossible foi anything to put him 
out.” ,. a 

Alice smiled and shook her head again. 

“ Sophistry, Sophia. What do you think of me ? ” « c 
“ I don’t sec what leason you have to Le anything but happy ” 

What have I to make me so ?” 

Sophia was silent. Alice bid her thin hand upon hers. ' 

“ I am leaving all I love in this world. Should I be happy if I 
were not going to somewhat I love better ? Should I be happy if I 
had no secure prospect of meeting with them again ?— or*if I were 
doubtful of my reception in that place whither I hope to go.” 
c Sophia burse imo tears. Well, I don’t know*” said she ; u I sup- 
pose you arc right ; but I don’t igidcrstand it.” 

Alice drew her face dow n to hers and whispered something in her ear. 
Mr. Humphreys came in often to see his daughter, but never 
stayed long. It was plain he b oould not hear it. It might have been' 
difficult for £hcc to bear, bub she wished for her brother. She 
reckoned the time from Mrs. Chauncey’s letter to that when he might 
be looked for ; but some irregularities m the course of the pefit -office 
made it iinpossible to count with certainty upon the exact time of his 
arrival. Meanwhile her failure was \ery rapid. Mrs. Vawse began to 
fear he would not arrive in time. 

The w ms of June ran out ; the roses, all but a few late kinds, 
blossomed and digd. 
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July came. 

• One morning \jhcn Ellcyi went into her room, Alice drew ltcr close 
to htfr and said, “ You remember, Ellie, iif the 1 I’iljyim’s Progress/ 
when Christiana and her companions wc»c sent to^jo over the fiver ? 

I think ^hs Messenger has come for* me. Yo* nuistn’t # cry, love ; — 
listen — this is the token lle # seems to bring me* 1 hav% loved thee 
with aiAvejlastingfr love. 5 I fim sure of itf Ellie; so don't cry for me. 
You* have been my cfcar comfort— Ay blessing - we shall love each 
other in heaven, Ellie." 

Alice kis&d her earnestly several tim8s, and then Ellen escaped 
from he# aftiis and fled away. It was long before she could ^ome 
back again. Hut she came at last ; and went on through all |)iat day 
as she had done for \>i£cks before. • The day seemed long, for every 
member of the family was orPthe watch for John’s arrival ; ancHt wls 
thought his sister would not live to sc% another. % It wore away ; hour 
after hour passed without his coming ; #nd the night full. i^Iicc 
showed no impatience, but she evidently wiijied and watched for him; 
and Ellen, wjmse affliction read hcrfucc and knew what to nyikc of the 
look at the opening door, the eye turned towards the window, — the 
attitude of listening,— grew feverish with her intense desiie that she 
should be gratified. # * • 4 

From motive j of convenience, Alice had moved upstqjrs to a rootft 
That John generally occupied when he w;R at-home ; dircgtly over the 
sitting-room, and with pleasant windows towards tfie cast. Mrs. 
Chauncey, Miss Sophia, and Mrs. Vawse were all there. Alice was 
lying quietly on the bed, and seemed to be dozing ; but Ellen noticed, 
afterlights were brought, that every now and then she opened bereyes 
and gave an enquiring look round the room. Ellen coulS not bear it ;m 
slipping softly out, she went downstairs and seated herself on the 
threshold of the glass (floor, as if by watching there site could be any^ 
*. nearer the knowledge of wtiat she wifhed for. 

It was a perfectly still summer night.* *JThc moon shone brightly on 
the little lawi^and poured its rays ov?r Ellcy, just as% had done one 
~ well-remembered evening near a year ago. Ellen’s thoughts went 
; hack to i£ Haw like and tow unlike ! All around was just the same 
jas it had becg then ; the cool moonlight upon the distant 1ttyd4* the 
trees in the gjp lit up, as thcn,*hc lawn a flood of brightness. But 
" there was no happy party gathered there now ; they were scattered. One 
„was afeay ; one a sorrowful watcher alone in the moonlight fone wait- 
ing to be gone where tlierc is no need of n^fon or stale for evermore** 

•cc 
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Whtyc Ellfcn tfas thinking of these things, there came to hflr car 
through the perfect stillness of the night, thcHiiint, far-off, not-to-be-^ 
mistaken sound of quick-caning horse’s % fefct, nearer 4 and nearer gvery 
sccon^l. It came with a mingled pang of pain and pleasure, both 
very a<#ite ; she rose instantly tq hcr feet, and stood pressing her hand 
to her heart *tvhilc thq'quick-tncasurcd beat of hoofs grew louder and 
louder, until it ceased at the very door. * The minutes were jfew, but 
they were moments of intense Inverness. The t ired hors© stooped his 
head, as the rider Hung hii&sclf from the saddle and came *o the door 
where Ellen stood fi\ed.i A look asked, aneWa look answered, the 
question that lips could not speak. Edlen only pointed tjjp way, and 
uttered the word, “ Upstairs ; and John rushed thither. He 
chcqkcchhiinself, however, at the door of the room, and opened it and 
went in as calmly as if he had butVoine pom a walk. Hut his caution 
was voory needless. Alice knew his step, she knew Jii& /torse's step too 
well ; she had raisecHicrsclf upland stretched out both arms towards 
him®beforc he entered, ‘in another moment they were round his 
neck, and she was supplied in his. There wasa long, long silence. 

“Are you happy, Alice?” whispered her brother. 

11 Perfectly. This was all I wanted. Kiss me, dear Jopn.” 

As he did so, again and again, slig f^Jt his tears on her cheek, and 
‘ put tip her hands to his face to w ipc them away ; kissed him then, and 
tften once ag*in laid her head wn his breast. They remained so & 
little while ( without stilling ; except that some whispers were ex- 
changed too low for others to hear, and once more she raised her 
face to kiss him. A few minutes after ttyosc who could look saw' his 
colour change ; he fell the arms unclasp theij hold ; an$ as he laid 
heV fccriily ^ the pillow, they fell languidly down ; the will and 
the power that had sustained them were gone. Alice was gone ; but 
the departing spHt had left a ray of brightness on its carthly^house ; 
‘there was a half-smile on the sweet face, of most entire peace and 
satisfaction. Her brother .looked for a moment, closed the eyes 
kissed, once and*again, the sweetdips, ;md left the room. 

Ellen sKw him no mote &hat night, nor knew' how' Tic passed it. 
For her, wearied with grief ami excitement, it was spci^ in long 
hcaV'V slumber. From the pitch to w'hich her spirits had been 
wro eight by care, sorrow, and self-restraint, they now Suddenly and 
completely sank <down ; naturally arid happily, she lost all sense of 
trouble iy^slecp f 

• When sleep gt last left her, and she stole dow nstairs into the 
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sitting-room in the morning, it was rather early.* Nobody was 
stirring about the hou& but herself. It seemed deserted ; Jhc old 
sitting-room looked cmpty*.mjJ forlorn; thg stillness was oppressive. 
Ellen could not bear it. Softly opening the glass she went out 
upon the* lawn, where everything was sparkling in the early fnAlmpsp 
of the summer morning. How could it look so pleasant wfthout, when 
ail pleasantness was gone within ? It pressed upon Ellen’? heart. 

Just then a voice "eloge beside her s%id low, as if the speaker might 
not trust itsjiigher tones, “ 1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence comgth my help !” • • 

How thatyound struck upon«ElIcn's car ! With an indescribable 
air of mingled tenderness, weariness, and sorrow, she slowly %osc 
from her seat and put both her arms round the speaker’? neck. 
Neither saida word ; But to£Ilcn flic arm that held her was more 
than all words ; it was the dividing line between her and the toorld, 
o.n this side everything, on that side nothing. • 

No word was spoken for many mimics. 4 „ 

“ My dear Ellen,” gaid her brother, softly, how came you here 
“I don’t Know,*’ whispered Ellen, “there was nobod) "there- -I 
couldn’t stayjn the house.” \ 

“ Shall we go home now ?'* 

“ Oh, yes -whenever you please.” 

•# IJut neither moved yet. Ellen had' raised her head ; sly still stood 
with her arm upon John’s shoulder ; the eyes <tf both we it; on the scene 
before them* the thoughts of neither. He presently spoke again. 

“Let us try to love our ^Jod better, Ellic, the less we have left to 
love in this* world; that is llis meaning -let sorrow but bring us 
closer to Him. Dear Alice is well — she is well, and tf 7A’ are* mafic 
to suffer, we know and we love the hand that has done it, d^ we not, 
Ellic? We must wccp # because we arc left alone f but for her ‘I 
heard a voice from heaven paying untp me, Blessed are the dead that 
die in the Lord ! * ” , • 

As he spoke in low and swee? toncsf Ellen’s tears styped. #t 
“Shall we go home, Ellie ?” said her bother, after another silence. 
She rose yp instantly and said yes. # But he held her still, anti looking 
fora moment sft the tokens* of watching and grief and cart* ifc* tier 
countenance, ht gently kissgd tlfe pale little face, adding a word* of 
endearment which almost broke *EUcn’s heart again. Then taking 
hetha^d they went down the mountain together. 
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Till whole* M u simian family armed to day from \ entnoi , sonic tc 
sec Alice sWely icmains, f ind ill to foj/ow them to the gra^e Tig 
parson ige could not liolcf so mrny , the two ^Ir *Mai simians, there- 
fore, with M ijoi and Mrs •Gillespie, made their quaiters qt ThufwalL 
M.ugciy's hinds weu full enough with those that wcic l^ft 

In the afternoon, howe\ci, she found time foi a wsit teethe room— 
//u A om She w is st mding at the foot of the bed, gazing on the 
swefct Cue she lo\cd so dearly, when Mis Chauneey and Mrs. 
\awsc came up foi the sime purpose Afl three stood there in 
silcncfe 

Late pi the iftcr”oon of the nest d ly HUn w«is sitting in the 
hbiary with Mi Humphicys wlvn she heaid steps coming along the 
hall steps of two prisons tlu dqor opened, in^J John and a strange 
gentle min came in No sti mgci to 1 lien she kncfw him in a 
moment , it w is liei old fuend hci fuend of the boit^Mr George 
, Maj simian * 

c Mi Ilumphieys lose up to meet him tnd the two gentlemen shook 
hinds in s^tntc 1 lien htfd at fust sluunk out of the way to the 
otlici side of tlu loom, !lnd now when she siw an oppoitunity she was 
going to make her ese ipe , but John genth det lined hci , and she stood 
still by his side, though with i kind of fee^in^ that it was ijot theic the 
bf^t p^ce ol t,mc Either old fuend to iceo^ivse her He was sitting 
by Mi HufnpHVtys and foi the picscnt quityi occupied with him, 
and it w ( is not till John m ide spine sli^ljjt remark that Mr Marshxnan 
turned lus head Hi it w ly , he looked foi a moiry nt in some surprise, and 
then said, his eountenanee lightening, “ Is /hat Ellen Montgomery ? n 

Ellen spiang acioss at that woid to take his outstretched hand. 
But as eke fel^nhe well remembered grasp of it, and met the whole 
look, the thought of which She had treasured up foi years, it was tofr 
much Back as m a flood to hc r Jieart seemed to come qf once all 
tYuf tlpftfghts and feelings of the time since then , the difference el 
this meeting fiojn the jenful one shMiad to often pictiifed to herself; 
the soii^w of that time mixed with the soiiow now f and the sensft 
that the tciy lund that had wiped those fust tears away was gieene 
i now laid in ih&dust by death All thronged on her heart at ante/ 
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^pnd it was too much. She had scarce touched Mr. Marshman^ hand 
wheit she hastiljPwithdre# her own, and jjavc way to an overwhelm- 
ing hurst of sorrow. It was infectious. For a few minutes the silence 
of stifled sobs was in the room, till I£l!cif rccover<& enough tg’maty 
her escape; and then the colour of sorrow yas lightened in oi^c 
lreast feast. • • 

“ protherf* said M ^Humphreys, “y caff hear you now better than 
I could a little while ago. I ha* l almost foigottcn that God is good 
‘ Light in thf darkness’ ; I see it no # \v. y'hat child has given me a 
lesson.” # * • 

Later in the evening Ellen was sitting beside Mr. Marshm%n on 
the sofa, looking and listening -he was like a piece of oM njusic 
to her — when John cable toy he back of the sofa and said he wanted 
to Speak to her. She went with him to the other side of the r<yiin. 

• “Ellie,” said he, in a low voice, “? think mw father would like to 

hear you sing a hymn ; do you think you Could ? ” • • 

Ellen looked up, gith a peculiar mixture Of uncertainty and resolu- 
tion in her countenance, and said,'* Yes.” • 

“Not if i^will pain you too much, and not unless you think ^ou can 
surely go through with it, Kl^n/ihc said, gently. 

• “ No,” said Ellen*; 11 1 will try.” • « 

• ** Will it not give you too much prin ? do you think }»u ran ?” • 

“No— I will try,” she repeated. • « • 

As she went along the hall she said and resolved to herself that she 
would do^t. The library # was dark ; coining from the light Ellen 
at first could sec nothing. John placed her in a chair, and went away 
himself to a little distance, where he remained pesfcctly still. •Jfhe f 
covered her face with her hands for a minute, and prayed for strength ; 
she was afraid to trje What should she sing? All that class of 
hymns that bore direction the subject of their sorrow must be left 
on one side ; she hardly dareg think o( them. Instinctively she look 
up another ^|ass, that without baring the wound wogld la^the balm 
close to it. A few minutes of deep stiHheSs were in the clarx room ; 
then vtrf lowland in tones # that trembled a little, rose the words— 

0 11 How sweet the name of Jesus sounds. *’ 

! EUen paused a minute alfter finishing the hymn. • There was not a 
goung to be heard in the room. She thought of the hymn, ** Loving 
l^dness’ 1 ; but the tune, and the spirit the words, was # t(g) lively 
Jfer another’s favourite, M, Tis my happiness below, ^ but ^hen could 
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not venture that ; she strove to forget it as ftfst as possible. She at, 
last decided on, 44 Hark n^v soul, it is tjic 5.ord.” Next came tp her 
mind v thc beautiful, “ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 

( She went througli all the seven long’ verses. Still, whop Ellen 
paused at tWe end ofiliis the breathless silence seemed to jnvitc her 
to go on. $hu wailed a minute to gathcf'urcath. The blessed word® 
had gone clown into her \^:ry heart ; did they ej er seem hhlf so s^veet 
before? She was cheercd«*and strengthened, and though* she could 
go through with the next«hwvm, though it had been much loved and 
often used both by her mother and Mire, and she sang fw^ctly and 
clear*,', “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

Still silence ; 44 silence that spo^c ” ! Ellen did not know what it 
said, except that her hearers did not wisfc her ?o stop. Her next was 
a favourite hymn of them all, 44 What are these in bright array.” 

Ellen had allowed* her thoughts to travel too far along with the 
words, for in the last lines her voicy was unsteady and faint. She was 
fain to make a longer pause than c usual to reefer. But in vain ; 
the tender* nerve was touched ; there was no stilling its qifivcring. 

“ Ellen,” said Mr. Humphreys then after a few minuted She rose 
and went to the sofa. He folded hei* close to his breast. 

• * 'fhank you, my child,” he said, presently ; “ you have been a com- 
fort to me. Nothing but a clj.oir of angels could have been sweeter.” 4 

As Ellen went away ba?k through the hall her tears almost choked 
her ; but for all that there was a strong throb of pleasure at her heart. 

44 1 ha\e been a comfort to him,” she relocated. 44 Oh, (Jpar Alice ! 
so l will.” 

i r c 


CHAPTER xuv. f 

% 

THK LITTLE SPIRIT THAT* H AU NTKH THE BIG HOUSE. 

«* , 

The wliyjle Mar^hman family returned to Yentnor immediately after 
the funeral, Mr. George £xctpted ; he stayed witji Mr. Humphreys 
over the Sabbath, and preached for him ; and much to e^pryone’s 
pleasure lingered still a day or two longej ; then he was obliged to 
leavd thfem. John also must go back*to Doncaster foi% few weeks ; 
he would not be ^ible to get home Again before the nearly part of 
August, jfar the month between, and as much longer indeqfl as 
possible,* Mrs. Mjrshman fished to have Ellen at Ventnor ; assuring 
her that it ^as to be her hpiDe always whenever she chose to make it 
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so. "\t first neither Mrs. Marsh man nor her daughters would take " 
pny denial; and* old Mrji Marsh man was fixed upon it. tftit Ellen 
begged with tears that she liffight stay at Borne and begin at once, as 
far as she could, to take Alice’s plac^ Her kind (fiends insipid that^ 
it would db her harm to be left alone for so l^ng, at si#:h a season. 
Jdr. Hunfjjhrcys at the bcsfcof times kept very much tojiimself, and % 
now h^woyld moae than cvA ; she woulA be very lonely. “ Hut how 
lonAy he will be if ifco away ! ” saifl ICllcji ; “ I can’t go.” Finding 
that her heart was set upon it, and *hat it wxmld be a real grief to her 
to go to Vetitnor, John at last # joined toVxcuse her ; and he made an 
arrangcfheftt with Mrs. Vawse instead that she should come ami stay 
at the parsonage till he came back. This gave Ellen great satisfaction ; 
and her kind Vcntnor^riends wcrotobligcd unwillingly to leave lffcr. 

“ Margery,” said Ellen oilfc day, “ I wish you would tell me all the 
things Alice used to do ; so that I igay begin i 0 o do them, you know, 
as soon as I can.” % 

“ What things, Miss Ellen ? ” • 9 • 

“ I mean^ the things she used is do about the house, or to help you, 
don’t you know? all sorts of tilings. I want to know them all, so that 
1 may do'fkem as she did. I want to very much.” ' 

“Oh, Miss Klleg, dear,” said "Margery, tearfully, “you arc little 
and tender to do thfem things ; I’d lie sorry to sec you, indeed ! ” m 
' “Why no, I am not, Margery," said J*dlen ; “don’t yiu know how 
I used to do at Aunt Fortune’s ? Now tell Inc plcas£, dear Margery. 
If I can’t do it, 1 won't, you know.” 

So Margery told her thc^things Alice used to do, and Ellen decided 
that, so far as possible, they should now fall upon her. 

«\Vhcn Mr. Van Ilgmt informed his wife of Ellen’f pifrposc*to desert 
her service, and make her future hj>me at the pai sonage^ the ladjrsS 
astonishment was only less than her indignation ; the latter not at all 
le isened by learning tlu^ Ellen wi#; to become the adopted child fcf 
the house. For a while her words of displeasure were poured forth in 
a torrent ; Jlr. \’an Drunt mcantiiac saying very lktlc, ayd standing 
by like a steadfast rock that the watfts "dash past, not upon. She 
declare^ that this was “the cag-shcaf of Miss Humphreys’ doings ; 
she might have been wije enough to have expected as«miic|) ; she 
wouldn’t hate been such. a f<*>! if she had ! This was whsft site had 
let Ellen go»there for I I prefty return ! n Hut sfle went on. " She 
woi^ered who they thought they had to deal with ; did thfy think she 
was going to let Ellen go in that way ? skf had the grst and only right 
to her ; and Ellen had no more busines^tj go and give J^erself away 
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k, than or.c of hcr\>xcn; thc> woull find it o\it, she guessed, pretty 
quick, Mr John and all, slic’d ha\t hct lyck in nj tune' * What 
c weie her thoughts and feebngs when, aftci having spent her br€ath, 
w she found hen flu^and quietly opposed to this conclusion, words 
cannot fell. Htr wor^s could ifot , she was absolutely dumtf, till he 
hUd said InsViy and 1 then, appalled by the seicnity of hie manner 
* she left indignation on one^itlc for the picsent ai^d began tc* argue* 
the mattei. But Mi \ an Burnt coolly said he had proftnsed jishe 
might get as man> helps Sts she f likcd, lie would pa> foi "them and 
welcome; but Ellen woifld«havc to stay whcic she was, He had 
promised Miss Alice , and he wouRhrt hieik his woid ^fqj* kings, 
loids,«’and commons. ' A most cxtiaoidinaiy expletive foi a good 
Republi&in — which Mi Van Biuijt had pi obably mhci ltcd fiom his 
father and giandfalhei. What can wa\%s do against a rock? The 
whilom* Miss i oitunc disdained a stiugglc which must end in her 
own confusion, and vtiscly kepf her chagrin to hcisclf, never even 
apprOachifcg the subject nftfer waic^s, with him oi any other person. 
I lien had left the whole Matter to Mi \ an Biting expecting a storm 
and not wishing to shaic it. Happily it .ill blew ovei 1 
At last John ai lived It seemed to Ellen foi several c^ys that he 

was moie grave and talked leas than cv£.n the last time he had been 
kt lioflTc. • 

Jvs Alice had anticipitcd, hei Ixothci w is called to take chaigeof 
the chut ch at Randolph, a«d at the same time anothci moie distant 
was offered him lie lcfused them both, i ightly judging that lus place 
foi the present was at home But the call from Randolph being 
pressed upon him \er> much, he at length agiepd to pieacfi for them 
dunifg the wn\tei c * nchng tluthei foi the puiposc every Saturday, and 
A. turning to Caira cura on Monday. * 

As the Aintei v^pie on, a graves cheerfulness stole over the house- 
hold. Ellen little thought how mu^h she hacf to do with it* She 
never heard Maigery tell her husband, whiclf she often did with great 
affection, “that that blessed cful^ wasVhe light of the house,” and 
those whef felt it tfie most saic^nothing. Ellen was sure, ihdeed, from 
the way in which Mr. Humphreys spoke to her, lboked at her, now 
and then laid his hand on her hcatl, and sometimes, « very® rarely, 
kisseef her fotchcad, that he loved he( anfl loved to sqp her about; 
and that her wish of suppl) mg Alice s place kws in some Jjttle measure 
fulfilled. As for Mr. John,* it never came into her head to think 
whether gnl was a comfort to him; lie was a comfort to Airy* she 
(oeked at it in quite another^point of view. He had gone to bis <44* 
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steejjfjtg-room upstairs, which Margery had sctlled«with herself he 
•jyould make his study j^aiul for that he had taken the sitting-room. 
This § was Ellcn's«study to#, so she was constantly with him f and of 
the quietest she thought her movements wdlild have tt^bc. 

“ Wh^ are you stepping so softly fig? ’-said hc,f>nc day, ngChing . 
her hand as she was passing near him. ^ 

•“ YoiLwere busy— I thought you were busy,” said Kllcn 

“ Ana what then? ” # # 

44 f was afraid of disturbing von.” 

44 You never disturb me,” said he# 44 you need not fear it. Step as 
you please, and do not shut tli^ doors carefully. I see you and hear 
you ; buf without any disturbance.” 

Ellen found it was so. Hut she was an exception to Lhc^cftcral 
rule ; other people disturbed him, a# she had one or two occasions of 
knowing. # 

Every day when the weather wouI<k permit, the Mack I’rinte and 
the Brownie with their respective riders ngght be seen abroad in the 
country far and wide. In the course of they* rides, Ellen's horseman- 
ship was diygently^crfectcd. Very often their turning-place was on 
the top of the Cat’s Back, and the horses had a rest and Mrs. Vawse a 
visit beforc # fhcy went down again. They had long walks too byVill and 
dale ; pleasantly sil$nt or plcifsanlly talkative, all pleasant to El|gn ! 

Her only lonely and sorrowful time was when John was gone 
Randolph. It began early Saturday morning, and perhaps ended 
with Sunday night ; for all Monday was hope and expectation. Even 
.Saturday she had not much time to mope ; that was the day for her 
great weeWs mending. When John was gone and her morning affairs 
were out of the way, Ellen brought out her work-basket, aiyl estab- 
lished herself on th» sofa for a quiet day’s sewing-wifhout the leases 
fear of interruption. But sewing dyl not always hinder, thinking. 
And then certainly thmroom did seem very empty, jflld very still ; and 
the dock, which she neveg heard th# rest of the week, kept ticking all 
ungracious reminder that sljp was ak>flc. Ellen would sometimes 
foiget it incite intense interest of -some nice littl^ piccggrf repair 
which must be exquisitely done in a wrfcttiand or a glove ; and then 
perliapshMargjry would softly opjn the door and come in for a talk. 

, Saturday evening she generally contrived to busy herself ig her 
’-books. But^when Sunday nforning came with its calmrfess * and 
.brightness ; vfhen the business of the week was pift away, # and quiet- 
ness abroad and at Jiomc invited to recollection, then Elleifb thoughts 
%eqt back to old times, and then she missed the calgi sweet face that 
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had agreed so well with the day. She misted her in the mefthing, . 
when tfcc early sun streamed in through ttyi empty (oom. She missed! 
her at the breakfast-table^ here John tfas not to take her plac£ On 
the aide to cluftcli, where $r, Humphreys was her silent companion, 
and cfery tree in the^oad and tvery opening in the landsonpl seemed 
fc> c ill Alied to sec it«witli lier. \'ery much she missed herein churc^. 
The empty* seat beside lu$, the tmusciUiiyinn-bogk on the &ielf, the 
want of her sweet voice in the singing, oh, how it went to Ellen’s 
heart. And Mr. Humphreys’ grave steadfast look and tone kept 
it in her mind ; she safc n was in his. Those Sundfcy mornings 
tried Ellen. At first they were bit turfy sad ; her tears ftseal to flow 
abundantly whenever they could unseen. Time softened this feeling. 

Mihilfi Mr. Humphreys went oi^to his second service in the village 
beyond, Ellen stayed at Carra-carra, ngd tried to teach a Sunday- 
schook She determined as far as she could to supply beyond the 
home circle the los$ that was not felt only there. She was able, 
hovfevcr? to gather togetlfcr butcher own four children whom she 
had constantly taught fiofli the beginning, and two others. The rest 
were scattered. After her lunch, which, having no cofnpanion but 
Margery, was now a short one, Ellen went next to the tw^ old women 
that Alice had been accustomed to *Uc*id for the purpose of reading, 
and ffhat Ellen called preaching. These poor old people had sadly 
kfmonted the: loss of the faithful friend whose place they neve^ 
expected to**bge supplied in this world, and whose kindness had 
constantly sweetened their lives with one great pleasure a week. 
Ellen felt afraid to take so much upon herself as to try to ^o for them 
what Alice had done ; however, she resolved* and at the very first 
atfeoinptttheirjgrqjitude and joy far overpaid heritor the effort she tyid 
vuule. Practice and the motive she had soon enabled Ellen to remem- 
ber and rfcpcat figjLhfully the grdUter part of Mr. Humphreys' morning 
sermon. Reading the Bible to^Mrs. Blockson was easy; sme had 
often done that ; and to repajr the loss of Alice's pleasant comments 
and explanations she bcthouglit ^er of Her “ Pilgrim's Progress.” To 
her delight the a?d woman h^trd it greedily, and seemedho take great 
comfort in it ; often referring to what Ellen had read before, and 
begging to^iear such a piece over again. Ellen generally wfitt home 
pretty tjjofoughly tired, yet feeling happy ;* the- pleasure #)f doing good 
still far overbalanced the pains. • * • • 

Sunday/vening was another lonely time ; Ellen spent it as best she 
could, ^folnetimes with liy Bible and prayer, and then she ceased to 
bh lonely ; sometimes with many pleasant thoughts that had sprung 
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up out of the employments of the morning that she could tint be 
sorrowful; sometimes $hc«cnu1cl not help being both. In aft v case, 
she was very apt when the dHrkncss fell ,tf> take to singing hymns ; 
and it gj*ew to be a habit with Mr. H^imjdpcys wlitn lu* heard her to 
come out of his study and lie down upon the sofa anti lisign, suffering 
qp light ift the room but t^at of the fire. Ellon nevcr # was betti4 
pleased* tha^i when her Suritlay evening;# ^ore spent so. She sang 
withVonderful pleasufe when she salfg for him ; and she made it her 
business to fill her memory with all the beautiful hymns she ever knew 
or could fin<f, or that he liked particular!)*. * 

With the ftrst opening of her eyes on Monday morning tame the 
thought, “John will be at home to-day ! *’ That was enough Jo^rarry 
Ellen pleasantly through whatever ghe day might bring. She gene- 
rally kept her mending of Stockings for Monday morning, because 
with that thought in head she did qpt mind anything. She had no 
visits from Margery on Monday; but l‘^len sang over her work, 
sprang abaut with happy energy, and studied her hardest ; for John 
in what he expcctedsher to do mad*,* no calculations for work of which 
he knew nothing. lie was never at home till late in thc # day ; and 
when Ellcifthad clone all she had to do, and set the suppcr-talMe with 
punctilious care, aigl a face (rf bflsy happiness it would have been a 
pleasure to see, if there had been anyone to look at it, she woulftakc 1 
•what happened to be the f.ivourite*bnq]jc and plant lidKclf near tffe 
glass door; like a very epicure, to enjoy Wbth the |j#e?cnt and the 
future at once. Even then the present often made her forget the 
future; sh^ would be lost ii^ her book, perhaps limiting the elephant in 
India or fighting Nelson’s battles over again, and the first news she 
wquld have of what ^he had set herself there to w#tcb for ifoultl^bc, 
the click of the door-lock or a tap on the glass, for the horse \v;fi 
almost, always left at # the farther door. Hack the# she catne from 
India or the Nile; down went the Ijpok ; Ellen had no more thought 
but for what was before her. # • 

For the rest of that evening the measure of Ellen's l^ippiness was full. 
It did not matter whether John were j# A talkativf or a*ftiouglitful 
mood ; yhether he spoke to her and looked at her or not ; it yas pleasure 
enough to feel*that he was there. * She was perfectly satisficjljncrely to 
sit down neafhim, thoughts he did not get a word by the hour iogothcr. 
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QHAPTER XL\\ ' 

TIIK^.ltyRDIAN AK<;EI,. 

^ u 

©ME Monday evcniiig, John being tired, was resting in the corner of 
the sofa. 'Ac silence had Ksted a long rime. Ellen thoughtttso, and 
sending near, she byand-bye put her hand ( gently into one of his 
which he was thoughtfully*passinp through the locks of hisliair. Her 
hand was clasped immediately, and quitting his abstracted look he 
asked what she had been doing that da'y ? Ellen's thoughts went back 
to t<fcs and stockings and a long rent in her dress ; she merely 
answered, smiling, that she had been busy. 

“Too busy, Tin afraid. Come round* here* and sit down. What 
have you been busy about?” 

Ellen never thought of trying to evade a question of his. She 
coloured 'and hesitated, fie did not press it any farther.; 

“ John, there is something I have been wanting. *o ask you this great 
while.” " • 

“ What is it Ellen ? ” »• 

“I wish very much— I was going to ask— if you would have any 
«objc£iion to let me read one of your sermons. ” 

''‘None in the world, Elliej” said he, smiling; but they have never « 
been written jet.” 

“ Not written ! ” 

“ No ; there is all 1 had to guide me yesterday” 

“A half sheet of paper! and only written oij one side! ^Oh, 1 can 
m&kb nothing, of ijiis. What is this f Hebrew?” 
a< “Shorthand.” 

“And is that aJJ? 1 cannot tfnderatand it,” said Ellen, sighing as; 
she gave back the papar. 

“ What if you were to go with me next tinte ? They want to see yon 
very much at Ventnor.” * ' '■ 

“ So dd t wantvto see them*” said Ellen ; “ very much fedeed.” 

“ Mrs. Marshman sent a ifiost earnest request by w me that you-woix^ 
c >me to her the next time I go to Randolph.” r , r : 

Ellin gave the matter a very serious cdhsideration ; eff one migfit; 
judge bv ker facet c 4 

“ Wkat do you say to it ? ” e ' . . ~J: 

“ I shqnlb like to go — very much,” said Ellen, slowly, “ but — ■(- 
* ‘ But you do n 6 t think it yould be pleasant ? ” • 
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«"Ho, no," said Ellen, laughing, “ 1 don't mean tliM ; but I think 1 
^vould rather not.” 

“Why?” • 

“Oh, I have some reasons.” 

“ Youtfnust give me very good ones# or*! think I Shall ovcirqjc >our» 
decision, J?llie.” \ • # 

• “ I hjve very good ones— plenty of them— only " • 

Ajglance^ somefthaj comical in i^» keflnmcss, overturned Ellen's 
hesitation. • 9 

“I have Jpdccd,” said she, lauglfing, “qply I did not want to tel! 
you. The reason why I didnit wish to go was because I thought 1 
should be missed. You don’t know how much 1 miss you," sai^ the, 
with tears in her eyes. • 

“That is whit I was afraid of.* Your reasons make against *you, 
Ellie.” * , 

■ “ I hope not. I don’t think they otlght." , 

“But, Ellie, I am very sure my father would rather miss^'ou ^mcc 
or twice than have you want what fl’ould bttgood fur you.” 

“ I know ill at ! I*km sure of tlffit ! but that don’t alter yiy feeling, 
you know. # And besides— that isn’t all." 

“ Who clSc will miss you ? ” * 

Ellen’s quick look sceincif to say that he knew too much a^cady^ 
i&nd that she did not wish him to know more. He did # not repeat 4)ie 
question, but Ellen felt that her seciet was no longer cnyrcly her own. 
“And what do you do, Ellie, xxhen you feel lonely?* he went on. 

“ Different things," she answered. 

,4 Thc bltst remedy for if is prayer. In seeking the fare of our best 
Friend we forget the lflss of others. I)o you try it ? " said he^sofjl^. 
fEUen looked up ; #hc could not well speak at thaf mflment. 

“There is an antidote in that fog every trouble. You Jcnoxv who 
said, VHe that Cometh to Me shall nexcr hunger, aitl lie that bciicvcth 
on Me shall never thirsty” • # 

It troubles me,” said he, ter a pause, “ to leave ) ou so much alone. 

1 don’t knogr that it were not best intake you with ife cvej^wcek.” 

. . “ Oh, no !” said Ellen, “don’t think bf # iTie. I don’t mind it indeed. 

> . f do nq| always feel so — sometimes ; but 1 get along verymvell ; and 1 
I* Would rather stay here, indeed I would. I am always happy a# soon 
.}ps' Monday fnQrning conges. ”• • * 

He rose ujt suddenly and began to walk up and flown thi room. 

^r. John ” 

“What, Ellie?” 
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“ I do sonrctiifyes seek His face very much when I cannot find it!” 

“There is something wrong then with )ou,‘ Ellie,” he said, gently.^ 
“ How has it been through the week? Ifivou candct drfy aftej day 
pass without rcpeniberiiig'your best Frtcnd, it. may be that when you 
r ftcl the want you Gill not readily find Him. How is it daily, fyllie ? is 
seeking His^.icc yourdirst concern ? do you give a sufficient time faith- 
fiVlly to your^lJiblo and prayer ?'* / * q 

Ellen shook her head <■ fio words wci'6 possible! He ,*ook*up his 
walk again. The silence had lasted a length of lime, and Jie was 0 still 
walking, when Kllen came to his side and laid her hand on his arm. 

“ Have you settled that question witlyyour conscience, f.llic?” 

She wcepingly answered, “Yes." 'they walked a few tffrn£ up and 
down? 

“Will you promise me, KUie; that every day when it shall be 
possible, \ ou will give an hour /// /cv/.r/'io this business? - whatever 
else infiy be done or undone ? " 

Kllen jn'omiscd; and tliep with her hand in his they continued their 
walkthrough the rejoin till Mr. Humphreys and the servants came in. 
Her brother’s prayer that night Kllon ne\tr forgotP , 

No more was said at that time about her going to Vcntnor. Hu^a 
week or two after, John smilingly told her to get all her private affaifs 
arranged, and to let her friends know they need nr t expect to sec her 
thy next Sunday, for that he was going to take lu r with him. As she 
saw lie had made up his m : nd, 'Ellen said nothing in the way of 
objecting; ar.d* now that the decision was taken from her was really- 
very glad to go. She arranged even thing, as he had said ; and was 
ready Saturday morning to set off with a vc(y light heart. „ 

They went in the sleigh. In a happy quiet mood of mind, Ellenr 
ynjoyed fcverychiiKj exceedingly. She had not been to Vcntnor for 
several months ; the change of scene was very grateful. 

Kllen was received as a precious lending that must be tak?n the 
gteatest care of and enjoyed as much as possible while one has it. 
Mrs. Marshman and Mrs. Clmpnccv treated her as if she had been 
their own child.. Kllen Chaun^ey overwhelmed her ^vith jo>fui 
caresses, ami cotftd scarcely 'let her out of net* agns by night or by 
day. She w fl is more than ever Mr. Marsh man’s pet ; but, indeed, she 
was well j^£tcd by all the family. It was a very happy visit. 

Even Sunday left nothing to wish fat. Tfo her great 5by not only 
Mrs. Chj&uficey went with ljer in thc^morning to heai"her brother 
(for his church was not the one the family attended), but the carriage 
wa t s order’d in the afternoon also ; and Mrs. Chaunccy and her 
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daughter and Miss Sophia went with her again. Whep they returned, 
Miss Sophia, who had taken a very great fancy to her, brought her 
fnto her owft room and, made her lie down with her upon the bed, 
thougfi Ellen insisted she wa# not tired. • 

44 Well^ you ought to* be, if you arc # nos," said lie lady. “Pam. 
Keep away,* Ellen C'hauncey, you can’t be anywjicrc without bilking. 
\^>u can itve without Ellen /or half an hour, cafi’t ye t J.eave us & 
little wlflle ip quicte” • • # 

Ellfen for her part w£s quite willinjf to be quiet. Hut Miss Sophia 
was not sleepv, and it soon appeared* had no intention of being silent 
herself. * * ' 

44 Well, *110% do you like your brother in the pulpit ? ” she began. 

“ 1 like him anywhere, ma’am," said Ellen, with a very uneqpi focal 
smile. , • 

44 How is Mr. Humphreys, Ellen ? *' 

44 1 can hardly tell ; he is so silent.” 

44 Mr. Humphreys was not always as si^pnl and reserved as he is* 
now; I remember him when he was diffident : though f don’t think 
he ever was much like his son. Di*l \ou ever hear about it? ” 

44 About what, ma’am r ” ' 

4 ^\bout coming to this country? what brought him to Carra-t.n ra?.” 

44 No, ma’am.” # • 1 

44 My father, you see, had come out long before, b it the two fainili^s 1 
lad been always very intimate in KnJlanJ, and it was krf>i up after he 
cam? away. He was a particular friend of^in elder brother of Mr . 
Humphreys; his estate and my grandfather's lay vciy neai cadi 
other; and»bcsides, there t^crc other things that drew them to each 
other; he married my Aunt, for one. My father made several jour- 
neys back and forth ig the course of years, and so kept «ip his*attacTi- , 
ment to the whole family, yoy know ; and he became very desirous to 
get Mr. t Humphrcys ovpr here— this Mr. Humphrey# you know. He 
was the younger brother— younger bothers in England generally hav^ 
little or nothing: but you don't kno\fc tiny thing about that, Ellen. 
%/ife badnli anything then but fiis living, and that was»i small # one ; he 
had some property left hilh though, just before he came to America.” 

44 But,^fiss Sophia,”— Ellen hesitated— “arc you sure ihey would 
like I should ffear all thisj** •• • 

“ Why, ye# child !— of /ourte they would ; everybody kAows it. 
Some things made Mr. Humphreys as willing to leate England about 
that^me a% my father was to have him. An excellent situation was 
offered him in one of the best institution* here, and he came 014. 
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Alice and f ucftc just like sister* alwavs fiom that tune Wq^fived 
ncai fogethci, ml siw cull < thci evciy dav, and o ir two familicf 
were just Ik o e Hut they were fiked by®cvcr\body c Mis. 
Huinphicjs wrs a \tiy lm*- peison -vu> , oh, ven * I nc\er saw 
• any wrmin I ul lured moie llci di ith almost killed her husband; 

«j id I think All 1 flow t kno \ tlieie isn t the 1c ist sign of delicate 
hcilth abort Mr* II unplmjs nor Mi John not the slightest— ncr 
about Mi'* IIu nphicvs c thei She w ia a \erv fnlc woman !** 

41 How long igo did she die * * s nd Ellen 

“ Seven } c u s i n o M i John livid been left m 1 ngl md till a little be- 
oic Mi llumphie>s w is ncvei tli w ^ime afici tint He wouldn’t 
hold jus pi ofessoi ship ui> longei , he couldn t be n s'le et>^hc l ju twent 
and burecl himself at C iria cm a 1 Int w is a little afu r we came here.” 

How much ill this inteicsttd 1 Men ' She wrs glid, howevei, when 
Miss ^ophu seemed to hue tdked hciSelf out, for she wanted very 
•much to think o\ci John s sern on And is Miss Sophu happily fell 
intQ a dizc soon ift< r, she had i Ion.; quiet tunc for it, till it grew 
duk, and I lien Churn i\, wbosfc impiticncc could hold no longer, 
eamc to peck hei. 1 * i 

1 lie next moinmg, not soiiowiullv, 1 lien entcied the sleigh again, 
an 1 thc> set oft ho new ml* * 

levs .ii db the end of thewintu Mi TTumphicys beg m to piopose 
th it his son should \ lsit I ngln l ind Siothnd duung the following^ 
s ini m i H, wished hi pi t<* si hi* fttnih and to know Ins native 
countn, as w Jl as some of tlu m >st distinguished men and institu- 
tions in both kingdoms Mr tieoige M u slim in also urged upon him 
some business in whu h he thought he could be crmntnti) Useful Hut 
H John de line l b >th piopoaitions, still thinking he had more ira- 
Yortint duties af hom' ihs onlj cload that rose above Elldh’s 
hori/on s~attcicd awa> * 

^One evening, iFwas i Mondav, in the twilight, John was & usual 
pieing up and down the floor 4 r 

4 4 How pleasant this m aonligfit is ’ sa'd Ellen 
" Whawoiake^it plevsavt* 1 11 r - * - 

“ What malt r it pleasant*?* 1 don t know 1 I nercr thought of such 1 
a thing If is made to be pleasant I can> tell why, gw anybody?* u 
“ Theses love light *foi man) reasons, but all kincjs of light are * 
not equally agieeab’c What makes {he peculiar charm of those loi^g 
streams df pile fight across the floor, and the shidowy bnghtness « 
without’”* 

1 You ‘must telk ’ said Effen , “ 1 ca.inot ” 
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• 

“ Yeu know we enjoy anything milfch more by contrast ; I think that 
4s one reason. N jght is tly reign of darkness which we do not love ; 
and Here is light struggling With the darkness, not enough to over* 
come it entirely, byt yef banishing it to nooks, and confers, and distant 
parts, b)Pthc side of which it shows itself in contrasted beaut)? Our 
eves bless*he unwonted victory.” • m 

Yesp we only li^ve moonlight nights ong^in awhile.” 

“But that^is only one reason out offnuny, and not the greatest. It 
is a very rflined pleasure, and to resolve if into its elements is some- 
thing like trying to divide one of these sanlfc Hhitc rays of light into the 
many vafljouf coloured ones thftt go to form it ; and not by any means 
so easy a task.” 

“Then it was no wonder 1 could i^t answer,” said Ellen. 

“ No ; you are hardly a ful thrown philosopher yet, EUic.” 

4 ‘The moonlight is so calm and auict,” Ellen observed, admir- 
ingly. . # 

“ And why is it calm and qui^t? I must have an aflswdl* to 
that.” . * ' 

“ Becausc*w/r arc generally calm and quiet at such times, ^ Ellen 
ventured af$r a little thought. 

“ Precisely ! we and the worjd. • Anil association has given the moon 
herself the same character. Besides that, her mild sober lighrts not 
^fitted for the purposes of active employment, and ihcrcft>re the more 
graciously invites us to the pleasure of thought and fan«)£” 

“ I am loving it more and more, the more you talk about it," said 
Ellen. 9 

- 41 And there you hav^ loathed another reason, Ellic, for the pleasure 

we have, not only in moonlight, but in most other ll^ngg. Wien*t4ro 
things have been in ttfe mind together, and made any impression, thl 
mind associates them ^and you canndl see or think ef the one without 
-.bringing back the remembrance or t|je feeling of the other. If we have 
enjoyed the moonlight in pleasant scen^ in happy hours, with friends 
that we.loved,— though the sight of it^may not ahvayynake us directly 
^remember tHfem, i*yet brings with it a w$ft«from the reel ing?8f the old 
sweet as long life lasts ! " * 

4 >Ajn(ftorro#ful things nfay be hssociated\oo ? " said Ellgj. 

44 Yes, and sorrowful thffigs.t But this power of association i» the 
cause of half the pleasure we erijoy. There is a tune my nfbthcr used 
) to eing— I cguinot hear it now without being carried swiftly Jack to my 
.piwkS. days, to the very spirit of the time ; l fed myself sprin&over the 
ypMMward as 1 did then.” 
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^ 11 01^ I know that is true/' said Ellen. “The camellia, the tjPhite 

camclli.\ jou know, 1 like it so much ever since what you said about ito 
< one day. I never see it without thinking of it f and ft would not $ccm 
half sg beaut ifufcb^t lor that." • 

' “ Want did I s.iy about it ; ” * , * 

»“ iJon't yKn n un* uSdci ' vo.i so l it «.h like what vou might to be, 
c and what \<Ai slmiYhl be if vou eve r umi luM heaven ; and you rfpeate£ 
that verse in the Revelation abo^t *thoa* that .have not defiled jhe.ii* 
g.u menu. ' I alwa\> think^of it. It serin* *o give, me. a Iev#on.” 

“ How eloquent of beautiful le-Aon-. all natute would boclo Us," sai 1 
John, inusingb, “ il we had but the ewuind ear to take them m.’’ 

* - .Viiil in that wav v.m would h«'.i j > a*so* hitinns upon associations? " 
Vesw; till our storehouse ol pie '.•'lire wa* ver\ lull." 

“ You do that now," said Ellen.* “ 1 wish vou would teai h me.’* 

“1 li|}\et’Md piruoiis tiling* sometim e in the bunt lies of dowers 
you .lie so fond of, l.llie. t’anifrit vnu;" 

“ I doiM know I onlv ttomk ol ihem-« Ive-., cv epl sometimes they 
make me think ot .VI. «v." « * 

“ You shall him;.; me sumo to moti.r.v. l.She, a:ul we w i^l read them 
togrl hel # 

“ I here ,ue plmlv over th« n* now." -.aid Ivlen, looking towards the 
Jit lie i\\er •land, wh.«h was .is full and ;, 3 doun<iing as ever, “but 
wisaan't see li^m well i*y ties light " # 

“A bum h t»f l low ei *» m^uh to bring me \eiy near the hand that 
made them. Thev ate the worked His linnets; and 1 cannot con- 
sider them without being jo) fully assured of the glory and loveliness 
of their Orator It is wiiiten as plainly mine in their delicate paint- 
ing sriul tiwcet breath, and ( uriou* stim tuie, as tn the very pages of the 
*U/blc : though' without the Bible I could not rcaH the dowers.*’ • 

“ 1 never thought much ofth.it" said Kllen. “And then vou find 
paiticidar lessons^ particular ilavvcts ? ” •» • . 

“Sometimes." # * 

“Oh, come line! " said Kllert, pulling ^uim towards the dower-stand, 

“ and t.dksne wligt this d;jphnc h like -votynced pot sec that, only 
smell it. that's enough ; dn, # *jflhn, and tell me whal'il is like ! " 

“ It is likV the fragrance that t’luistian* society snntetimefr leaves 
upon < lie V^i ut : when it Knist what it ought to be." 

“ M> Sly Marshnmn ! " exclaimed I^llcn.* 

John smiled again. “ I thought of him, Elbe.*’ 

Ellen w;u silent a moment from pleasure., 

Wein 1 have got an association now with the^daphne !" she said. 
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joyously ; and presently added, sighing, “ How nuifh you scejn cvcry- # 
i thing that I do not see at all." # 

‘•Time, Elbe*’ said J<fhi%; “there nii^t he time for that. It will* 
cotne. Time is cncd«oui upon as a great thief ; u^s people's o^n fault. 
Use him J mi t well, and you w ill geWfrom his hand more ih;*t lie wiTl 
ever t.ityj from you.’ • • « 

• Ellul’s thoughts travelh^on a little wy from tiffs spAvh, and then# 
cagnc a sigh, of some burden, as adeemed ; and her lat e was softly 
laid against the arm she held. Her hamlavas fondly taken m his ; and 
as they slowly paced up and dow f n, hctwani on in low t *nes of kind- 
ncss aigi cheerfulness with hit pleasant talk, till she was too happy in 
the present to he anxious about the future; looked up again and 
brightly into his face, and questions and answers came aff ggily as 


niAl’KKR XI.VI. 

• >m i niiM 1 1 kss r i*. 

Til!-, rest of the vinict, or # ratlier the early of the s;uiii£ passed 
happily away. As if t«» verity Mr rf Van Hi tint's remark, that “sign,:- 
thing is always happening mo-»t ycai V^nbout the: midd^ uf May lli-to 
came letters that after all determined John's going abroad. The 
sudden death of two relatives, one after the other, had left the family 
estate to 41 r. Humphrey^ it required the personal attendance cither 
of himself or his son ? he could not, therefore Ins son must go. 
on the other side ofrthe Atlantic, Mr. John thought if best his goyjg 
should fulfil all the ends Jor which both Mr. Humphrey* and Mr. 
Marskman had desred it ; this would occasion flis stay to be pro* 
longed to at lc\st a yea* And lu*must set off without delay. 

The family at Ventnor w^re exceeding desirous that Ellen should 
make one *>f thepi during all the*fcime John sliogjd bc^gonc ; they 
urged it writh eveny possible argument. # i?llcn said little, but he knew 
she dip not ^|sh it ; and jinall)Voinpoun<k:d the mat ter day arranging 
that she should stajr at parsonage through the summot^atuk spend 
the winter Ventnor. • * m * 

How the ftext days passed Ellen hardly knew ; they were unspeak- 
ably long# 

Not a week after^one morning Nancy Vawse appeared. 

I DU3 
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44 Well, I declare, Ellen ! ” said she, -her f wandering eye /m 
Sipon everything but Ellen herself,— 14 ain’t you as fine as a fiddle? 

J guess you never touch yotjr fingers to$ dish-cloth ^br a floor-c|pth 
nowadays, do yoie? ” « 

' “ No, isaid Ellen* “ I have* otker things to do. But why haven't 
yotj been to see me before ? *’ • 

# “Oh, 1 don’t knflw ! ” said Nancy. “What do you think IJuvec 
come for to-day, Ellen ? ” « f 
“ For anything but to see pie ? ” 

Nancy nodded very deci^\^>. ' 

44 What have you got tucked up in your«apron there 
44 Ah^ that’s the very thing,” said Nancy. 44 What have 9 1 got, sure 
enough? 

44 \VcIl, I can’t tell through your nfrron/^said Itllen, smiling. 

44 And f / can’t tell cither; that's more, ain’t it. Now, listen, and I’ll 
tell you where I got it, nnd then yfcu may find out what it is, for 1 don’t 
know* l’poinisc me you won’t tell anybody.” 

44 1 don’t like to promise that, Nancy.” 

“Why?”. ” * • 

“ ISccausc it might be something I ought to tell somebody^pbout." 

“ Hut it ain't.” , 

t 44 Wqll, 1 won’t speak of it, certainly, Nancy, unless I think I ought ; 
canlt you trust pie ? ” 

44 1 wouldn't /rive two straws for anybody elsc's say so," said Nancy 
14 but I'll trust you ! It don’t look like anything, docs it ?'* 

44 Why, no,” said Ellen, laughing ; 44 you hold your apron so loose 
that 1 cannot see anything.” ^ 

4 * .Well, , now listen. You know I’ve bce^i helping down at your 
Hunt's,— did joii?' 4 
44 No.” * - 

*• Well, I have, 'these six weeks. You never see anything go on 
quieter than they do, Ellen. I dcdiarc it’s fin. Miss I* ortune never 
was so good in her days. 1 donh mean she ain’t as ugly as ever, you 
know, but ate has *o keep in. All I have tp do if ^ think anything 
is going wrong, I just let her<tfcink I am going to speak to kitft about 
it ; only 1 have to do it verjt cunning for feat, she should .guess what I 
am uwto :%id the next thing 1 know it's all etraight. He is about the 
coolest shayer." sajd Nancy, “ I ever did see. The way be walk* 
through her notions once ire a while— not very often, mind you, but 
when he uses a fancy, -it's fun to see ! Oh, I can get along there 
first-rate now. Yautd have J royal time, Ellen. ” 
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Nancy-— yotpr story ? ” • 

41 Don't you bj in a hur^y ! I am going to take my time. Well, I've 
bee* there this six welks ; doing all sort^of things, vou know, taking* 
your place, EUei}; ddh’t you wish you w^s b^ck i%ift Well, * coup(p 
of weefts since, Mrs. Van took it intif her head she would ha\% up the 
waggon and go to Thiriwall to get herself souk ttyngs ;*a queer sfiirt 
•for ; but at ayy rate Nft* Van brunt ^rouglu up th<? waggon, and 1 
in she got ftnd off thry went. Now %ske miant . you must know, that I 
should bedfast in the cellar-kitchen ^i!l the Mule she was gone, and she 
thought she had given me enough to kocjf me busy there ; but 1 was 
up to hpr ! # I was as spry as^i cricket, and flew round, and got things 
put up; and then I thought I'd have sonic fun. What do youfthink I 
did? Mrs. Montgomery was qujptly sitting in the cliimney-oorner, 
and I had the whole liouse 40 myself/' 

44 Well, go on," said Ellen. • 

“What do you think I did. when I had doilb up all my chores ?— 
where do you think 1 found this, qji ? youV never guess." * # 

“How can I teiy 1 d*»n’t know." • 

“ If it wdfc anybody else,” said Nancy, *• I d Jj / seen enf shot afore 
rdha'doqe it. or told of it either; but >01 ain't like anybody else. 
Look here !" sud she. tappyigdier apron gently with one linger and 
slowly marking off each word, —“this - came out of your—ftmtjs* 
box -in -the closet upstairs -ill - her room." • 

“Nancy!" * • •• 

“Ay, Nancy ! there it is. Now you look ! ’Twon’t alter it, Ellen ; 
that's where it was, if you look till tea time." 

“ But how came yog th#rc ? '' 

“ 'Cause I wanted to aA use myself, I tell you. fyrtiy to ificasMmr* 
•SlC and partly because Mrs. Van would be so mad if she knew it."* 
“Oh, Nancy!" • 

- “ Well, I don’t saylt was ri »ht, but anyhow I did it." * 

“ You had better put ft right back again, Nancy, the fir ^t time you 
have a chance." 

“ Put it hack again Sr I'll give it to gott, and thdh ytw*thny put it 
hack again, if you*have a mind. I shouftl like to see yoi^! Why you 
■ don't 1Aow what I (pund.W 
“Well, wljpt did you fiiA ? 

“The boxjvas chuck fiSl of all sorts of things, and I had a mind to 
apenrhat was in it, so I pulled 'em out one after the othei*tili I got to 
; thelM|toitL At the very bottom was sqpie letters and pliers, qpd 
; \ifcere the first thing*! see was, * Miss Ell^p Montgomery 
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“ Oh ,t Nancy ! " screamed Ellen, • a letter for t me ? ” « •" 

“ HitbM -and .sit down, will you: yes, whole package of letters 
e for you. Well, thought I, Mrs. Van lias ho right to that anyhow, fciwl 
•he a in*^ agoing To«iakc Uu: tarc^of it any more*; so, I just took it up 
and put it in jhe hoson^of my frock wliilc I looked to sec if «thfVe was 
any more fur a vou, l^ut fncrc warn’t. There jt is ! " • 

* And she tossed the par kjtg* into Ellen'* lap. Ellen’s head svnm. * 
“ Well, pood-bye ! M said Nancy* rising ; “ I mt.y go now, 1 ! suppose, 
and no thanks to me." r , * 

41 Yes, I do -1 do thank yoif very much, Nancy," cried Ellen, starting 
up and taking her by the hand, ■“ I do*thank you, though i| wasn't 
right ; ^)yt, oh, how could she ! how could she?" 

“ DVar me ! " said Nancy ; M to .14k that of Mrs. Van ! she could do 
anything. Why she did it. ain’t so easy ttj tell.’* 

Ellen. 1 bewildered, scarcely kqcw, only 47 /, that Nancy had gone. 
The outer cover of her package, the seal of which was broken, con- 
tained three letters ;,two addressed to Ellen, in her father’s hand, the 
third to another person. Yhc scal f s of tlic-as hack not been broken. 
The first that Ellen opened she saw was all in the same haVid with the 
direction; she threw it down and eagerly tried the other. .And, yes ! 
there was indeed the beloved character of which she never thought to 
fia^c seen another specimen. Ellen's heart swelled with many feel- 
ings ; thankfulficss, tenderness jrty, and sorrow, past and present ; 
that letter was ttot thrown down, but gtasped, while tears fell much too 
fast for eyes to do their work. It was lung before she could get far in 
the letter. Hut when she had fairly begun it, she went on swiftly, and 
almost breathlessly, to the end : — \ % 

% «• r 3 

“*AlY 1>KAK, HEAR UTTI.K Et.I/tti, * * 

•• 1 am scarcely able —but I' must wrlic to you once more. Once 
more, daughter, for it is not permitted me to si'e your face a£iin in 
this world. 1 look to see it, iny dear child, where it will be feirer than 
ever here it seemed, even to ma 1 slmll die in this hope and ex- 
pcctatioit^-llcn^ remember ^t. Your last Jotters Jiave fcreatlv en- 
couraged and rejoiced me. f am comforted, and c id leave you quietly 
in that hand'that has led nte and 1 believe ic lsadjpg yon. Gdtt bless 
you, iny clifld ! h » t 

“ Ellen, Muvc aenothcr living, and she wilhes ti^rcceijre you as her 
own when katm gone. It is Best you should know' at once why I never 
sppkc to.yAi of her. Afief your Aunt Bessy married anfl) wedl to 
New York, it dUjfleascd an^ grieved my motheu greatly th it I, too* 
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whSyiajJ always been her f.ivo.intp child, sh mid feaxt her for an 
•American home. And when I persisted, in spite of .ill that cj^Prcatics 9 
and giulhoniy coAd urge, ^11^ *.iul slit* foi^.ix 1* me for destroying all 4 
her prospects of happiness, but that after 1 .should 4>c manual and 
gone sW ^hould Vonsider me .is !<»•,* t.^herViuiiclx , and soil must* 
consider inysclf. She never wrote to in*, amlV m \er a-rotr to hgr 
after Reached Amenta, .'flu: was dead to me. l*do not sa\ that I < 
did pot desA've it.* # 


“ Mill I have wiittefi to her lately and sh$ li.i* written to me. Mur 


permits melodic in the joy n! b'jirigttitiujx / »i .;i\co and in the hut her 
stance of care I ha I left is thine a wax. 
rt. to the place 1 om e tided, and I (p-liexe 
till yet. She longs to Law you, and to have \mi . 1 . cn'.iiely tocri nun, 
in all respet ; and ti*ihe., 1 on.Rl<T.ition <d the w.uniri mg life jnm 
father lead", and will lead, 1 am willing and lie n willing ti» agpr. It 
is arranged so. The old happy liomeflif my ihiUlltnod will lie ymii % 


joy of knowing that the only 
She will tak? vou to her hea 


my Kllen. It jo\s me to ihml. of it. You* father will writifc tumour 
aunt and to you on the siihj' « .imPlmm-.li I'm! widi lumli. It i^. our 
dedre that jgm shoifld tab* a lx.mfti;r o! the wiv iir-t pgi minty ol 
proper persons going to h« otl.md who will be willing to uk lyigc of 
you. Your den friemis, Mi. .r^l Mis» Jlumjilmv .. will, I dan sax, 
h-lp you in this. • # 

> “ To them 1 eoiild -tax much, if I lyt>l -trength. Hut words are lit|}c. 

If blessings and praxers fmui a full heart a r<^ Worth .invtT^m/, they ate 
the richer. M> love and gratitude t f > them < annnt- • 


The writer had faded here; and wli.it tlu ie was of the letter had 
evidently Hecn written at different times. <-.ipt.im Montgomery's wa-» 
to the same purpose. ^Icflircctcd Kllen to ciiiiii.im* tin* fii^f ojjppi- 
tuflity of suitable guardians, to cross the Atlanta an® icjMii to No. 
(isorges Street, Kdinburgh ;and ih.u^lis fortune would gi*e her the 
mofiey%hc would need, which he had xvntten f le-t^o do, and that the 
accompanying letter Kllen was to (ifrry with her and d* hwr to Mrs. 
Lindsay, her grandmother. 9 • # 

Ellen felt as if hgr head would spliff ShtMook up Jhat l^$r, ga/ed 
'at the strange name and oiicction whidftmd taken such new and start- 
ling interest for her, wondered, over the •thought of what she was 
ordered to do with it? marbled what sort otongers they were which 
would open if, or whether it wofyld ever be opened ; and fin!My,*in a 
perfect maze,* unable to read, think, or even wecf>, she carried her 
package ofietters into her room, the room that had been Alice's, la d 
herself on the bed, and them beside hc/, # and fcll^nto a deep sleep 
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She woke up towards evening with the pressure of a mountain weight 
* upon her mind. Her thought and feelings wfcre a maze still J and no^, 
Mr. Hilhiphrcys himself could be more £ravc and abstracted thaijpoo 
6 Ellen was that (light. So feiany points were tp be settled,— so many 

• questions answerAt to hcrsdf,- f it was a good while before EIJjAi could 

discntanglegthcm, anjf know what she did think and feel, and what she 
should do. t * ( § 

She very soon found oqt^icr own mind upon nnc^ubject; - sift would 
be exceeding sorry to be oblig»\fto obey the diVs .liens in jthc lefters. 
Hut must she obey them? « t 

Why had Miss Fortune kept bark tl^* letters? At the time of their 
brint' sent, Captain Monigoniriy’s lnowuicuts were cxtifhndly uncer- 
tain ; .'t,nd in obedience to the earnest request of his wife, lie directed 
that Svithont waiting for his own rirttirn Ellen should immediately set 
out for Siotlund. J ’art of the money f<fc her expenses lie sent; the 
rest hi desired his sister to furnish, promising to make all straight 
wlicjji he should come hoiqc. Hut it happened that he was already 
this lady’s debtor ip a small amount, which Miss Fortune had serious 
doubts of ever being repaid ; she instantly delcrnftned thjt if she had 
once been a fool in lending him mnnc\, she would not a second time 
in adding lo the sum ; if he wanted to send his datightcf^on a wild- 
goose-chase after gie.it relations, he might conic home himself and see 
f Ufc.it; it was none other business Ouictly t iking the remittance to^ 
refund his own owing, she, oli course, threw the letters into her box, as 
the delivery oft hem woufll expose the whole transaction. There* they 
lay till Nancy found them. 

Early next morning after brcikfast Ellen came into tko kitchen, 
and'bcggcd Margery to ask Thomas to bri\g the Brownie to the door. 

• sfic h.uf decided Co consult Mrs. Yaw se on the $ibicct. * 

Soon sjie was at Mrs Yawscfs ; and (Riding her alone, Ellen had 
soon spread out aK her difficulties before her, an^given her the letters to 
ftad. Mrs. Yawse readily promised to spea^ on the subject to no one 
W ithout Ellen’s leave : her siwpicions fed upon Mr. Yan Hrunt F not her 
granddaijjjhter. , She hcai d all the story, and read the letters before. . 
making any rcmlirk. • r " 

“ Now, d/mr Mrs. Yaw sc,” said Ellen anxiously, wh«i the Jest oa s^ 
was (okliy^up and laid 09 the tabic, what* do ydb think?" ; 

“ ! thmk, niv child, you must go,” said tlfce old lady st&adily. > 

Ellen lobkcd k&nly, as \f to fiiyl iome other answer in her 
her own dfinging more and more, till she sunk it in her hands** 
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^Cela vous don ne beau coup dc chagrin, jc 1c vois bien % " sM the old 
lad^. {Their conversations were s in Mrs. Yawsc's tnngpc.) ^ 
M But/’ said Kilen p/csgrtlv, lifting her head again the r% were no 
teaft), 4 ‘ I cannot go withouAnoncy." § • 

44 ltfecrc is no. difficulty about money. Show t vftir letters* to Mr. 
Humphry's. 5 * * • 

^ “ Oh,l cannot !” said K^cn, covering her faPe again. * 

44 Will ypu let me do it ? 4 will speak tp him if \ou point it me/' 

•But what use? ♦/.•ought not tePgive mo the mono), Mrs. Vawse. 

It would not be right ; and to sho\j him tile letters would be like a k- 
ing him for it. Oh, I can't hear to do that V* 

44 H0wctild give it you, Klfcn, with the greatest pleasure. “ 

14 Oh, no, Mrs. Vawse," said Kllcn, bursting into tears, 44 h? would 
never be pic ised to «jcn l me aw.|' fiom him! I know I fcnsu -hc 
would miss me. Oh, wliatWhall I do?" 

44 Not fhuf % my dear Kllcn," said jlie old lady, coming (other and 
gently stroking her head with both hands. 4 , Voii must do what* is 
r/g/ifj and you know it cannot Ue but tfiat will be best anfl hifppi'st 
for you in the euih" m * 

44 No, 1 tvisli-I wish," exclaimed Kllcn ro.n the boftoin of her 
heart, “fhose letters had never been found ! " x 

44 Nay, Kllcn, Iff it n*»teigl!t." 

“Bat 1 promised Al.ee, Mrs. Vawse: ought I tigo away .aid leave 
him? Oh, Mis. Vaw »i\ it is veryliarjj ! Ought I : # 

“ Your father and your mother have sai4 it, my c litfif.” 

“ But they never would have said it if they had known ! " 

■ “ Butghey did not know, Kllcn ; and here it is." 

44 There is one thing! I said Kllcn, “ I don't knowofanyl>od> going 
4o Scotland, and 1 ain not likely to; an 1 if I gnly do •nothin* fore 
autumn, that is not a good time Jo go, and then comes winter? 1 * 

44 yy dear Kllcn , ” said Sirs. Vaxfse sorrowfully 44 1 miNt drive >ou 
from yo^r last hope. I)on't you, know that Mrs. (iillcspic is going* 
abroad with all her family r -*.c\t tiymth I think.” 

Ellen gyew pale for a mirfute, at*l sat holding bitter counsel with her 
own heart. Yawlc hardly kncw»wjlar to s iy^icxt. "• 

“)jp u need not feel uneasy about your journc>ing expenses,” she 
remarked after a<pause*f “you can easfy repay thetn^ }( you wish, 
when you ifcach your frifndssn Scotland.” • \ 

w I shan't stay there, Mrs/V^wsc, i (l go ! I shall go* I suppose, if 
I must ;Jbut do you think anything will* keep me there ? sNever ! ” 
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*• YouSvill btay/nr llie same rc;^>on ih.it y. u go for, Kllen; t (f do 
^your duly.” • • 

1 “ Yes,«till I sun old monk'll to t lmoM* Jbi* myself, ^Irs. Yawse yt and 

• thru I shall ronij back : it Kicy will let me." 
t 44 Wticmi do you fhcandiy 4 *lu*g ‘ ? * 

44 Mr* Humph revs ayd Mr. John.” 

* 4 My dear rdlen»" slid the old lady kuujjy, “Ivi satisfied with doinjd 
*)our duty now; leave tli^ Allure. Whilfc you follow Him, (jod jvill 
be your friend ; is not that enough: and all thin.** shall work for your 
good. You do not know wBat yon^ill wish when the time ponies you 
speak of. Yon do not know frh.it new fyends you m i> line! to love.” 

Kllen had in her own he.ut the wair.int for what she h:fll sSid and 
what she saw by her smile Mi**. Yawse doubted ;*liut she disdained to 
asscrUwfiat she could Inin]' nothim^to psovc. $ho took a sorrowful 
leave of her old friend and iclurncd honied 

After \linnei, when Mr. I Imn^hn-ys was about going back to his 
study, I’llen tininlly stopped him and j^.i\ c him her letters and a*kcd 
him t6 lortk at them some time \\ lienJie had leisure. She told him also 
whoie they were louiul atul*hnw lon&tlicy had lain there, aijjl that Mrs. 
Yawse luilVaid she ought to show them to him. 

She guessed he would lead them at on« r, and she waited with a 
beating heat In a little while she lie.iM his step coming back along 
the halb He came and sat down by hei on the sola and took her hand. m 

41 What is your w ish in iliis nyitteV, my clr.ld?” he said gravely and 
C’lieei fully. • » • 

Kllen’ s look answered that. 

44 1 will do whaiexer you say I must, sir,” she said faintlv. • 

- i 

44 1 dare n«»t ask myself what / would ul.h, fallen ; the matter is 
taketi but Af our Jia^ds. You must do your parent*' will, my child. • I 
\w!t try to h >pe that you will gaiA more t^an l lo*e. As the Lord 
pleases ! If 1 am bereaved of my Children, 1 am tyu caved.” • 

* VMrs. liillespie,” he said after a j^iusc, 44 is inborn going to England ; 

1 know not how soon. It will be 4 bcst fof vou to see her at once and 
make all arrangements that may bt^necesjSiry. 1 w ill go wjth you to> 
morrow tmVhntnoit if the d . w be a good onc.>* * 

I le drew her close within his arms for a moment, kissed her for^ead, 
Kllen /■// it whs sadly, and \tent away* It wils welh she Sid not hear 
him sigh went back along the halls; it tjas well she did not see 
the face of more scttltxi gravity with tribe!) he sat down to his writing; 
she had enough of her own. 9 m # 

They went to Ycntnar. Mjs. Gillespie with gic.it pleasure under- 
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took^e charge of her, anil promised fo deliver her safely t<? her friends 
in Scotland. It was arranged that she should go h.nk to Thiii\fall to 
make Jier adieus ;*und <hat iij a week or two a carriage shAild he 
sent to bring her to Veitfnor, where her pr durations jpr the journey 
should tSfetnadc, add whence the whol^pufty shmiltPset oft' * 

It was n^t forgotten that the lapse of three y^irs Mnctyhe date ot 
lift letters left sonic uncertainty as to the present state of await s union]} 
Ellen's Triends in Scotland ; h?it this douht^is not thought sufficient 
to justify hgr letting jSfiss so cv client an opportunity of m.ikitig the 
journey. E^iccially as Captain MonigomcrvN letter spoke of an uth lt\ 
to whom, equally with her grandmother, l-'Tlen was to he < unsigned. In 
case tirctfmsPant cs would permit it. Mis. (ollc'ipie engaged to keep 
Ellen with her, and •bring her home to America when ( ^l 7 e le- 
turned. # • • 

And in little more than a inoRtli they were gone : adieus and prepuia- 
tions and all were over. Ellen’s parsing with "VJrs. Vuwse w.Tsveiy 
tender and very sad. With Mr. Van Burnt, extmnely ami guilefully 
affectionate on both sides; with li^aunt iryiMiaiucd and brief ; with 
Margery ver^ sorro\Pful indeed. T 4 u* old people at ('aria <^ai i .1 were 
taken leave of ; the Brownie too, with gieit diftiMilty. And ^aiu). 

‘•Tin realty sorry >ou are going, Ellen," '■aid she ; "joifie the only 
soul in town I care about. 1 {ti-.li I d thrown them letter 1 111 the lire 
,after all ! Who’d ha* thought it ! *' ' ^ % 

Ellen could not help in her heart c» lining the wish. 

“ I’m really sorrj, Ellen,** she icpcated. * Ain’t theft: something I 
can do for you when jou ate gone r " 

“'Oh yet, dear Nancy," said Ellen, weeping, "if you would only 
take care of your dear ftrue lmoihcr. She is left alone now. If jou 
W (*Ud only take care •( her, ani read your Bible, and bogoorf Nancj. t 
Oh, Nancy, Nancy! do, do;” • t 

They»kissed ear h other, and Nan* y went a.vay fadly cr>mg. 

Mrs. Ma$»hman*s own ^uman, a sir idy, c\< ••llent person, had confc 
in the carriage for Ellen. And the ne* morning early after breakfast, 
when everything else was ready, shctoftni into Mr. Muiuplirejs' study 
to bid the last dreaded food -bye. Sift, thought her obedience was 
c jstingjber dc^r. • k • • 

It was nearly a siUftit paring, lie held he* a long time igjns^rms ; 
and there Elfcn bitterly though! her place ought to be. u What have 
I to do to s&k new relations r*'#he sayl to hcrfelf. Bbt she was 
speechless* till gently relaxing his hold he tenderly smithed back 
her disordered bair^and kissing her, said a very fj.v graveawords 
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blessing anti counsel. Ellen gsghcrcd all her strength togghe/then,, 
for slfe had something that must be spoken. u 

“Sir?”, said she, falling on her knees 4nd* looking up in hi* fac* 
“this don't alter— you dt) not take back what you said, dp you?” 
k “ ^hat that 1 Shid, fby Aild? ” * , • 

“That,"*said Elltp, hiding her f.irc in her hands on hisrknee, and 
scarce abl* to speak with great effort, * that which you saic^whe#! ■ 
first came— that which yetf said about — ” 

“ About what, my dcar.rhild? ” 

“My going away donjt fhange anything, does it, sir*? Mayn't I 
come bat k, if ever I can ? ” « # 

Upraised her up and drew her Hose to his bosom again. 

“ M* dear little daughter," said he, “ you cannot be so glad to come 
bac# as my arms and my heart wtll be Jp receive you. 1 scarce dare 
hope to sec that day, but all in this house is yours, dear Ellen, as well 
€ \vhcn in Scotland asjicrc. I take back nothing, my daughter. Nothing 
is changed." % 

A word or two more aiTectibn and blessing, which Ellen was 
utterly unable to answer in any w!iy, and slie went to the carriage; 
w ith one drop of cordial in her heart^hat she fed upon ^«long while, 
“lie called me his daughter ! he nyer said that before since Alice 
died 1. Oh, so I will be as long as I live, if I fmfi fifty new relations. 

* Uyt what good will a daughter thfee thousand mile-* off do him ?” * 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

yiE WIDE WORLD (JROW^ WIJIER. 

The voyage was peaceful and ^prosperous ; in due time the whok 
party found ihem&lvcs safe in London. Ever sface they set oift Eller 
lSicl been constantly gaining on Mrs. Gillespie's good-will f the majoj 
hardly saw* her but she had something ( p say about that “ best-bred 
child in^e world.” “ Uest-hc&fted too, 1 tfaink.J said*the major 
and even Mrs. C«illespie o&pftd that there tlas something more 
good breeding in I£llcn's politeness.. ^ m % 

Mr§. Gillespie told hcrdiusband she should be Rejoiced if h turned 
out fhatMhey might keep Ellen witlf them. and carry # her back 
America; dhe onlyVished it»were not for Mr. Humphre>\ but beroe^ 
As their destination was not now Scotland but Paris, it waft propbs|M 
towwrite So Ellen'* friends to ascertain whether gny change Ira life 
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curr<ttj or whether thc> still wished f to receive her •This, hc^vcvcr, 
msrend&ed unneccssaf\ I ho\ were scuccl\ estihlishcd 11# their 
hotel, # when a genilem u\ fm n^Ldmburgh, in imimite friend* of the 
Ventnor family, and whqpi 1 lien hot sc If h ulenorc th tngnet im> there, 
came to^ge them # \lis Gillespie huhgugflt herself fo makcen^uuus « 
ofhtm. / l • % 

41 Do you happen to know e family of Linds ivS it (.conges Street; 
Mr l)tffldas<” • • 

“tandsav^ 3 yes, pciAc. 1\ well 1 o y m know Hum 
“No, butjl atn very much intcicsied in opt of the fund) Is the 
old lady h\ mg * # 

“ Yes, Pertflinly nrtvery old uthei, not iho\e si\t\ or sixty five 


and as hale and alert aS at foitv A vciy tine old lady 
“A very large firmly 

“Oh, no, Mr Linds i\ is a Widower with m children , and tliue is 
a widowed d lughter la cly come home -el idv kci^i , th it s all * * 

“Mr Linds ty th it is the son * 9 # 

“Ye»* You would like them llfty ire excellent |if oplc excellent 
family— wealthy b Ibtilul country* sc it on the south bu* of the 
Tyne, some miles out of hdinhur^h I w is down there two ^uks 
ago ,— enter&in most hinlsomelj ind i;iu ibU, two things tint do 
not always go together \ ou Aicct a pic is inter c im 1c now hue than at 
J^indsay’s 1 # % • 

“And that is the whole f im 1> s ud Air*, Gillespie. 

“That is all There were two cl lugliters mimed to Amcri< i some 
dozen or so years ago Mrs I mdsiy took it very hard I believe, but 
•he bore up| and beir» up lyw as \ f misfortune hid never ( rossed her 
path; though the deatff n|Mr I indsiv s wife and son was^no^igr 
gretfcblow 1 don t believe 9 there is a grey hair on fkr*head at th^g« 
moment. There is some peculiarity apout them perhaps, some pride 
loo ; bin that is an amiab'e weakness, he idded I ti&hing, as he rose 
Id go; “Mm Gillespie, 1 sin sur#», vrtll not find fault with them for it * 
“That's an insinuation, \1% fancies ( b it look lure, what 1 am 
bringing to Mrs. Ljpdsay. in the shapt A( a granddaughter # 

“What, my old acquaintance, I lien # «is it possible * My dear 
snlun,|f you bad such a treasure for sale, they would pour half their 
Jbrtune into your lap 0 to purchase it, and thw other half at Aer feet." 

“Ah, Ellenfmy dear," smd \£s Gillespie, when he was gofte, “ we 
JfaU never hive you back in America again 1 # give ug all hopes 
• Whpdo you look so solemn, my love? You are a strange child i 
» Ipjaelglris would be delighted at such a project opening befbib them*' 
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“You forget #hat I leave, Mr* Gillespie.” c 

“ Sh will you, iny love, in a few day ; though I love you for remem* 
bering sc* well those that have been kind t & yob. iftt you don't valise 
yet \yhat is before you." 1 • 9 

bearing their c fiildrA at a relation's house, Major and Hrsf Gillespie 
accompanied hei ntftle: north. They travelled post, and arriving in 
the evening at Edinburgh, put up at jfc hotel in Prince's Street. •It 
was agreed that Ellen slfhtild ii|»t seek her ney home till*thc morrow ; 
she shgulri eat one more supper and breakfast with her olcWriends, and 
have a night's rtM first. •She w;ft very glad of it. r 

In a \ery quiet mind, but a little fluttered and anxiouS|Sh*sct out in 
the post-chaise the next morning with her # kind friends to No. — 
Georges Street. It was their intention, after leaving her, to go straight 
on to England. They were in a hurry be thbre ; and Mrs. Gillespie 
judged that the presence of a stranger at the meeting between Ellen 
»and her new relations would lie desired by none of the parties. But 
when Uu-y reai lied the house thev found the family were not at home ; 
they were in the country# -at their plate on the '^'ync. The direction 
was obtained, and the horses' hcatfs turned that way. .Vtcr a drive of 
some length they ai rived at the place. # * 

It was beautifully situated: anil* through well-kept grounds they 
drovg up to a large, rather old-fashioned, subst.lmiallookiug house. 
‘•The l.i lies^eie at home" ; atvl that as- ettained. Ellen took a kind# 
leave of Mi|. Gillespie, ^hotAc hands with the major at the door, and 
was loft alone for the second time in her life to make her acquaintance 
with new and untried friends. She stood for one second looking gfter 
the retreating c:u riage,— one swift though; wcyit to her ad&ptcd father 
apd brother far away, one to her Friend injheavcn,— and Ellen quietly 
1 I'irncd to thc\scrt'ant and askecj for Mrs. Lindsdy. * 9 * 

She was shown into a large room where nobody was, and sat down 
with a beating h&irt while thy servant went upstairs ; looking with a 
strange feeling upon what was tn'be ljer futtre home. The house was 
handsome, comfortably, luxuriously furnished ; but without any 
attempt aidispkft*. Things rather old-fashioned th^n othdhvise ; plain, 
even homely in some instances : yet evidently theft was no sparing of 
money in tiny line of usefor comfost ; noi« werc^readvg andPwriting, 
paintingMnd ihusic, strangers there. # V naonsciously acting upon her 
brother s principles of judging of people fr6m their wonts, Ellen from 
what she yiw gathered around her, 9 formed a favourable opinion of her 
relations ;• without thinking of it, for, indeed, she was "thinking of 
somethftg else. 
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A^adjfc presently entered, and said that Mrs. Lindsay v was not very ( 
•well. Seeing 1 Kllcn’s very hesitating look, she added, “Shall! farry 
her any message ftr yod ? '* bllen silently ^a\c her her lather's letter, 
with \v||ich the lady left* the room. # # • • 

In a fhiyuic or two she returned ft ml saief her mother wcftild sec 9 
Kllen upstairs, and asked her to come with her! This, tlfbn, must 1|C 
Bfedy J^eith ! but j to sign recognition^ Kllen wondired, as her 
trending fefct earned Jier upstairs, <yid to flic door of a room where 
the lady motioned her to enter ; she did not follow hetsclf, . 

A large pleasant dressing-room 9 but d£Nen saw nothing but the 
dignified»fig^re and search ing*glanr.e of a lady in black, standing in 
the middle of the tloyr. At the look which instantly followed her, 
entering, however, Kllen sprang forward, and was received 
that folded her as foil illy aigl as closely as evei those of her own 
mother had done. Without releasing them from their clasp, Mrs. 
Lindsay presently sat down ; and plaang Kllen e>n her lap, and for .t 
long time without speaking a word, shooveifrlielincd licr with aurdscs 
caressed often uncoupled with passionate* burstV tears. Kllen 
herself crieddieat lily tor company, 1hou.:h Mi-. Lindsay httle guessed 
why. Along with the joy and tcndfinr-., aming from the finding .1 
relation that so nui«'h loved .yuUv.iIm 1 h« i . and along with tin' Min 
pathv that cntcred # in*.o Mrs. I.imLiv's though 1 ', iheie m \< iho;!i< r fl 
•feelings. Sin* began to know, a . it b\ m-tim uli.it kii*l of a pci.#m 
her grandmother was. The* lasp of ilu'*iru\f that urM^dnuii In r said 
as plainly as possible, *• 1 will nevci lei \«>u go ! ” Kllen felt it ; she did 
not* know in her confusion whether she was most glad 01 most sorry, 
and this uncertainty mightily helped the llow of her teats. 

When this scene had fasted some iuii: Mis. Lindsay took* the 
faif •little face in btfth her hands, Jookcd at u Sncf piesscd it ft 1 9 
her own, as indeed something most dearly pnzed ;gid valued. Then 
saying" “I must lie flown: come in Jiere, love,'* she led her in\p 
the next rdbrn, locked tfo doyi, ifiade # Kllen stretch herself on the 
bod ; and placing herself beade her, •drew her close to her bosoin 
again, murrifuring* “ My own child, my jnfciuus ch|d, mydUlcn, my 
dirling, why did ydu stay away so long from me? tell me!" 

It wat accessary to tell ;#and this could net be done without reveal- 
ing Miss Foryinc* ifisgracoful cjonduct. Llifn was sorry frft^lhaaj she 
knew her mother’s Amczfc.m patch had been uijpopuUf with her 
friends ; and now what notions thii must give ,thcm of ‘oiu^at least of 
the near connections to whom it had introduced her. .She winced 
tinder what might lje her grandmother’/ thought* Mrs. "Lindsay 
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' © « • 
heard ber in absolute silence, andbiadc no comment ; and at<th€ end 
again kissed her lips and checks, embracing her, Ellen felt as a re* 
covered treasure that would not be parteft with. She was not satllficd 
till she had dra&i &llci\'s Ivad fairly to rest on her breast, azd then 
tar caressing hand often touched her check, or smoothed l>ack her 
hitfr, softly now and thfcn asking questions fbout her voyage and journey 
till cxhaustecl from excitement more than fatigue Ellen felj[ asleep. ® 
Her uncle she did not see until late in the dan when he came hdme. 
The evening was extrcmel/fair, and having obtained permission, Ellen 
wandered out into the sHrifobcry ; glad to be alone, and* glad for a 
moment to exchange new faces for old ; c the flowers were o]d friends to 


her, atid never had looked more friendly than thin. New and old both 
were, there. Ellen went on soft 1 )* from flower-bed to flower-bed, 
soothed and rested, stopping here to smell one, or thereto gaze at some 
old favourite or new beauty, thinl^ng curious thoughts of the past and the 
fhture, and through if all taking a quiet lesson from the flowers ; when 
asc/vaih came after her with a request from Mrs. Lindsay that she 
would return tocthe house. Ellen hurried in; she guessed for what, 
and was sure as soon as she opened the door and saw (he figure of 
a gentleman sitting before Mrs. Lindsay. Ellen remembetfed well she 
was sent to her uncle as well as her j^ra.id motherland she came for* 

. ward with a beating heart to Mrs. Lindsay's outstretched hand, which 
presented her 10 this other rul»T ot her destiny. He was very different 
from Lady KfeLh, her anx.ous glance saw that at once— more like his 
mother. A man not far from fifty years old ; fine-looking and stately^ 
like her, Ellen was not left long in suspense ; his look instantly* 
softened as his mother's had done : he drcu^hei to his arms with great 
affection, and»cvidenily with very great p casqre; then held herpff 


eye, and folded hfjr close in his 1 arms again, from which he jeemed 
hardly willing to let her go, whispering as he kis&ed-hcr, “You are my 
own child now, you are my little daughter, dB you know that, Ellen? 1 
am your father henceforth : youjbclong tft me entirely, an<| 1 belong to 
you ; my tan little daughter c 


Lady Keith, it may be, had less heart to give than her mother and 
brother, buf prjde took up'the mattdr instead ; and a&ordin^ to he? 
measure, Jtilen held with her the same pftce she held with Mr, and 
Mrs. Lindsay ; being the great delight ana darling of all three ; and 
with all throe, seemingly th# great object in life. 

A few /lays after her arrival, a week or more, she imderwenFt^ 
evening a kind oftatechising from her aunt as to her 
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oflA; Where she had lyen and with whom since he? mother lqft her ; 
►what she bad beep doing ^whether she had been to school, and how 
her lime was spent at liomc^c., &c. comments whatever were 
made qp her answers, Wat a something in Jier aunt’^fdtc and manner 
radneed "Ellen to make her replies as fcrief and to give her as little in* 4 
format ion*in them as she could. She did not fell inclined to enlarge 
tfon anything, or tp go at alf«furthci a than ^ie questions dbliged her ; 
and J~ady lfeith ended without having intre than a very general 
notion of Ellen’s way of life for three or fouwycars past. This conver- 
sation was itpeatcd to her grandmotTier and^incle. 

“To thinly” said the Iatlci*thc next morning at breakfast— “to 
think that the backwoqjris of America should have turned us out such a 

little specimen of " * 0 

“Of what, uncle?” said Ellgn, laughing. 

“ Ah, I shall not tell you that," said he. • 

“ Hut it is extraordinary," said Lady1\eilh, “ hertv after living among* 
a parcel of thick-headed and thicker-tongucd Yankees she should eftmo 
out and* speak pure English in a clear voice f it is an cgigma to me.” 

“Take cafe, Catnerinc/ 1 * said Mr. Lindsay, laughing, “you arc 
touching Even’s nationality; look here," said he, di awing his ftngets 
down her check. , « 

* “ She must learn to have no nationality but yours,” said Lady Keith* 

- “ Have you never been to s< hool, Ellen } ” * * 

“ No, sir ; except fur a little while, mdre tfian three £cars ago." 
“Would you like it?" 

J“ # I would a great deal rather study at home, sir, if you will let me.* 
« What So you know 0 noy ? " 

“Oh, I can’t tell, sir,” *aid Ellen; “I don’t know anythmg tefy 

w*#f unless ” * • 

“Unless what ?” said heruncle laughing ; “con^p now fof your ac» 
fegppliJhments.’’ • # • * 

VI had mther not say what l was going to ; please don’t ask me." 
iZ 44 Yes, yes,” said he ; “ I shan’t let vju off. Unless what ? ” 
was gofng to#ay, unless riding, sajd^CHen, colouring#* • 

Hiding f And bow did you lea r it to ride ? Catch a horse by 
ifkci mute and mqunt him ty the knee and earner off barebkeked ? was 
afttlUeh?” • . * ’•*.*. 

“ Not exactly* sir," said%iko laughing. # # 

but about your other acAmplUltments. You dosnot know 
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“ Where did you pot that ? ” 

44 An told Swiss lady in the mountains taqght me.” 

“Counfry riding and Sw^ss French/' Tnuttered her uncle. 

“ ITid she tcahwyou 40 speak jt ? ” , 

“Yes, siy” 

€ii One tiling at Jen A < an he mended s^id Mr. Lindsay. She shall 
(jo to I)c Courcy’s liding-sohool as sounds we get to Edinburgh.” # 

“ Indeed, uncle, 1 cl n*t ihink^hat will he no,cssary.” * • 

“ Who taught you to 1 iclb, Kllcu i ” asked Lady Keith. * 

“My brother." • • # 

‘ “ Humph ! 1 fancy a few less ms w ill Ao you no harm,” <^ic remarked. 
Kllhjj coloured and was silent. t 

“ You know nothing of music, qf course ? " 

“ 1 cannot play, uncle ” 

“ CAn you sing ? " 

44 I cun sing hymns.” 

“Viifjg hymns ! That's flic nnly*fault I find with you, Kllen, you are 
.00 sober. 1 should like* to see vyu a little morc^gav, like otlfcr chil- 
lren.” * t 

“ Hut, uncle, I am not unhappy because I am sober.” *• 

“Hut 1 am,” said he. “I do not* know precisely what I shall do 
ivith ton ; 1 must do something ! " 

“ Where dM \ou gel your pnglish, Kllen ? ” • 

14 From nty brother,” suid. Kllen, with a smile of pleasure. 

M r. Lindsay’s brow rather clouded. “ Whom do you mean by that^j 
44 The hrotiicr of the lady who was so kind to me.” El|pn dislike^ 
o speak the loved names in the hearing of larsdo which she knew they 
iftnild He unl«jvc^\ 

L 44 1 low was she so kind to von ? ” 

41 Oh, sir ! in everything — 1 crfnnot tell you ; she was my friegd when 
\ had only one beside ; she did everything for fne." 

44 And who was the other frijnd ? your aiftu ? ’’ 

44 No, sir." t ’ * 

44 TMftrothct? " 

44 No, sir ; that was before I knew him. 

“Whqjhen?*’ * 

4 *Vl»swuunc was Mr. \ % an Hrunt.” • 

44 Van Brunt ! Humph ! And whaPwas lie?” 

‘ 44 He wfs a farmer, sir.”* 

44 A Pulch fanner, eh ? Jiow came you to' have anything to <fi> with 4 
iiiw/’V 
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■ “%le managed my aunt's firm, afid was a great deal in the lgiasc.” 

1 “ He was ! Atgl what qjakes you call this other your brother?' 1 

“ffis sister called mS her staler anil th^t made me his."* 

- “ lt#ecms tlien,you (lid not find a tncuiJ in four unfit, Kllen ?*ch ; " t 
“ I dAi> think she loved iiw* much, 9 said Kllen in a low voicA* 

“ 1 anftvcry glad we are chcar i*f obligation oil/zcf scor?," said M#s. 
fcindsgy. # • # 9 

“Obligation ! And # «o y.m had nothing el!c to depend on, Kllen, hut 
this man— -this Van something this 1 )uti lifnan r Wh.it did he do for 
you?’* 9 9 • • 

“ A gacatjleal, sir ; ** Kllen tvoulil have said more, but a feeling in 
her throat stopped her. • 

“Now just hear that, will you ?; said Lady Keith. 11 Jusitlgnk of 
her in that farmhouse? with that sweeping and dusting woman und a 
Dutch farmer, for these three year-. ! " • 

' “No," said Kllen, “not all the* time; thfs last year 1 havfc 

been ’* * * 

“Where, Kllen?;' 

“At the ether housof sir. v - 
“What House is that : ’* 

“Where that ladv and gentleman lived that were my beU friend*/’ 
“ Well jit's all vefy well,” said l.ady Keith, “but it is past nog ; it is 
> all over ; you need not think of tliCni any mme." • • 

“Oh, Amu Keith ! ” said Kllen, “if you knew -- "^dhii she bmst 
into tears. 

V Come, come,*' said Mr. Lindsay, taking her into hU arms, “ I will 
not have that. Hu*h,rfny/l.iughtcr. What is the matter, Kllen f " 
“Because," sobbed Klhji, thoroughly routed, “ l^ovf them dearly ! 
amf 1 ought to love them with all my heart. 1 cannot forget the**? 
and never shall ; and 1 can hever haft: better fricn^— nevef ! it s »m- 
possibTe— oh, ius impossible ! '* • # 

Mr. Lindsay said nothfhg aufirst, except to soothe her ; but when 
•he had wept herself into quietness tyipn his breast, he wluspcicd - 
“ It is right to tovc th^se people if t{|ejf were kiid to jilt, but as 
jour aunt says, that is past. It is not liecetsary to go back to it, 
Forgetfihat yoffi were American, fcllcn, yoif belong to me f ygur nanje 
i$ not Montjjpmery any mfire, y. is Lindsay J and I will r.dt’jmvfe you 
call me •unclg’— I am your father ; you are my opn liula daughter, 
and must do precisely what 1 tell fou. Lib yog understand me?” , 

‘ H# would have a “yes’* from her, an^then added, apd fot 
jMMursdf ready, and twill take you with me to Editfturgh,” . , 

mEK2 
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? Ellcj^ tears ha J been like to bftr»t forth ag*in at his words 1 4riti 
great effort she controlled herself and obcyc^l him. 

44 I shall 'do precisely wha^ he tells me,*>f coufse,” she said to herself 
gs shelvent to gA «pad> ^ 44 but there arc some 'things he cann#4<om" 
manJ, iJor I neither ; j am glad &f that ! # Forget, indeed ! "• • 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

• • * 

HOW OLD 1 RUM* W'LKh lNVrsy.D W1I1I 1HU REGALIA. 

Mr. LljU’SW had some reason that morning to 9 wish that Sullen would 
look nrerricr ; it was a vcr> sobei Igttle fare he saw by his side as the 
caniage rolled smoolhl) on with them stow aids Edinburgh ; almost 
pale in Its sadness 

*They drove througlt the streets of Edinburgh, both the Old and the 
NcwTotvn, in \anous directions ;,Mr. Lindsa> extremek pleased to 
see that Ellen was so, arfil much amused at tht^ curiosity shdwn in 
her questfons, which, howe\cr, were by no means as free and fre- 
quent as the) might ha\e been had John Humphrey filled Jtef uncle's 
place. * « 

r 44 What hrge building is that over there?" said fvllen. 

4 *That? that is llo!)iood Hous<5 " 

• 4 Holyrooth'd hi\c hoerd of th it before; isn't that whore Queen 
Mar>'s rooms aic ; where Rizzio was killed ? ” 

41 Yes ; would you like to sec them?" 

44 Oh, t\'9f much 1 ” 

, Dri\ ft to t|ie ^bbc> So >ou have rcafi Scottish history, as well 
a] Amei lean, Ellen ? " « r * 

“ Not ver> mjcfc, sir , onl> the 4 Tales bf a Grandfather' yet. Buf 
what made me sa> that, 1 ha we rqad an accouift of HolyroodlKotiSflt 
somewhere." f • c f 

44 Is this very okl, sir? ” asked, fallen wITen they arrived a£ the palter 
44 Not‘vtry ; it* has beeu burnt and dcipolishe<l and rebuilt 
nothing is left of the old Abbey of Ring David but the rains of tM 
chapel, wfuch *o a shall s«fe presently. The oldest paft of th^ffooM 
is that 4 s arc going to see now, built Ay Janies Fifth, tyary's Iktta 
where her rooms are." 4 " $ 

At these looms EUen looked with intense interest. She nosed 4jM| 
tfye old furniture, the needlework of which she was told was 
ia part the work of Abe beautiful Queen's own fingers gswdifjS§ 
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tubs jn lhe # floor of Jhe bed chamber, said to bl thSse of Risno'| 
btood ; meditated over the trap-door in the passage, by whlc^the con* 
apigttors had coAe upf; ahddinall) sat down in the room and tried tod 
realise the scene which had once been acAd there. • 4 

“ Yon ye tired , this doc^n t pleafe >ou nfuch, said Mr Cind&a^, 
presently, noticing her grave look | • # 

• “Oh, it plca^es^nic v /y f|juch, slid EJlcn, starting up , “ I do not# 
wopder she s w ore* vciyeance ’ 

“ WhoS” said Mr Lindsay 
“ Queen»Marv, sir " 

“ Weje you thinking of hereill this while > I am glad of it I spoke 
to you onc£without getting a word 1 was aft aid this was not amus- 
ing enough to detain your though if 11 * 

“Oh yes, it was," mid Eljpn , "I hive been tr>ing to think about 
that. I like to look at old things \cr\ much ” • 

“ Perhaps >oiuwould like to see thf tcgilia* •Well, come," said be, 
tfs he read the answer in Ellens face, “wve will go, but fisstflet us 
seetheoldchape].j| * • # 

With thi| Ellen wo# woudcifulty plciscd, and they next \ isitcd the 
Ctown roqpi, where Ellen fell into anothu til of gra\e attention ; but 
Mr. Lindsay, taught better, <Jid #iot this time mist da rapt interest for 
absence of mind. Hi c answered questions and g ivc her scver«|| pieces 
#f information, and let her take her own time to gazi wd meditate 
“I wish Bruces crown w is heir, ^tit^ Ellen, aft^a while. 11 1 
should like to sec an) thing that !>clnng( d to hi n * 


“1*11 take ) ou to the Held of Bannockburn some da> , that belonged 
10 him with a vengeance It lies o\ci \ondcr 1 
“Bannockburn ! w.ll )ou ? and Stilling C istle * Oh, hot* 1 should 
m»uwt!" • * . * * •• 


“Stirling Castle," said 41r Lindsay, smiling at Ellen’s clasped 
fittod^of delight , “ what do >ou know#>f Stirling Castle * " # * 

' “ From the bistor>, yon knog, sir 


They drove now to his hodfcc in Georges Street. Mr. Lindsay had 
ppn)e business t<* attendee, and would # l^ive her tterc fooM hour or 
Wo, And that their fast’mtght not be tob long unbroken, Mrs. Allen, 
housekeeper, w§s directed to furnish them with tonne biscuits hi 
i£e library, jrhitber Mr. lAids^i> Jed Ellen.* 9 % 

^ l&e liked the looks of*it very muc’j. Plenty o( book*»md looking 
llajoctableiumiture, pleasant I^bt ; aU’n&anner of etceteras around* 
SSfetejfdlcod Ellen’s heart Mr.LIndsy notMberplfli^^Nip 
jpShlflfMim nun itijyigln another, Hepmcedher%admp«y^»; 
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i took off her fionrftt and threw it an the sofa, jnd kissihg hej fqfldly 
asked fi$r if she felt at home. 

41 Not yet,*’ Ellen said ; but her look iai<f it Woul<f not take long .to 
make her do so.t £hc sat ctyoying her rest, and munching her biscuit 
Vith grtat appetite and satisfaction. # , r 

JVVhcn biscuits weroMEposed of, Mr. I.indsav drew her close to his 
side, and cntircling her fondly with his a^rns, said - ^ * • 

41 1 shall leave you nmf lor a% hour or two, and you fhust an^use 
yourself as you c an. The bookcases are open -•-perhaps you can find 
something there ; or thctcciitf: prints in those portfolios ; oi* yon can go 
.over the house and make yourself acquainted with your new hgme. If 
you want anything, ask Mrs. Allen. Does it look pleasaift to you?' 1 
41 Ve fy," said Ellen. 

44 You afe at home here, daughter ; gr^ where* you will and do what 
you wiU. 1 shall not lenvp you long. Hut before I go, Ellen, let me 
hear you call me father." * • 

Ktteiidohcyed, trcmhling,«for it seemed to her that it was to set her 
hand and seal ty the deed of gift licr father and mother had*made. 
Hut themwas no retreat : it was A poke n.; and $r. Lindsay, folding 
her close in liis arms kissed her again and again. * 

“Never let me hear you call m<*arplhing else, Ellen. You are 
mine <|wn now —my own child— my own little daughter. You shall do 
ju* what pleases me in ever) tiring, and let by gones be by-gones. < 
And now lic c down there ^md* rest ; you are trembling from head to 
foot ; rest and amuse yourself in any way you like till 1 return.” 

He left the room. 

44 I have done it now!" thought Ellen, as slje sat in th# corner of 
die sofa ivhcrc Mr. Linden had tenderly placed her; 44 1 have called 
Ini n my father, 1 I Srn bound to oJ*c\ him afitr thK 1 wonder whatfiil 
the norUItthey will make me do pext ? WUiat if they" were to Want me 
by do something wrong:— they might; John never did, i cotftd not 
have disoljcyed hint, possibly ; but 1 cpuld diem, if it was* necessary, 
•and if it is necessary, l will. 1 ihould lw.ve a dreadful time ; I wonder 
if I. qpuWlqgo thnfcigh with jt ? tfii, >es, l could, if^t wa# right ; and 
besides would rather bear anything in the world fr6m them than have 
John displeased with me ; a great deal rather, ljut perhaps after aH 
they.will^fiet whnt anything wrong ofipe."« ^ 

. Simply ^nd heartily commending her interests to GodSs keeping, 
Ellen triedeto Uy aside the earc of herself. She went on*musiiig;bow 
:wry diflereot and how much greater her enjoyment woulcfr bave^pn 
that da/if John tad been with her*. Ellen fcyund herself growing 
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meS|ncholy otcr the comparison sh$ was drawing ; and Wisely went to 
the booiccases to diver? her thoughts. Finding presently a history of* 
Scotland, she to0k it «lo#n v0 resolving to refresh her meipory on a 
subject which had gained such new ami strange ^merest for her. 
Befor?4pnjr, howfcvcr, fatiguj effectual) JJot the b<4tcr of her ^iidioiia 
thoughts,; she stretched herself on the sofa niul|fel) asleep. 

# There Mr. Lindsay found her a couple of hours after w;ifd* under the 
guajrdfof the housekeeper. 9 

‘‘You rgust have had a pleasant nap,’’ said Mr. Lindsay, alter 
waking Ellen, “ you wake up smilieg. Coqic, make haste, I ha\e left 
a friend in the carriage. Briqg your book along if you want it.” 

It wal a |rave question in the family that same evening \|hethcr 
Ellen should be sent no school. Lady Keith was decidedly ip favour 
of it ; her mother seeded doubtful? Mr. Lindsay, who had a vifion of 
the little figure lying asleep Xn his library ^.ofa, thought the room hail 
never looked so ^eerful before, anddiad near ipadc up his mind thqt 
she should be its constant adornment the y tilling winter. Lady £cilh 
urgcd.thc school plan. 0 # 

“Not a boarding^cjjool/’said Mr*. I.indsav ; “ I willftmt hi^u c»l that.'' 
14 No, bufa d ay-school ; it would do her a vast deal of good, 1 am 
certain; lifcr upturns want shaking up very mu*. I». And I nevei saw 
a child of her age to much a T hi?d." 

“I assure you I nevei saw one -gull a woman rv»< ha** asfiedyne* 
to-day, 1 suppose, ’’ said he smiling, ‘fca hundred qu«^:ioiis or less; 
and I assure you there wa*. not one fuohshfttr vaui on£?imnng them.! 
not one that was rot sensible, and iiiom of them singula il> *o. M 

“I never saw such a bah\-fa<c in my life,” said Lady Keith, “in ft 
child of her years." • • 

• *It is a face of un^muion intelligence,'' said liciahrothci 
“ It is both," said Mrs. Ljodsa). * • , 

, “Itvas struck wit^i u the other ef iv/' said LadJ Keith-- “ the dfijr 
shp slept |o long upon ^ic sofa upstairs after she was dressed ; Alp 
bad. been crying about soipfAiing, and lur eyelashes were wet still, 
and she had that curious grave inn*£nt look you cjgtly bcjyn infanta^ 
you might have thought she was fourteftt^nonths, instead of fourteen 
years^d ; fourteen and a half |he say s s^e is.*’ #i f 

“ She Seems to bc^perfcq^y gentle and subaiissiyc," *tid ^. JUjpds^y. 

don't trsstotru ftiucli to a;ipcarajii£f," said lit* 4'flzf. 
*“lf she is nftt a true Liadaay*aft#r all ^am iriLtJken. J^iiLyqu ^ 
hetypoloub one or twice this morning, when something s^uhjli^t 
\did npf please her r ” * 
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u You can jud^t nothing from that," said Mr 4 Lindsay^ “she ccjfiuri 
at evefything. You should have seen her to-day when I told her 1 
would take her to Bannockburn.” 

“Afc! she ha« got the right side of you ; you* will be able to ^iscern 
•no faults in her prlscntiy.” # 

u She ha* used no|arts for it, sister ; she is a straightforward ntue 
hussy, and that is^nc thing I like about Jlcr, though I was as near aa 
possible being provoked with he% once or twice/o-cfay. There n ^nly 
one thing I wish was altered she has her hdad filled wkh strange 
notions— absurd for a child pf hef age ; 1 don’t know whsft I shall do 
to get rid of them." • f 

Aftcg some more conversation, it was decided that schdol would be 
the berthing for this end, and hay decided that Ellen should go. 

Uuf this half-decision Mr. Lindsay foigtd it very difficult to keep to* 
and circumstances soon destroyed it entirely. Company was coi* 
Stantly coming and going at “ Yhe Braes,” and much of it of a kind 
that£llpn exceedingly liked to sec and hear; intelligent, cultivated, 
well informed people, wh?se conversation was highly agreeable and 
always useful to her. * . # 9 

One evening Mr. Lindsay, a M. Villars, and M. Mullpr, a Swiss 
gentleman, and a noted man of sciepc^, very much at home in Mr. 
Lindsay’s house, were carrying on, in French, a conversation in which 
the two foreigners took part against their, host. M. Villars hagelt 
with talking ^about Lafayette"; from him they went to the Amerf* 
can Kevoliitiofi and Washin ;ton, and from them to other patriots 
and other republics, ancient and modern. Ellen as usual was fast 
by Mr. Lindsay’s side, and d l ghted to sec thaj he could b/no means 
m$k£ gqpd his ground, 'i b? conversation was very lively, and 
^ a subject vdry Interesting m [ter; for Attierid* had been alwapfa 
darling theme; Scottish strug.. c$ for freedom were fresh in her ipind* 
her attention had tong ajo be^i called to Switzerland and its listyfey 
by Alice and Mrs. Vawse, an l French history' had formed a good 
part of her last winter's rcalirt&. Shedistened with the most.egjjgfc 
delight, Jtap much engrossed to "notice the good-kumoufed glance* 
that were every now and the* * given her by one of the speakers. . 

Mr. Lindsays though his hen l was upon her shoujdcr or playH^g^ 
the light ‘curls \hat fell oter her temples, A’ did not see^hat hgir-fiiee 
wds ’flushed with interest, or notice th^ quick smile and 
eye that tylowed every turn in the conversation that'&Yontg 
irishes or loiled his— it was M. Muller. They camet0*th%~4 
gad theit famous struggle tor freedom against Austrian 
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M.tjkifiiller wished to speak of the jiotcd battle in find* that freedom 
twas made sure, but Sot the moment us n ini' h id cscipcd hint • 
4 £Par mafoi,” wud M. Vill^rs, “ d in\i enticement pass <5 • 

Mr. Lindsay could jiot or would not lu^p him out. lluf M. MuHer 1 
suddIWy jurned *to Kllen, in whose JacO lie thought he saw a look gf 
tntell|g«gice, and begged of fter the missing name # 

• 44 Est-ce Morgarten, monsieur * s ud I-llen mushing. • 

" Hffoigistcn 1 c*est $u’ ,# sud hj witlt # i polite, please 1 lnw of 
thanks. Mr. Lmdssiy was little les-. astonished than the Duke of 
Afgyle when his gardener claimccLio be tile ow f nci of a Latin woik on 
mathematics. # # 

The contersation presently to >k a njw turn w ith M V1IU1 s ; and M. 
Muller withdrawing from it addressed himself to LUcn was a 
pleasant-looking elderly gcntlcmln , she hal nc\ci seen lnm» before 
that evening. # • 

41 You know (rcnch well then*” waid h*, s^c iking to lief in that 
tongue. # 

44 Ldon t know, sir,” said Lllcnt modestly . 

44 And you havefie^rd of the Swiss mountaineer* 

44 Oh, yes, sir a gre it deal 9 

He opened his watch and showed her, in tlv lmk 01 it an exquisite 
little painting, ashing her lfshekncw wh it it w 1*. 

"■ 14 It is an Alpine chalet, is it no^ sir * 9 • « 

fie was pleased, and went on, alw.i+s in Fiemh, tA tell LHcifthat 
Switaerland was his country , and drawing little asidlfrom the other 


talkers, he entered into a hng and to licr most delightful conversa- 
tion* Presently he put his hand in his pocket, and pulled out 
a little painting in’tnOsuic to show lur which he said had been 
gjyento him that 4 a>. fit was a beautiful pice cg>f t>ictra*durft Aegk 
«~Mont Blanc. He assured her tht mountain often looked exactlf sa 
file* admired it vqjy much. It w # as meant to bf set for a brooch or 
some suqh thing, he sagl, and hemskld if she would keep it and some*' 
times wear it, to 44 remembgf the Swiss and to do him a pleasure,” 


* 44 Moi, enonsteur I ' said Ellen, odblounng high a with ^ensure, 44 je 
Jiois bten obhg&, mai 4 monsieur, j<Sifc saurais vous reriterciert” 
tlf would gount himself well raid, hesfid, with a single kiss. 
44 TeneZ| monsi&r ! ” mid Ellen, blushing, but smibng; apd tendering 
tbgiAsaic, • * • 

4 Jaugtttd and bowed and begged ]>er pardtn, and\aid she moot 
to assure him she had forgiven him. : 

7 «(. Muller afterwards gratified Mr. Ubdsay in* high degree bu.ihar 
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praises He bestowgd upon his daughter, her intelAgence,«her manners, 
her modesty, and her French. He asked if s!1e»was to be ifi Edin- 
burgh <lmt winter, and whether she wouUJ be at .school ; and Mr. Lind- 
say declaring himself undecjfled on the latter pqint, M. Muller said he 
should* be plcasldf if she had leisure, to have her come to hig looms 
two or tfirce times a week to rcnci with hilt, 'i'his offer, from a person 
of«M. Muller's standm* and studious haltfts, Mr. Lindsay justly too|§ 
as both a grc\t compliment tmd a great pfomiscof advantage tof£Uen. 
He at once and with much plcastfre accepted itc So the question of 
school was settled. 


CHATTER XLIX. 

TIIOtT.lff IS FKKK. 

• 

In a few weeks they moved to Edinburgh, where arrangements were 
speedily made for giving Ellen even means of improvement that 
mastfr.smnd mistresses, boftks aiul v mstrumcnt.s, could afford. 

The house in Georges Street w.is # large and pleasant. To Ellen’s 
great joy a^nettv little room opening front thc # first landfng-place of 
the private staii case was assigned for her special use as ar*siudy and 
work-room ; and fitted up nicely foi*hor with a gmall bookcase, a 
j>raclisi*»g piano, and \arious etceteras. A glass door at one end of 
the \ooin opentd upon a smalNron balcjnv*; this door and balcony 
Ellen esteemed' a very particular treasure. With marvellous satis- 
faction she arranged and arranged her little sanctum till she had all 
things to her mind, and it only wanted, she thought, a glass of flowers. 
“ I will have that, too, some of these da\ s, M *hc«said to herself ; and 
resdred p> deserve her pretty room by bepig yeiy busy there. At 
w f as hers alone, open indeed to he* friends when they chose to keep ncr 
company ; but lessors were taken dksewherej in the library or the igusig* 
roqm, or more frequently her grandipoihers dressing* room. Wherever, 
or whatever, Mrs. Lindsay or La^y Keifh wa# always present. 

One day Ellen ljad a headache iind was sent to lie dowgi. Alone, 
and quicri^trctcHfcd on healed, very naturally Ellehs thoughts w*ent 
back to the last tjme she had had a headache, at home, gs she ^wpiya 
called it to % tfbrylL She recalled with a sAitenttl heart the gentle 
and tebdef* (banner of jolin's care for iter ; qow nicely hi had placed 
her on the sofa ; how he sat bv her sijjk bathing her tempks,\>r laying 
hi i cool hancton her forehead, “ 1 wonder,” thought Ellen* “whq$fl 
ever did biake Ijim love me so much, as 1 know he dqes ? ” ‘ She 
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remaindered flow, when she was atjlc to listen, he ^ill sat betide her, 
• talking such sweet warAs of kindness and comfort and amusemant, thati 
she*ilinost loved to basiek Jo have such tending* and looted* up at 
him as at an angel. She felt it all over ^g.iin. L'nfortutuitely, after 
she h&fayen asldcp, Mis. Lindsay cjynetn t asset' tew she was^hul twy 
tears, thg last pair of them, were slowly makira their w^y down her 
aheeks. Her grandmotherw.iw them, and did not»rcst*jill she knew 
the # c;ftse. •Ellen Vas cxtreAelv mrry to •ill, she did lu* best to get 
off from it but she dal not know how to evade questions ; and those 
that were put to her indeed adiniiugl of notvasion. 

Sunday came ; her tirst Suiylay in Edinburgh. All went to church 
in the morning ; in the afternoon Ellen found that nobody was going ; 
her grandmother was lying down. She asked permission to |*p alone. 

“ I)o you want to g*> because yol think you must? or for pleasure? ” 
said Mrs. Lindsay. # • 

“ For pleasure! ” said Ellen’s tongue, her eyi^s opening at the same 
time. 

“You may go.” 

With eager deli$h^ Klliyi got reads, and was battening along the 
hall to thc^oor, when she met Mr. Lindsay. \ 

1 ‘ Where ar<^\ 011 going ? ” 

“To church, sin” 

► “Alone! What do ygu want tq go for? No, no, I shan’t^ct w>u» 
Come in here— I want you with meg you have bePn once tffday 
already, ha\cn‘t you? You do not want lo'Vo again •• 

“I do, indeed, sir, very much,’’ said Ellen, “if you have no objec- 
tion. Y 6 u know I ha\c not seen Edinburgh )ct.” 

“Edinburgh! thal*s tAic. so you haven’t,” said he, looking at her 
discomfited fare. 4 4 Wel, go, if you want to go sowing h." * ' 1 # 

Ellen got to the hall doqj. no farther ; she rushed back to # thc library. 
“Mid not say when I said that,” she bum forth; “that was 
not the raison I wantec^to go. I wilfstav, if you wish me, sir." • . 

“ I don’t wish it,” said h§ *n surprise ; “ I don’t know what you 
mean - 1 mi will jpg you should go ff^ou hke it. Apvay wj^h you ! it is 
time." • • 

“ 1 suras sorsy for what j had yrid to yot^ sir, just bafoy: 1 went out," 
.said Ellen when sSc returned. » • f# * # 

“ What As that? 1 do nof remember anything that deserved to, bp 
a cause of grief.” • # • • 

* I told you, sir, when 1 wanted you to let me go to $iurch, that I 
hadn’t seen Edinburgh yet.* 
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“Weft?”* 

44 W611, sir, that wasn’t being quite true , and Fwas sorry for it ! " 

41 tfot* t(uc? yes it was ; what do you raecfh ? ^ ou IFid not seen Edia* 
burgh,” » «. * * 

c 44 Not sir, but I mean L M<*/ was true, fcut I said it to make Von be* 
beve what v*isn t truqp” « 

■" Howi”’ t * • . % 

' “ I meant >ou to think, ,if, was the rcasoji a I wanted $|pte 

Church— to sec the city and the new sights , and* it wasn't atall.” 

44 What was it then * ' % % • * 

Ellen hesitated. % c 

44 1 i^way s 1 ive to go , an 1 besides, 1 believe 1 wanted tb be alone.* 
44 But Ellen, in> child, >ou were troubled without reason; you bad 
said itothing that was false ” * * ^ «. 

** 44 Ah^sir, but I had in ide \ou believe what was false. ” 
k 44 Upon in> word,”*said Mr tandsa> f “joj are# nice reasoner* 
And ai c % > 011 always true ujgm this close scale ? M 

44 1 wish I was, sir, but jtou see f am not I am sure I hate eve ly- 
tlung elscj ” * • # # # 

44 Well, I will not quin el with >ou for being ttue,”said NJr Lindsay. 
•* 1 wish thcic was <1 little more of it 1 % the woild. • 

For several days aftet this Mr Lindsi) would hastily permit Ellen to 
•1c \\e him Hc^made her bring hen books ang study where he was ; be 
went out and came in w ith her j* and kept her by his side whenever they 
joined the test bf the fannfy at meals or in the evening. Whether Mr. 
Lindsay intended it or not, this had soon the effect to abate the dis* 
pleasure of his mothet and sister, who weie offemled with her for some* 
thiji&shcjiad said concerning Alu e and John! Ellen was almost taken 
*ti( of their handstand they thought it evpefiienPnot to let him Mtto 
the w hole pf her. And though Eycn could* better bear their cokl looks 
and words since slit had Mi. Lipdsa) ’s favour ng%m, she was verging! 
wffen they smiled upon her too, add wgnt dancing about with quite • 
happy face • • 

She waf gpw vciy busy She naff misters for the ppno, abd singiof 
and different branches of knowledge ; shi went to Mr. Muller ttgjffc* 
larly twice a predk ; and soon her ndipg attendant^ began. 
said tig mdrf oif the subject, but went mnetljr, hoping thev Would fiudt 
out iKetr fftistake before long Lady Kjith always accompanied 
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1 RI ?IS W I IH0U1* 

EtLEKtnight now ha\ c bceg in danger of b6ing Spoiled, # nofeindecth 
with ovenindulgence, for th it was not the tender of thw'fannly, but 
Ifom finding herself a pci soi^pf so mm h < on<cqucnf c. Jjjic could dht 
butieel tiiafin the trunks of e\er> ong of id* three fi lends she was the 
object of greatest importance; thur thoughts and care wcie punch 
pally occupied with her L\cn Lady Kt^h # was pci pci u illy watrhing, 
superintending, and admonishing though she c\tiy now and then 
re narked whh a kind of sut prise, th it 44 1 calls she state cly cvcrjiad to 
say anything to Ellen • she thought .she must know things by lrwlim t.” 
To Mr* Lindsav and ins motlict sne \\.ft the idol of life ; and except 
when by chance her will might cioss the is, she ha I what sliest i shed" 
and did what showcased • • % 

Rut Ellen happi’y had a safeguard \.hnji cTutially kept l^eijroin 
pride or presumption " ^ 

This w is # ihc f rectus houi .done w hu h she h.uf promised John 
never to lose when she could help it # IIu nn*v tunc shrA could 
have was the aarly morning before the iest of tic family were up. 
To this hour, and*lt vas often nunc th n hour, 1 lien was faithful. 
Her little liiblc was extit git lv pic< eus now , Lib n had never font to« 
it with a deeper sense of need ; and cc«.r d d she tind inoic toinfftl m 
being able to disburden her heai t in jraycP of its lo«fl*of cares and 
wishes. Never more than now hud she felt the picciousiuss of that 
Sound who draws closer to His children the closer they draw to Him ; 
riie had neser realised mflrc the j >y ot ha\ mg Hun to go to* 1^ was 
hew special dc'ight te prgy for those .loved ones shgiquld d<f nothyig 
ri»e for ; it was a joy to tluuk that who hears prayer is cgpially pro* 
sent vflth all Hispcof^c, and that thoug^ thousands Bf miles lie between 
the petitioner and the ptguion^d fof, the breath of prayer may span die 
distance and pour blessings o§ me farWff head. The burden of thoughts 
gndaflfectiins ga^icred dunng the t#At> -three liougi was |^id dounm 
file twenty-fourth f and Ellen could mefs^icr frienus at the breakfast* 
1 With a sunshiny fac^ Ln\Je they thought whew hgr heart had 
huen y or where it had got fcs sunshine. • • m 

f But noris&thsiaixling *his, £llen had too much to remAubefr and 
f y e t than & be otherwise than sober ~%*berer tfc&u Ur diends liked* 
ifef *tptiued with sorrow that the sunshine wore off as tge dayjnotyui 
\mi #utt though re^jdy to smile upon oc^bion, hewtice always settfod 
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^again into a fftavify they thought altogether unsuitable. •Mrs. jlin^say 
fancicjf jhc knew the cause, and resolved to breidc it up. 

From the first of Film's coining hep gfandinotffer had taken^the 
entires charge of her tnilo^ Whatever Mrs.* Lindsay's notions in 
&cncraWmig)it be as to the propriety of young girls learning *o take 
care of themselves, Iglcn was much too precious a plaything to be 
trusted to any otluS* hands, even her own* At eleven o’clock yegularlf 
every clay she went to he^graiglmother's drqssing-roonf for a wery 
elaborate bathing and dressing ; though not a Tery long one, for all 
Mrs. Lindsay's acts were anyrgetie. Now, without any hifct as to the 
reason, she was directed to come to lies grandmother an houj before 
the bronkfast tunc*, to go through then the course of cold 6ater spong- 
ing aniMiairgloving, that Mrs. Lindsay was acrtistmncd to administer 
at eleven. Kllcn heard' in sifcnce, and <jbc\cd,«but made up her hour 
Ty rising earlier than u>ual, m> .is to have it before going to her grand- 
mother. It was a hale difficult at first, but she s#on got into the 
habiwof,it, though the mowings were daik and cold. After a while- 
it chanced that this came Jo Mrs. Rinrisuy’.s ears, and Ellen was told 
to come lothcr as soon as she was otit of bed in 4)1? morning. 

“ Hut, grand mother,’’ saul Ellen, “ I am up a great ujiile before 
you ; I should find >011 asleep ; don't J come soon enough?” 

“ What do you get up so early for ? ” • 

* “(You knoNv^mu'.im, 1 told von tome tiinj, ago. I want some tunc 
to nr, ’self." 1 

u It is not rAhI for yoif to be up so long before breakfast, and'ffi 
these cold mornings. Do not rise in future till I send for you.” 

*• Hut, grandmother, that is the only time for me ; that isn't 'an 
hoy r, after breakfast that 1 can have reg'ilatly to myself; and 1 can* 
uni be happy iftl dp not have some time." 

“ Let it be as 1 said,” said Mrs^ Lindsay, 

“ Couldn't you 1 <£ me 10111c to you at eleven o’clock again, lrifc’am? 
tid, giandmotlicr !” 

Hut Mrs. Lindsay silenced hefand told her to obey. 

She tl^pgght a yreat deal on - tHc subject, and c;mie soberly to the 
conclusion that it was her dulf to disobey. She coAld not without its 
coming to tl\p knowledge o( her granjlmotiigr. A weclpor ratter two 
after tge f&rgier'convcrsution, Mrs. Lindsaysnade enquiries of Mason, 
her womsfti, who was obliged to confers th*ft Miss Lllefrsjight was" 
always burning wht?n she wegt to caM her. * 

“Ellen,* §aid Mrs. Lindsay, the same day, “have you obcyed*me 
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in Aawl tokt vou th^ other morning about hingffi bctl till*you are 
4 sent for ?" 4 ’ * 

“■No, ma'am." 

“ Vgu arc frank to venture to tell me so.^XYhy havoryou disobeyed?” 
VBcAuse, grandmother, hthought*it was if^lit.”’ 

41 You think it is right to disobey, do you ? ” \ 

° 44 1 ihyik it is r^ght to dtfpbcy if 1 am told to do wl^tt is wrong," 
said Ellen, fn a low voy:c. * 

“ Arc you to be the^judge of right and wjongr M 
“No^ni’am." 

44 Whp, then ? " 

44 The Jhfte.” * 

4 ‘ 1 do not know what is the reason," said Mrs. Lindsay, O that I 
cannot be very angry with v<jp. Ellen, 1 reptfUt the order 1 gafe you 
the other day. Promise me to obey.” # ** 

44 1 cannot, grandmother ; I must bhve that hour ; I t annot do witljr 
out it." » , • 

“Somust I be obeyed, I assure* you, Kllgn. You will sleep in my 
room henceforth.” n • 

Ellen hq}rd her in despair ; she did not* know what to do. appeal- 
ing was not to bethought of. a There was, as she said, no tune she could 
count upon after breakfast. Her grandmother s expedient for increasing 
her cheerfulness had marvellous i)l*urtcss. Ellen dropped tu?d<&thc* 
sense of wiong, as well as the loss of l*r greatest comfoit. Ko/l wo 
days she felt and looked forlorn, and smfling now Seemed to be a 
difficult matter. Mr. Lindsay happened to be remarkably busy those 
two days/ so that he djd not know what was going on. At the end of 
them, however, in the earning, he called Ellen to him, and whjsjjcr- 
irigty asked what was thc’matter. } a * 0 

“Nothing, sir," said Ellen, “onl^ grandmother will not»let me do 
something I cannot Jje happy wiihout # domg." * 
u Is it one of the things >ou wanfto do because it is right whethef it 
is convenient or not ( " he asked, sinking. Ellen could not smile. 

“Oh, father," §he whispered, puftfcg her face elf sc to ^js # “ if you 
would only get grandmother to let me dip ?j ! ” 

Thcowurds were jpokei) with ^ sob, and* Mr. Lindsay fyh her warm 
tears upon his neck. HcJhadj however, far t.*> much rctpfcct far his 
mother to say anything* agagist her proceedings while Ellen was 
present; he simply answered thm she must do whatever her giand* 
ihoCher said. But when Ellen had left the room, which &fec did imme* 
diatelr, he took tbe # matter up. Mrs. Lihdsay explained awd insisted 
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fhat Etlen wait spoiling herself fotttife and thejrorld b/ 
retigiqpVc notions that acre utterly unfit for a cfiild; tb&t.abe WajflME 
very soon get over thinking about her hafaft Of morning j^yefr tC 
would <then do ouch better Mr. Lindsay looked grave; fct^wgp 
Ellen's Cearj yet wet updh his cteek, he could not dismiss thecmatlfef 
so Jightly, arid persist*! in desiring that his mother should give up did 
p^mtf which ehe ufterly icfused to do. ' c t 

Ellen meanwhile had fletf to fcer own room* Tbe mofcoligjS td 
quietly streaming [n -through the casement ; it iboked to her like % 
old friend. She threw herself down on the floor, close by the glass* 
and after some tears, which she could not help shedding, shg tatsed 
her heed and looked thoughtfully out. * 

The id gument which was carried on in the parlour sank at length Into 
jfjfcncf without coining tb any # concIusion^ » 

“ Where is M iss Ellen ? ” M rs. Lindsay asked of a servant that 


“ Stiecis up in her room, ma'am, singing." 

“ Tell her 1 w^nt her.” • * 

44 No, step,” said Mr. Lindsay j ••I'll gOemys#.* 

Her door a as a little ajar,*and he softly opened it uithoutdisttt 
her. Ellen was still sitting on the floeg tjcforc the window, lookings 
tbrougfy it, and in rather a low tone singing ilie ? iso verse of the h$a$ 
^*R%ck of Ages." t t 

ML Llndsag stood still at the door, Ellen paused a ijiinutefan) 
then sang "Jerusalem, my happy home.” Her utterance was m ^ 
tinct that he heard e\ ery word. He did not move till she bad fituabe^ 
and then he came softly in. 

Vi Singing songs to the moon, Ellen ?" 

* Fllen started tint got up from tjie floor. 

44 No, sh ; I was singing them y> myself.” 

44 Not entirely, for 1 heard tl$ last one. Why, do you 
sett sober singing such sad things ? v " « * 

Vt don't, sir; they are not sa<ftd me; ahey arp delightful. 4 } 
them dcarfc" \ “ * * ** '* 

“jgy came -you to love thfln? it Is not iktiirtl lor a tkjld 
afltfWwhat do Jou love them for, my. lit lie daughter? M ° 

" I k>ve Orem 'because 1 love to think of flbe things A 
* about: I wv, the titles, dearly ; and I lifcet&tn the «oede 
, better. 1 believe, because 1 have swift thei«$»<$«ti with 


* 1 gueeseri as much, fast that ihr tltrpf&i > 
Mdootkno*. A t ifo tfk tbbAUh,” 
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> •Nitfmph * M said Mr. Lindsay, * I don’t remepificr at tM$ t mdm?nt 
anyone that I thi^Jt she equal resemble without losing moretthpn she 
ginned." ** * • 1 

ot no u-Vtn talk to you nb cjk I^llm* bf other ! You can 
take up tttings fast enough \Vhen >ou hud them out, but ^ou ifcver Will 
^ee w itlf othei people's e> * 

“\t’hllt cjp yourwyes stc, Catherine * ", 

•She is # ulu^<uhci too childish fofttei t&irsi she is leally a bnJby.” 

14 1 don | know/' said Mr Linds i> smihng , ,4 you should ask 
Muller about thit lie w is holding forth* to me foi a quarter Qf an 
hour the other da), ind c oulcf not stmt in her praise s She will go on, 
he savs, just as fist he pic ascs to takclici ” v 

44 Oh, yes, in inulli ji nee and sofon, 1 know she is not wantity , that 
is not what 1 mean* m 9 * 

“ If she has any fault/ saul Mi «Iandsas r 44 it is want ofpnllg, but I 
don’t know*, I cafrt say I wish she Jutd moic of ?t M • 

44 Hut she isn't like .in>body ifso she don’t care for ypunff com- 
panions; she don'Hsecm to fines ansone^mit of the Sunil) unless it is 
old Mrs Allen, and^he is absurd about lie r You know she is not 
very well lately » and Ellen goes to sc e her 1 know c\ cr) d i), regularly ; 
and there ae the (vordons, •and Carpenters, ami 9 Muriays^ind 
Mclntoshes, she ?f*e» them contin lallf, but I don't thu^t shcjtfjes a 
great deal of pleasure on then ronpany. The f.vt is, she is too* 
sober.” 

# 44 She has as sweet a anile as 1 e\er saw,” sud Mi. I indsay, 44 and 
0$ hearty a laugh, when the does 1 mgh , she is noth of youi^giggl ytf * 
44 Hut when she doe* lau^h, 1 saufLady Keith, 44 it is not when fjjlgrr 
people do. 1 think she is generally graic whci there is ftiost nf em- 
inent ardfand her.” • 1 # 


44 yovc to hear her la%h,” said M rs. Linds i) it Is in such a low 
sweet tone, and "seams to come ijom the \ery spring of enjoyment < 
Yet I must say I think iathesme is hajf right.” * 

jf^lyith Ji?lf «m advocate^’ said. Lady Keith, 44 1 shall not qfljklt 

* cs* * *’ 

1 Mr, Elndsay uttered a low whistle. At this moment the door opened 

r id lftlen came gravely if^ witbsa book itfher hand. • ^ 

a Come byre, Ellen,” spid Mr. Lindsay, bolding out his bajpd, "Jtere's 
your aunt says you don’t like anybody , bow is hi are y^u of an up- 

’ f '^Uen t smite would have been a suffi&t nt apology, to Jdht for a much 
*flramfotdt 
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“Anybody 6ut o C the house, I meant,” said L$<?y Keith. e . 

* 14 Speak, Ellen, and dear yourself,” said Mr. L&dsay. “ Whom do 
*youlike?“ 

“ I lifce M. MuJJer, sir 
“ Nobody else?” 4, 

“ Mrs. Allan.” 4 

c 4f There ! ’’gxclaifned Lady Keith. / 

II Have you conic from hof roou? just now 

“Yes, sir.” * r 

4 ‘ What's your fancy for gpyig there ? ” 

II I like to hear her talk, sir, and to read to her ; it gives her^ great 
deal of pleasure ; and 1 like to talk to her.” 

“Why do you talk about ?” 

41 Sh€ talks to me about my mother — - 
Ant^you ?” ^ C 

“ I like to talk to her about oldiiimcs,” said Ellen, ^hanging colour. 
*“ Profitable conversation,” said Mrs. Lindsay. r 

“ You wfll not £0 to her room any more, Ellen,” said Mr. Lindsay. 

In great dismay at what Mrs. Allen wou^l th^.k, Ellen began a re- 
monstrance. Hut only one word was uttered ; Mr. Lind say ’§.hand was. 
upon her lips. lie next took the book^hc still held. ( 

“ c kf. this whht you have been reading to her ? ” ^ 

« Ellerf bowed hi answer. * 

44 Who wrote all this ? ” 4 

Before she could speak he had turned to ^ie front lea. and read, 41 To 
my little sister.” He quietly put the book in his pocket ; and Ellen aft 
quifetfy left the room. c t f 

l ' (C j[ am glad you have said that,” said Lady Keith. >( You are quick 
enough when you*suC anything for yourself, but you never wijl beltafe 
other people.” ( 

m “ There is nothing wrong hcr^,'* said Mr. Lindsay* “only I will not 
have her going bark to those old recojlcctiops she is so fond of, I 
wish I could make her drink Lethe ! ” 0 

M What,i( the bty.k ? ” asked Mri. Lindsay. t * c 

“1 hardly know,” said hc v *airning it over, S4 except it is from that, 
person that $eems to have obtained puch aq ascendancy over ber-4t 
is full of hfe notes— it * s a religious work.” « » 

44 1 wish "she had never been detained pi America after life time wbeq 
she should h^ve come to us,” said Mis. Lindsay. 

41 1 wish tfie woman had what she deserves that kept "back tfMfc 
letters,” said Mr. Lifidsay. 
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lodged/’ saif his sister, ‘Wand I have beeif in continual fear 
Ruit from that vei% person that you say gave Ellen the boofc.* 

* t l He isn't her^tseid M r» Lindsay. • 

14 1 don’t know where he is ; but he w^s on this^side of {he ivater at 
the t?ne Ellen dime on ; so she tolchme. * 

44 I wish he was in Lgy pt * ” 

r •' I dgn’t mtenc^ he shall tee her if he comes, * shid L?d> Keith "Vil* 
I c& possibly pievent it i gave portefheld orders, if anyone asked 
for her, to tclPmc unified lately, and not her upon anv account , but no- 
body has tome hitherto, and 1 am in hope* none will ” 

Mr Jandsay rose and walked up and down the room with folded 
arms in a \et> thoughtful style • > 

Ellen with some difli»-ulty bore herself as usual throughout jthc ncU 
day and evening, though c^nstimly on thc«ia<k toga possession of 
her book again It was not spoken of nor hinted at Wheg another 
morning came^he could stind’iwno longer ^ she wont soon after 
breakfast into Mr Lindsiv & study, w here he w ns vv riling Ellen came 
behmd him, and laying both her arms over his shoulders,* said in his 
ear — ^ • 1 

14 Will jrou let me have my book again, father > " \ 

A kiss was tytr only answci. 9 1 lie n vv ntcd 

14 Go to the bt*)kr isc,' said Mr Lindsay, presently, 44 or ^ the 
book-store, and rhoosf* out anv thing vou Iu'kc, Ellen, u^eacl.’ 9 • 


• 4 1 wouldn t cxch ingrit for all that is in them * ’ she answered with 
some warmth, and with the husky feeling coining in her throat. Mr 
Lindsay said nothing. 

44 At athy rate,’ whispered hllcn (after a minute, “vou will ndtMes- 
troy it, or do anything to it ' - you will tike care of it ancUet mefilfve 
kengam. won’t you. sir * 4 • • 

“ I will try to take care of you, tnj daughter ’ 

Again Ellen paused ; and then carpe round inltant of him to plead* 


to more purpose. • 

M 1 will do anything in tho world tor you, sir, 1 she said earnestly, 44 U 
you will ghrft me my book again " ^ Wl ♦ 

•* Ypp tttust do anything in the world for me,” said be, smiling and 
» piadgng her cheek, 44 wyhout tjiat " - j 

Ellen stood silent, struggling, between the alternate stmAngno f pis* 
aton and dfecks of prudence ’and conscience, but at last the wane 
dotted too hfgh and broke. CUaping her hands to b eMUre, she ts* 
daSpied,«iot indeed violently, but wit f sufficient encigy yf hprtsnw, 
v VOfc. It’s not nght 1 it’s not right 1 n ' 
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“ Go t ft your roopi and consider of that,” said Mr. Lindsay. 

Suot wish, to see you again to-day, Etlcn.” • j r Ao 

Thevlrfy passed and the night came, and to bed without 

c being able to n^tke up her mind. Xc\t moaning she decided to 
apnlngisg to Mr. lindsav Sal jvent doyn to brc;ikfasl feeing no 
resentment towards linn. 

They were all at liic table. Hut il madono difference. Ellen went, 
Srthughl to M?. Lindsa}, allaying one Hhnd timidly in his, an^ the 
other on his shoulder, she at once numbly and frankly confessed that 
she had spoken as she outfit not the day before, and that she was 
very sorry she had displeased^ 11 in, and begged hia forgiveness. It was 
instantly granted. t 

“You arc a good child, Ellen,” said Mr. Lindsay, as he fondly em- 
braced Jier. 9 • 

— £‘Oh, no, sir ! don’t call me so, 1 nm*evcr) thing in the world but 
that." ** . 

“ • e 

“ T|)cn all the rest of the world aic good i hildren. Why didn't you 
conic to me before ?" 1 

“ IJecausr 1 t odldn't, sir ; 4 h it wrong all day voftciday.” 

Mr. Lindsay laughed and kissed her, and* bade her sit down and eat 
her breakfast. r * 

Even's brow *rcw somewhat meeker ami her smile Jess bright as the 
year tolled on#,, Montis t]fw in ami bi ought her no letters. Ellen 
marvelled and sot rowed m vain. One day,* mourning over it to Mrs. 
Allen, the good housckeepei asked hci if her friends knew her address? 
Ellen at lirst said, “To ho ■unr," butaltei a few minutes’ reflection was 
obliged to .’unless lh.it she was not yci tain aho it it. It would liave been 
jurKlikc Mr. 1 1 iini|jhie> s to lose sight entnel) of sui h a matter, and 
very natural for ‘■Sf- in her giief and ionfusKin of mind and in^- 
pcricncc, to be ei|uall\ forgetful. She wrote immediately to Mr. Hum- 
phreys and supplied' the defect.; And hope brightened again. <. 

T t wo or three months after thef date of her last -idler, she received 
at length one from Mi. Humphreys - a lopV. very kind, and very wise 
one. She lived up«an it for a g<fo*t while. Mr. Limhay’s chills were 
returned. Mr. Humphreys declined utterly -to accept them, telling 
Ellen that he looked upon e hcr as his own child up to the ( time 
that hjr ffippdsi tyok her out of hts hards, arid that he owed 
her more thafi she owed him. Ellen gave tho» money— she> dared not 
give the wh^jug message— to Mr. Lindsay. The bills were instantly 
and haughtily* re*cnclosed, and<Kcnt back to America. . * . 

Still nothing .was beard from Mr. John. Ellen wondered, waited, 
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ly gpiictci* herself into submission, arnica* ^ime^vcnl on* 
:er and faswtf to her liiblcfnnd the refuge she found \Jierc. m 


gi.\mg< ifn.. 

“ i H*>r ! ” 

it \fas New >Vai's eve, a^ugc party w;Ps r\pri ted «ite 
Mf. Lindsay’.^ Llh-ia was not of fn age^o g*» ahto.id to patties, hut 
at home her father and grandmother ue\ar could be.u to do without 
her when they hid nunpanv. tlcner.dfc •llllrn l:k« cl it \ci\ much ; 
not raMed upon to lake an> f active pan heisclf. she had leisure to 
observe and enjoy in quiet ; and often hTaid music, and oft eft by Mr. 
Lindsay's side lisivAed to loii^i. nation. 211 wlm h die ‘•ft great 
pleasure. • • * 

The company wore gathered, Wit it was still ettly in ihe^vening, 
when a gentleman came, who dethifcd to entc r^lie di.twing-room, and 

asked for I\Tiss Li iuh a\. ' . • 

^ ■ % 

44 Miss Lindsays engaged.” # a 

The stranger wnift a w Mil or two on .1 c.ud win* h hr dre^ fioin his 
pocket, and desired him to Lai i> it to Mis. Mien lie earned it to 
Lady Keith. • • % 

44 What soil <»? a pej-on, J'oilu Ik-IA ? * said l.a l\ K^itli, < ru jpling 
the paper in her tmgcrs^ind wcthdi.iw mgft l.tth- fioifl the c onipany. • 
“Uncommon fine gentleman, m> Iad>,” 1'oitcituH answeied in a 
low tone. • 

Myly^Keith hc\dtatcd # Kc'nUccimg. h«»we\m, that die lyid jjist left 
Kllen safe in the imt-i* loom, dimmed** up Iier imiid : and chaired 
IJorterfu! 1 to show the stranger in. As he rtitetcd, uuantiounced, ncr 
eyes uiftullingly stained the butler - judgment *and to the enquiry* 
wither he might sec Mn> LimUa^she i , -.swtrc^ver) politely, though 
w. *» regrets, that Miss Lindsay x^as engaged. • 

"‘•May I be pardoned for jJking.'^aid t he stranger, with the slightest 
possible approach to a smile, “windier that dec jmoii i-> imperative? I 
leave Scotland to-morrow— my reason ^f*r wishinjf to see Jtlis» I.indsay 
this evening are urgent.” • 

Lady Keith coaid haTjlly believe hcr*cars, or coymfctiyi her coucv- 
tenancc la keep company with her expressions of * 4 sorsrV thJU it was 
impossible*-Miss Lindsay cftuld not have the pleasure Jhat evening.'* 
# M Maj 1 beg then to know at what hour I may h€pc to see her 
tomorrow ? ” 
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Hastily resolving that Ellen should on the borrow Accept « j 
given invitation, Lady Keith answered that she would not be in to* ^ 
she wriultt I gave Edinburgh at an early horn? «* * '* 

The strafiger bowed and w iihdrew ; ihat was ;ril the bystanders saw. 
But Laity Keith, who had winced under ar eye that she could not help 
fanejing rea<J t her too (f well, saw that in his parting look which made 
hen uneasy ; lpcckofting a scivant who stoefti near, she ordered him toP 
c \viit upon that gentleman t^Ahe door. * f :* 

The man obeyed ; bid the stranger did not take his cldak,ttnd made 
no motion to go. , f f 

“ No, sir ! not that wa>,” he said sternly, as the servant laid his hand 
on the lock, “ show me to Miss Lindsay.” 

“ Miss Ellen?” said the man, doubtfully, coining back, and thinking 
fiom the gentleman's manner that hfc must have misunderstood Lady 
»%Kiyth. “ This wav, sir, if >ou please ; what name, sir?” 

*• No .tame— stand back ! ” sauL'lfr stranger as he filtered. 

Ylicge were a number of people gathered round a lady .vho was at 
the piano s'uging. Ellen wasthcre in the midst of them. The gentle- 
man advanced quietly to the edge of the group, aiyfrstood there without 
being noticed ; Ellen's eyes u ere bent on the floor. Suddenly, from a 
sudden impulse, she raised them and saw John's smile. ( 

It* YOtild not be easy t«» describe the change in Ellen's face. Light- 
ning snif.kcs as muck and biilliant an illumination, but lightning 
docs not stav. With a spring she reached Inm, and seizing both his 
hands drew him out of the door near which they were standing; and as 
soon as they were hidden from view threw herself into his arms in an 
agony of j >v. Before, however, chhcr of them could say a wbrd, she 
ha*? aught his hand again, and led him back along the hall to the pri- 1 
vate staircase ; she mounted it rapidly to her rooms and tjie^e agate 
’ she threw herself into his arms, exclaiming, “Oh, John! my dear 
John ! iny dear brot! er ! ” * * * 

‘ Hyt neither smiles nor words would do for the overcharged heart* 
The tide of joy ran too strong, and too imich Welled from the bpon 
sources of love and, memory to k&p- any bounds. Apd it Kept none. 
Ellen sat down, amf bowing hcMiead on the aim of the sofa wept with 
all the vehement passion of her childhood, quivering from head tefixt 
with convukjvt sc.bs, John might guess fromlne outpouring* howmtfch 
her heartteul been secretly gathering for ihonths past Fora little while 
he walked upjtnd dodn the room ; bu* this excessive agitation He was 
hot willing should continue; llcrAid nothing ; sitting down beside EBdtt 
on the sofa, he qu ct*y possessed himself of one of her hands; i)£t 

' * 4 *L 
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iier <rccite ntnt, the hand ^niggled to get mwaf again, it was 
itted. Elldi* understood that very well, and immediately 


jj^^MHier recite ntnt, the ha 
Bl^pKnitted. Elld^ undent* 
■Pked herself ^ • • • 

I thought you never would < 


thought you never would come, John, ’ she hal(pvhisp$ie<^ 

“AV I yannoPstay now. » I must kavf yoifto borrow , Lll|g v 
* Ellen parted and look *d up now g # 

a 41 Leave me i hor how lots ? 7 Where arc you gdtng? 'L 
‘IHdifie.’* * , % 

4 *To Anarnc* !" Ellen s heart died within Her. Was this the cnci 
of all herliopes? did hei confidence cm fjtttt t She shed no tears 
How« He coaid see that s^e grew absolutely still fiom m'tnsc 
feeling * • » 

“ What s the matteg Ellic * ” sa d the low gentle tones she^io well 
remembered, “ I am leaving you^but foi a lime 1 uunt gd home 
now, but if I live you will see me again 
“Oh, I wish l^vas going with ydli* Lllcn cmlaimcd # 

v “ My dcaifcLUie f " said her brotl|cr, in an altered voice, drawing her 
hgain«to his arms, “you cannot wish it idbrc than 1 ’ ’ • 

“I never thougfl^ipu would leave me Ifcrc, John * 

“Neither would l, if 1 coultl help it , neither will I a minute longer 
than I canVlp , but w*e must bpth wait, my own IJlic 

M W ait * till whgn 7 said Ellen, not i little rcassui* d/ f 

“I have no power now to remove you '-oni your UjJal guardians, 
and you have no right to Choose for yourself 
14 And when shall It 1 
44 In a few years." 

44 Alfc# years ' But u the meantime, John, what shall ! d!> witHbut 
you ? If I could see you once m a while, but there is no one here 
ajSingle one^to help me to keep right , no one tall* to me as you used 
to; and f am all the while afraid I shall go wrong in something ; what 
ahalMdo?” , 1 * 

“What the weaktaust alwavs db, Elbe— seek for strength whei% it 
may be bad.** * * 9 

“*And s#lMo, John,’* said E11en,'**but l want ysp, oh, h#w much l* 
* Alt you not happy Mere ? ” 

1 am hapoy, at # least I thought* I was half ai^bour ago, as 
Ikippy as I can be. I havt everything to make me hd|>pjL Accept what 
would do it* * * ’ * 

“ We must both bav e to oursc to our^old remeri) again* borrow end 
tof linrru >ou have not forgotten thease of it. Elite , 

» **Wo{ John,” said Ellen, meeting b» efes with* le^ful smile. • 
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44 They* Iovq you, here, do they not * n 
*. “Verjinuch too much.” 

44 AncPyou love them t " 

44 Yes”«\ . 

“THat’s a doubtfed 4 y/ s.* '• • # * 

u I do f love my father very much ; and my grandmother too, though 
not so much.' 1 < anmfi help loving tlicnif they love me so llut they 

ate so unlike 4 you • " u 44 * , v t 

44 1 hat is not inuclwto the purpose, after .i’I,’’ said John smiling, 
“There aic van* ties of i\«.lltn<t in thi world 1 fc 

44 Oh, yes, but that isn l viliUt I me til, it isn t a vaucty of excellence. 
They' make me do everything tluv hive i mind , 1 don t mcRn,” sh< 
added Smiling, 41 th it /// // i*> hoi like you, but you always had a reason ; 
they ai/ diileient My fithcu m.ihLs tin dunk' wint every now and 
then, I don t like to do it, and he know 4*1 do not/ and 1 think that is 
the ttafon 1 have to do it 

•“That is not a matter of great ipipotumc, I lire, provided they dc 
not make v mi do something ft iong n 
44 They c ould not do that# 1 hope , and there ijj-finother thing they 
cannot make me do ’ « 

44 What is that ' 

4, *Stay here when vou will take me a\v ly 
I li~iq was ^few minutes thoughtful jrausc on both sides 
44 You arc glow n, him , said J ohn, **you a«e not the i hild 1 left you.* 
44 1 dont know, said LUen, smiling 4 It seems to uic I am just 
the same. 

“Let we set look at me 1 < f 

raised hu hue, and amidst srmks and (Car* its look vva» not 
less clear and fi ink than his was penetrating, 
the verdict of lui brother s eyes a moment afterwtuds. HB*, 
grew bnght as she pcad it thei e. « 

44 Why have you never conic ci written before, J^h 
<l I did not know where you were. Ifave xot 1 
many qionths until quite lately , «ipd 1 could not 
think mytftjhcr vv*s w ilium* At for a long tope,*, 
sent it to me, the letter mfeiamcd— never rea< 
delays upqn delays 1 ' • % 

44 Ajhd wjkgi <fid you get it ? ” « 

44 1 preferred coming to writing. ** 

14 And novV you must go home so soon ! " 

44 1 must, $llie, MyJ>usin£& has iingere 


‘•Just the same^ , ' as 

^boii * 
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E tavciurn. I expect to sail next ycekr-MM. Gillcs* 
colter husband Stays behind till spring.* # i 

J. • . • • 

1 a friend of yours whom I met in Switzerland 
lullcr." ••••** \ 

1 you ? Oh. 1 am very glad* I am very Jlad ybu 
ic best 1 h.i\c got heTc, after fty father « 1 

don’t £nAw ghat I Should lwfc done without liini.’* • • 

4 ^l have jieaigi him talk of you," safd John, smiling. 

“ He ha*#just come back ; he was to be here this evening.' 

There was a pause again. • 9 

44 It dbes not seem right to go honle without you, Klhe," said her 
brother then. 44 1 think you belong to miMiiuie than to anyboift-" 

44 That is exactly wlAt 1 think ! "t»aid Kllen^ with one of )u:£bright 
looks, and then bursting into fears ; ,4 1 am very glad you think so tog ! 
I will always do uh itever you tell* me -just as J used to— no* matter 
what anybody elst says." . • 

* “Perhaps I shall ti\ you in two or three things, Kllie." # 

44 Will you ! In**t|hat i < )h, it would i^ake me so«h.ippy - so much 
happier if 1 could be uoing'something to please you. I wish I was at 
home witltyou ag.im ! * \ 

44 1 will brinff that about, Kllft, by-and by, if you main* your wgids 
good.” „ . « 

44 1 shall be happy then," said LUcn, her old* confident e standing 
stronger than ever- - 4 * because I know you will if you say so. Though 
how you will manage it 1 •annoi ton* cm*. M> father and grandmother 
d afnucannot bear to f hear me sjjeak of Amen a. 1 beljcvc. tfcey 
be glad if thlre wasn't >uch a plac*: m the wprld. 
t even let me think of it if they could hclp^il ; I ‘never dare 
fotfr name? or say a word about old time#. They arc afraid 
ing anybody, 1 believe. They want to ^ivc me all to them* 


will they sayeo thcn^Kllic, if you leave them to give 

ot hef^ it,*’ .replied Kllen, 4 W they m»At say Miat they 
d with abundance of energy, find not a few tears, she went 
them,® but l*|)ad gfren myself to you a greftt^hile ago; 
was his daughterf you called me your Ijttlc sister— l can't 
hn, and 1 don't *atjt to — it doesn’t nuke a .bit of differ- 
were not born so ! " • v ■ v * 

mly rose and began to trails ujlj \dosH the room. 
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Ellen stfon came n his side, and leaning upon fyfs am* ' 
used todo in past times, walked up and down with him, at 
44 What fis it you wanted me to doe jahnf.^She &ia . 
length <4 *yeu sagd * two or three things.’ ” 4 

r “ One is that yoifkeej? up a regular and lull correspondence with . * v 

44 1 am very glad ttyt you will let me do that, 1 * said Ellen, fl thaf “ 

exactly wha^ I shdtild like, but '* 

"What?" r * 

44 1 am afraid they All not let me.’ 1 
44 1 will arrange that.” t * % 

44 Very well,” said Ellen, joyously, ‘/then it will .do. 01^ it will 
tnakctpc so happy ! And y^u will write to me ? ” 

“Certainly!” * 

44 Add 1 will tell you everyth'! ngubouj^ myself ; and you will tell me 
haw 1 qught to do in all sorts of things ; that wilt be the next best to 
being with you. And* then you wilt keep me right. 

44 l. won't promise you that, Elliy," said John, smiling* ‘'you mult 
learn to keep yourself right. " • ** 

44 1 know you Will, though, however you may yrfte. What next?** 

44 Read no novels.” * 

44 1 never do, John. I knew you did not lilfe it, and l"!iave taken 
goft} care to J.eep out of the w qy of them. If 1 had/ old anybody why; 
thodgh they “vould have wade me read a dozen.” 

Her hand was fondly taken in his, as mart? a time it had been taken 
of old, and for a long time they paced up and down ; the conversation 


running sometimes in the strain that both loved and Ellen now never 
hcxrd ; sometimes on other mattc/s ; such a conversation astftdsesH*” 
h.'.d lived upon in former days, and now drank "in with a delif\ 
eagerness inexpressible. t • *fy</ 

44 And in a few weeks,” said Ellen at length, “you wiU ro//- ivc 
Own dear sitting-nrra again, and riding oh the Blafk Princiitr ; 
ahdl be here 1 and it will be — - ” • 44 e St » 

44 It will be empty without you, Elliet <iut We have a Frie Ity.. * 
sufficient ; 4 Jet uslere Him and oc patient. Have you betfs 
old fiicna Mr, Van Brunt ? V ““ 

44 No— what of him ? ” 

* v 44 Up haa&me out before the world as a ^hristiln man. 

V’tfuhei” 4 « 

> * John tooWjt letter from his pocket and opened it. 

44 You may see what my frth^r says of him ; and what 
Ibo, BIHe< lie has r.^sed you much.** 


ui she cbulc^not see (he wools. JohnPiold her 
rtyici at her leisure. • 

me>ill at Ventnor? and how is Mrs. Vpwfe? and 

• | • * . 

. Mrt. Vawsc spends about Whlf her time at my fyher'a.* 
.^cry glad of that ! " I 

~ Marshman wrote Ac to bring you back %ith me if I could, 

~ Idshmhad aliome for fou always ardent nor.” # 

(• How khtd 4hf is/’ Aid Ellen. 44 How man/ friends I find ever}** 
tore. It seems to me, John, that almost Everybody loves me.** 
t That is a singular circun^tance ! however, 1 am no exception to 
ile^lHc." # t / 

)h, I know that,** said Ellen laughing. u And Mr. CeorgeJ” 
if r. George is wclf” a • 

low much I lo\*e him !'* Slid Ellen. 14 How much I woijfd give 
[see him. I w^sh you could tdl^ne about poor Captain aifd the 
ownie, bufcl don’t suppose youjhave heard of them. Oh, wbcnl 
ink of it all at Jjome, how I want to Bfc there ! Oh, Jolm ! some- 
nes lately 1 have almost thought I sliould only Sec you again in 
iaven.” ^ 

44 My dear IJJlic! 1 Shall see vou there. 1 trust; but if wc live we 
tall spend our li\£s here together firs^ And while wetre parley *we 
ill keep as near as possible by praying forf nd vf iunfrm each other, 
nd what God orders let Us quietly submit ux" * 

£tten had much ado to command herself at the tone of these words 
b John’s manner, as he clasped her in his arms and kissed her brow 
She strove tqlceep backet show of feeling that would dis- 
might dispose him. llut the next moment hAr fluttcftig 
stilled bybearing the few soft words qf $ prayer that he 
* * r head. It was a prayer for her and for himself, and 
is was t8at they fhight be kept to see each other 
rotefthe words pn her heart, 
in gr r “ - 

^rhis watch. 

shall fee yotf to-morrow l *' 
u be here?" 

vs whefeelse* ihoulcfl be? What time must fcp set # out?* 

ot till afterndon, Jltt— how early can I see yoA? r 

as you please. Oh, rpend all the time with *pe you can# . 


ranged* 
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, “And now, Ellfe, >ou must go downstairs a 
LindyiV’ ft 

' rt Tomy*fathcr»” * " rr % 

For« mofhen A Pollen's fa<y was a compound of oxprc , 
instafitfy acquiesced, however, .and went* down with her o 
heart, it muse be cqnfdtsed, going \ cry pu^a pat indeed She i /, 
r Into the library, which was ^ot this evening tlrow a open to «o£ oug 
and sent a servant fQt hf« Lirtdsa) While w uting for bis cordfrc 
Ellen felt as if she h id not the fair use of her senses W. s that Joht 
Humphreys quietly walkiftgnip and down the lihrar> ?-Mr Lindsay*! 
library? And was she ibout to introduce hci brother to thi persor 
who lied forbidden her to nfention his name * 1 here was something 

however, in Mr. Johns figure ant^air, in his ntler coolness, that }n 
sensibFy restored her spfrits 1 nuinph.nl confide ice m him overcame 
the fepr of Mr Lindsay , and whep he appeared, Ellen with tolcrabh 
composure met hinOicr hand ffpon John s arm, aud said, “ Father 
this fs Mr Humphrey ! '—fgy brtkht} she dated not add 
“ I ho{>c Mr \ indsay will paidon my giving hijpr;his trouble,'” sau 
4 he Htt'r c hive one thing in (mnmon which should forbid ou 
be* A sti angers to cat h other I, at least, w ns fin willing to leave Scot 
lind without ynaking mvself known to Mr I indsiy 

alih I indsavmost dev out 1\ washed tin 4 thing in common ' hadbcei 
anything els£ llcSowc*, and was “hipoy to have the pleasuie, 
but evidently nuthcr’plefiscd nor happv Ellen could see that. 

“ May 1 take up five minutes of Mr 1 mds^v s time to explain, per 
haps to apologise,” said John, slightly smiling, 44 for what 1 hrn lS’u* >' 
A ‘little ^shamed, it might bc/'to have hi* feeling suspe^ 000 
Lindsay instantly granted the icquest, and politely 
come guest to btf s ited Obeying a glance from herJj»^T* c -not 
she understood, Lllen w i thdicw tp the farther side , * ‘* me l/ < y V 
« She could not heai vVhat they said John t^ok u\ 
acquaintance w ith his family, and briefly pav^ a - j ** 
touching the benefits by them conferred on her, & ^ ° 

. rather on Lllen hc&elf and getting* forth what, she Iwd Zc f ip, to 

I , •• • i i l. ..i _ r „ l - . t ... 


Mr Lindsay count not dc unconscious oi wnat ms visit(//* 6 
omitted to kq»nt at, neither could he help miking secret! 
nnmt -rjMMMiilM ffftfl thoug h be mig 

speakei^BF^*^^ 1 ^ 4BMK yet the si 

haPP'lyS ^^K^reat, for 

delightflft And h< 


might 
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